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PREFACE. 



This fourth volume of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens follows the first after an interval of three 
years. The first volume represented the work of the first year of the 
School, 1 88 2-1 883, and it was hoped that it would be followed by a 
similar volume for each succeeding year. But as no material for a 
volume of Papers to represent the second or the third year of the 
School has come to the Committee of Publication, it has been decided 
to devote the second and third volumes (belonging to the years 
1 883-1 884 and 1 884-1 885) to the publication of the reports of 
Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's two journeys in Asia Minor, with his large 
collections of inscriptions, most of which have never been published 
before. These journeys were made in the summers of 1884 and 
1885, to a great extent under the auspices of the School at Athens. 
A Preliminary Report of the journey of 1884 was published in 1885 ; 
and it was at first intended to make this a part of the second volume 
of Papers, which the Committee then hoped to publish within the 
-same year. But the great importance of that journey, and the large 
collection of new smd valuable inscriptions discovered and copied by 
Dr. Sterrett in the course of it (of which the Preliminary Report 
contains only a small portion), have made it necessary to devote a 
whole volume to the publication of its results. This will form the 
second volume of Papers of the School. It is now in press, and will, 
it is hoped, be published in the autumn of the present year. 

The results of Dr. Sterrett*s journey of 1885, known as "The 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor," the expense of which was defrayed 
by the late Miss Catharine L. Wolfe of New York, through the 
agency of the Managing Committee of the School, . fill the third 
volume of Papers. This will be published in advance of the second, 
at about the same time with the present volume. 



VI PREFACE. 

The present volume nominally represents the fourth year of the 
School, 1 885-1 886. It is devoted in great part to the paper of the 
Director of that year, Professor Frederic D. Allen, on Greek Versi- 
fication in Inscriptions. It contains also the paper of Professor John 
M. Crow, a student of the first year, on the Athenian Pnyx, which 
was presented too late to appear in the first volume. This paper is 
accompanied by a plan of the Pnyx Hill, made in 1883 by Mr. Joseph 
Thacher Clarke from an actual survey, which is believed to be the first 
thorough survey ever made of this important site with exact measure- 
ments and by the help of proper instruments. The Managing Com- 
mittee are under great obligation to Mr. Clarke for this valuable plan, 
and for the technical notes which he has kindly appended to various 
passages of Mr. Crow's paper on the Pnyx. Two papers on the 
Theatre of Thoricus by Messrs. Miller and Cushing, giving the results 
of the exploration of this ruin which was undertaken by the School in 
1886, will be found in this volume. The second of these, though 
it relates chiefly to work done in the autumn of 1886, during the 
directorship of Professor D'Ooge, is now published in anticipation of 
the volume for 1886- 188 7, in order that the full account of the 
excavations at Thoricus may appear in one volume. The views of 
the theatre given in Plates III.-VII. are from photographs made by 
Mr. W. L. Cushing, the author of the second paper. 

The volume ends with an article by Mr. J. McKeen Lewis on 
Attic Vocalism, which will be read with a sad interest. The death 
of this gifted and enthusiastic young scholar, which occurred April 
29, 1887, a few days after his return from Athens, brings deep grief 
to all who knew him, and disappoints the hopes of many others who 
knew the promise of his scholarship. 

The latest circular giving information about the School at Athens, 
issued in January, 1888, will be found at the end of the volume. 

It is hoped that the publication of three volumes of Papers 
during the present year will do something to justify the confidence 
which the friends of our School at Athens have always felt in its suc- 
cess, and to encourage their renewed efforts at this time to secure its 
permanent establishment. 

WILLUM W. GOODWIN,^ Committee of 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN. )- PublUaHon for 
THOMAS VV. LUDLOW, ) 1885-1886. 
February, x888. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

In the spring of 1886 funds were granted by the Managing 
Committee of the American School for excavating the theatre in the 
old Attic deme of Thoricus. We were thus enabled to bring to light 
a Greek theatre of very peculiar construction. 

The work was begun in April by Professor Allen, and was continued 
by students of the school for about a week. It was taken up by 
niyself on the 5 th of May, and carried on until the 2d of June, when 
the advance of summer interrupted the work. The main features of 
the structure had been opened to view, but most of the earth in the 
orchestra and some debris upon the seats still remained to be re- 
moved ; the inner wall also needed to be more thoroughly uncovered. 
This was reserved .for the autumn. The work was resumed about the 
first of November, in the directorship of Professor D*Ooge, and was 
placed under the supervision of Mr. W. L. Gushing. It was finished 
■early in December, and the final Report of Mr. Gushing will be pub- 
lished at the same time with this paper. 

A provisional plan of the theatre, which was prepared for this 
paper with the kind aid of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, and of Mr. Georg Kawerau, who 
was in charge of the excavations on the Acropolis, has been replaced 
by a more exact and complete plan, drawn by Mr. S. B. P. Trowbridge 
from careful surveys made after the excavations of the past year had 
been completed. 'This plan is given in Plate I. (page 12). The 
other plates are reproduced by the Moss Engraving Gompany from 
photographs taken by Mr. Gushing. 

Topography. — The theatre is built between two spurs of a steep » 
cone-shaped hill, about 146 m. high, the modem name of which is 
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BcAarovpt. It presents another example of the remarkable aesthetic 
taste which the Greeks displayed in choosing for their public build- 
ings sites that commanded magnificent views. The spectators in this 
theatre looked out immediately upon the straits and the island of 
Helena, while they could see Ceos, Cythnus, and Seriphos, in the 
distance. The Laurian mountains bounded the view on the west, 
while between these and the islands was a broad expanse of open 
sea. 

Thoricus, one of the more populous of the Attic demes, belonged 
to the tribe of Acamantis. It was celebrated in fable as the home of 
Cephalus and Procris, and is named as one of the twelve Attic cities 
in the time of Cecrops, before the auvtnKurfio^ of Theseus. The name 
has been preserved in the modem village of ©cpwcd, which is on the 
coast, near the harbor of the old city. 

Thoricus is seldom mentioned by Greek authors, and what Httle 
they say does not throw much light upon its importance and 
character. Thucydides mentions it once, VIII. 95, i : at 8c twi/ 
lil€\oirovvrfO't(ov vrjti vapawXtva'aa'ai koX Trepi^SaAovo'at 'Xovviov opfit^ovraL 

fl€Taiv ®OplKOV T€ #Cat IlpaO-tCOV, V(rT€pOV 8c a<f>LKVOVVT(U c? *Op<i)- 

TTov. Herodotus also mentions the place once, IV. 99 : tov yowov 

rov liOvviaKov fiaWov cs rov Trayrov rrfv oKprfv avi)(pvTa tov a wo ®opt- 

Kov fjL€xpi 'Ava^XvfTTou Si^fiov. Itt Dcmosthencs we find the 
name more frequently. Cf. Or. XXXIX. § 30: UoOtv vvv 'A»ca- 

/AavTiSos <l>vkrj^ ycyova? koI roiv S-qfitav (dopiKio^ ; also, § 7; 

XL. § 52 ; XXI. §§82 and 121. Xenophon, He//. I. 2, i, says that 
in the twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 410-409) 
*AOqva.Lot (dopLKov iriixLcrav. He Speaks of these fortifications 

again, (/e Vect. IV. 43 : co-rt pkv yap S-qvov Trcpi rot fidraXXa iv ry Trpos 
pjeir^fifipiav OaXdrTy T€ixp<s cv 'Ava^Xwrrw, cort Sc €V r^ wpo^ "ApKTOV 
Tct;(os cv ©optKuJ* d7r€\€L 8c ravra aw* oAXi/Aoiv afJL<l>l ra €$rJKovTa 

(rraka} Of this wall extensive remains are found west and north- 
west of the theatre, among them a well-preserved, massive, square 



1 For further mention of Thoricus, cf. Scyl. 57 ; Nonn. XIII. 187; Horn. 
Oi/. XI. 321 ; Schol. Soph. O. C. 1595 ; Etym. Mag. s. v. B6puKos; Hymn. Cer. 
126; for BopiK6s in inscriptions, see Ross, Demen v. Attika ; Pliny mentions 
Thoricus as if the silver mines of Laurium were there; and, indeed, there are two 
ancient galleries within a stone's throw of the theatre. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXXVIL 
18, 3, and IV. II. 
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tower, built in the same manner and of the same material as the 
wall of the theatre. The whole character of the masonry marks it 
as a work of the last quarter of the fifth century B.C. 

Strabo mentions Thoricus several times/ but without giving us 
any information about it, while Pausanias does not notice the place 
at all. Dodwell says: "Indeed, it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says,' Thoricus et Braiuronia, olim urbes, jam tantum 
nomina." * 

Modem writers and travellers have given little attention to the 
ruins of the city. Dodwell* visited the place, and made a drawing 
of the theatre which is utterly untrustworthy. Neither the shape of 
the structure nor the style of the masonry is accurately represented. 
His remarks about it are equally far from being correct. 

Then came Leake,* whose plan is much out of proportion ; and 
the dimensions which he gives could never have been taken from 
actual measurements. See Plate I., Fig. 1. 

What is given by Dr. Lolling in Badeker's Griechenland^ is faith- 
ful, and as good as the concealed state of the theatre permitted when 
he wrote. 

Material and Form. — The material of the fortifications and of 
the theatre is a blue-gray marble, easily worked and very brittle, 
which was quarried on the spot. All the parts of the theatre are 
built of it, excepting a part of the lowest row of seats (from i to 2 
on the plan), and three battlements at the back part. 

The theatre, when seen from above, seems oblong, rounded at 
one end and square at the other. That this unsymmetrical form was 
necessitated or even suggested by the nature of the ground seems far 
firom the truth, for the slope of the hill is as well adapted to the 
usual horseshoe shape of Greek theatres as to the form which this 
one has. It is true that, owing to the insufficient inclination of the 
ground, it was necessary to build the heavy retaining wall A A' A", and 
fill in earth and rubbish, to support the upper rows of seats. But 
there seems no real reason why both ends of the wall could not 



1 IX. pp. 397-399. and X. p. 485. * /HJ. pp. 534-556. 

■2 De si/u ordis, II. 3 (about 50 A.D.). * Topography of Athens^ II. 

* Dodwell, Travels in Greece,-^. 534. * pp. 11 7/ 118. 
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ar rv.-^j^r. '/ tt> sjtar: »— f— -g->^---. Ir is sn£lL 0^7 m. in height, 
ary: r-i.i :yj tvjz "^A ya^z^zn^. L»ocs it mean thai this was a temple 
"/ Jr-'^,-. i.-.t ? I: rriiT wr-l Ls^e been. The acrctcrion certainly 
'^.^.r^x V> Mar.^.r-ir: n— e^, a:>i it is ali:-^ctber likehr that it 
n^^jT/r^'i v.^ v.j^re :/- /ii-z. <See Kate 11^ Fig. 8.) 

T'.t 'j.^A.Zs^ ts j-^^i \f^nIL^\ \o GG, and between them is a 
^i4^^^0% yzi m. w.de. Tr>e s'-bstricnre of the seats along the 
. 'j*: O' G w a hea^y, ryi^hly nr^^hed wall of h.ige stones. That this 
»v; V-^ 'Z'. y ToffoifK of the theatre seems probable. 

2. 'r%v-;^h I ma/ie four trenches for the sake of finding some trace 
</ a f'';^ ,^r "ryy-;r,dary of the orchestra, such as is to be seen at Epi- 
C^..r,v' a: A m the recent excavations at Athens, nothing of the sort 
i»a* i'/.:A, Uhether the orchestra occupied the whole or only a 
1/4 r* 'A t!vr intii'ihi space between seats and scene-wall is still a 
;yf'/ /.'r:fj, ^Sce Hate II., Figs. 4 and 7.) 

5, VVc fkiw turn our attention to the icocXor. This is by far the 
ly:>t f/TT^rrvcd part of the whole theatre. It is bounded by the high 
w;iil AA*/V\ alrtafiy mentioned, the object of which was to support 
th<r Tfnf/ankment on which the upper tiers of seats rested. Instead 
of haviri;( a horseshoe shape, this wall is almost straight in the middle, 
for a distance of 17.50 m. It is built of large blocks, which are laid 
in approximately horizontal layers and generally with perpendicular 
joints, 'ilie workmanship shows the solid, substantial style of the 
latt/;r half of the fifth century. No care was taken to have the joints 
of the alternate courses fit one above the other. The entire length 
of this retaining wall is 1 18.50 m. The height of the level top of the 
wall alxjve the present surface of the ground outside varies from i m. 
at /I' to 3.70 m. at A", The wall has a thickness of 1.13 m., and at 
the point A' is 19.48 m. distant fi-om the lowest seat. (See Plates V. 
ami VI.) 

The outside of the wall, though the stones are not hewn smooth, 
presents an excellent appearance ; but inside, where it was covered 
by the earth and was not seen, it is built up with small, unhewn 
stones loosely placed together. 

It was never any higher than it is at present. The finish of the 
top layer on the inside shows this. The level is uniform from A to A'\ 



* Cf DpaKTifcii rrjs 'EAX. iipxcuoK. 'Eraip., 1 883. 
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inth but few displacements ; from A to B^ and from A*' to B^\ it 
descends in regular steps. See Plate II., Fig. 5, which represents the 
point ^" and the part adjoining it. See also the Frontispiece, Plate VII. 

Of the break at this point and of the inferior continuation which 
supports the ends of the seats above the rock-chamber, we have 
already spoken (p. 8). This continuation forms a tangent to the 
produced curve, not a chord of it. At the other comer of the 
theatre, however, the case is quite different. The wall does not bend 
in a curve, but makes a slightly obtuse angle at A, and then continues 
in a straight line to the place where it intersects the wall GBB\ 
Here, at B, the seats resting upon it meet with those lying upon the 
natural terrain. The west side of the theatre has, as will be seen, 
a heart-shaped form, because of the reentrant angle. 

It might be a question whether this outer wall, AA^A^\ was not 
a later addition made for the sake of increasing the seating capacity 
of the building. The joining of the walls on the west side, at B, 
&vors that view, but on the other side evidence is lacking, on account 
of the break and the subsequent repairs, at just the critical point. 

At the back of the theatre there are two huge stone abutments 
(y and Z on the plan), which served as entrances for the spectators. 
They are built up from the slope of the hill to the top of the wall, 
so that by taking a few steps uphill one might enter the theatre by a 
slighdy inclined plane. Both are built up against the wall, but are 
not bonded to it The western one presents some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. It is pierced by an arch (see Plate II., Fig. i) very similar 
in style to the pointed arches in the walls of Tiryns.^ The opening 
is 0.72 m. from the wall AA\ and is 0.80 m. wide. The object of 
this arch is not clear. At first one is tempted to say that it was 
made to let out the water that should flow from the hill and collect 
between the two buttresses. But upon digging down to a depth of 
4.00 m. from the top of the wall, this theory had to be abandoned, for 
the natural rock sloped the wrong way for the water to flow off. The 
explanation given in Badeker's Griechenland, that the opening was 
left in order to save material, is hardly tenable. Probably the arch 
was built simply to afford an easy passage around the outside of the 
theatre. It is to be observed that this western abutment has a 
branch, Y\ nearly at right angles to K, 4.15 m. from BB\ an 

1 See illustrations in Schliemann, Tiryns, pp. 184, 320, and 334. 
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entrance to the entrance. It is a paved, inclined plane, between the 
two balustrade-like walls. The southern one is well-preserved to a 
length of 3.20 m. The part V* is 3.00 m. wide, 0.50 wider than the 
other part. The existence of this structure made it more difficult to- 
go around the abutment, and furnished a reason for the archway. 

The eastern buttress is built of the same massive, polygonal 
masonry as the other, but has no passage through it. It is 5.50 m. 
long and 2.50 wide. The whole length of the western buttress is 
6.40 m., its width 2.50. 

I was greatly surprised to find beside this eastern entrance three 
soft poros-stone battlements of large proportions. A fourth was after- 
ward found at the other entrance. They are 1.28 m. long; the base 
of the triangular end measures 0.58 m., and the equal sides 0.48 m. 
They undoubtedly belong to the theatre, and probably served as a 
sort of balustrade to the entrance bridges. They are the only poros 
parts of the theatre. Poros is quarried at Laurium, two and a half 
miles away, and also at a place about four miles north of Therico, 
and so was a more expensive material than the marble which they 
had on the spot. Accordingly, it would have been a more costly 
finish for the upper parts of those entrances. 

The seats are as a whole the best preserved part of the theatre. 
Remains of thirty-one rows are distinctly preserved, and from the 
state of preservation it is highly probable that there never were any 
more. The upper twelve rows rested upon the supporting wall 
AA^A'* and the rubbish between it and BB^B", These rows are 
destroyed except at the ends, where they rest upon the wall at AB 
and A"B'' ; here they are still m sifu, set obliquely to the direction 
of the wall, and projecting beyond its face to a distance of o.io m. 
(See Plate VII.) It is evident at the first glance that these are seats. 
The remaining nineteen rows are in general preserved. They are 
made of similar large slabs, resting upon either the prepared solid 
rock of the hill or upon rough masonry built to support them, while 
a few are cut out of the live rock itself. In artistic finish the seats 
are vastly inferior to those in the theatres at Athens and Epidaurus, 
while they are much better than the seats of the theatre of Argos. 
The " magnificence " which Dodwell ^ seems to have seen here has 
long since vanished. The surface of the seats is not, as at Athens^ 

* Travels^ p. 536. 
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divided into three parts (seat proper, depression for the feet of the 
man who sat behind, narrow ledge at the back on the same level as 
the seat) ; ^ they are simply smooth slabs without any ornamentation. 

The dimensions of the seats vary, for no attention was paid to 
exactness in their construction. Their average height is 0.35 m., and 
their average width 0.60 m. 

The cavea is cut into three unequal KtpKl&t^ by two flights of stairs, 
H and II\ The number of the KtpK&e^, though unusually small, is 
the same as at Argos. Noteworthy also is the lack of any steps at 
all at the sides. The staircases are furthermore very narrow ; their 
width is but 0.62 m., while those of the Dionysiac theatre at Athens 
are 0.70 m. and those at Epidaurus are 0.74 wide. Two men cannot 
pass each other on the staircases at Thoricus. The narrowness is 
rendered still worse by the fact that they lie so deep ; they are let 
down from 0.58 m. to 0.92 m. below the seats. It is, however, 
quite possible that these are only the foundations of the steps and 
that other stones lay on top of them, and they were in reality not 
so low. But no slight objection to this view is, that in this case the 
real step is nowhere preserved. (See Plate I., Fig. 2.) 

The lowest row of seats is in several ways peculiar. It is farther 
below the one above than we should expect, and it differs in its 
dimensions from the other rows. The part between the two KXt/xoxcs 
is not made of the blue marble, but of a white marble, hewn 
smooth. I am inclined to the belief that this was a terrace for chairs 
of honor ; but perhaps it is simply a passage along the front. On 
the sides from G* to H and IT to ^ the material is the same as in the 
rest of the theatre. 

Another peculiar feature, more striking in the front row than else- 
where, is the nearly straight direction of the rows of seats in their 
central portion. In fact, from i to 2, a distance of 23.80 m., is a 
perfectly straight line.^ At the sides the irregularity of the theatre 
is again conspicuous. On the east side the distance from 2 to y, 
another straight line, is 8.65 m., while on the west the length of the 
curved line G'H is only 5.15 m. The comer 2 is 5.75 m. from the 
KXlfAoi H\ but 1 is only 2.65 m. from H. 



' See Papers of the American School at Athens^ Vol. I. p. 147. 
^ But it is only this row that is exactly straight ; the others do curve, if only 
slightly. 
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At the eastern extremity the three lowest seats are wanting ; in 
their place is a pedestal (/ on the plan), and behind it a curved 
passage-way, which is 1.38 m. wide at the southern end. To make 
this passage-way, the live rock is cut down to a depth of nearly four 
feet, leaving on the right a wall 1.14 m. in height and 7.65 m. long. 
The pedestal is 3.90 m. long and 1.34 m. wide. The facing on the 
inside is rough-hewn; on the outside it is smoother. The eastern 
side is well preserved for one layer ; but on the western side only the 
■comer-stone is left in situ. The object of this construction is obscure. 
It may have been for a few seats of honor ; it may have been for a 
statue, or a number of statues. 

By approximate calculation I find that not more than live thou- 
sand spectators could have found room in the theatre, allowing one 
and a half feet for each. So that in capacity this structure falls far 
short of the more famous theatres of Athens, Epidaurus, and Piraeus. 
On the other hand, it is larger than the theatres of Chaeronea and 
Argos. 



Note. — The fragment of pottery forming Ihe tail-piece of this paper was 
foond by Mr. Cuihing within Ihe theatre. It is a drinking-cup, or caolhaius, 
(bout four inches high, of a brownish clay, coaled uniformly without and within 
with glazed black, and devoid af decoration. 
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THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 

The following extracts from the reports of archaeologists who have 
discussed the Theatre of Thoricus, while describing its situation, 
show the unsettled state of the opinions heretofore held in regard to 
its peculiarities, and suggest some of the problems which it was the 
object of the excavations to solve. 

For differences in drawings made on the spot by former travellers, 
see Plate I. Fig. 1. 

From DodwelFs Classical Tour through Greece (1819), Vol. I., 
page 534 = — 

'' This place, which was in the tribe Akamantis, retains its ancient 
name ; the port is called Porto Mandri. It was one of the twelve 
Attic cities in the time of Cecrops, and the birthplace of the lover of 
Procris. It was probably a place of strength at an early period ; and 
we know that about the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
Xenophon recommended that it should be fortified and become one of 
the safeguards of the neighbouring silver mines. In another place he 
says, the Athenians did fortify it in the ninety-third Olympiad. It is 
not noticed by Pausanias ; indeed it was ruined before the time of 
Mela, who says, 'Thorikos (j/V/) et Brauronia, olim urbes ; jam tantum 
nomina.' The present remains are interesting and extensive. The 
city, which was of an irregular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
square projecting towers, and apparently about two miles and a half in 
circuit. The Acropolis was on a pointed hill above the city. The 
ruins are all of white marble of an inferior kind, veined with gray. 
It was cut on the spot, as the rocks are of the same materials. The 
grain is close, but does not sparkle like most of the Grecian marbles, 
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and is moreover of a brittle and decomposing quality. The walls, 
though not in the Cyclopian or polygon style, are nevertheless sys- 
tematically irregular ; and the stones, though generally quadrilateral 
and placed in horizontal layers, are of various dimensions, and their 
angles seldom rectangular. . . . 

" The foot of the Acropolis presents the remains of a curious and 
magnificent theatre. The seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of 
blocks of the exterior Koilon^ in the construction of which some 
trifling irregularity occurs, but not so much as what is seen in the 
walls of the city, to which a more remote antiquity may reasonably be 
ascribed. The form of this theatre is distinguished by the singular 
circumstance that one of the sides is much longer than the other. 
A passage seems to have led round the exterior of the Koilon, A 
pointed gate of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style is attached to this 
part of the wall, but it is considerably buried. Inscriptions might 
probably be discovered at Thorikos by a diligent search ; but the ruins 
are overgrown with bushy evergreens, particularly the lentiscus." 

From Wordsworth's Athens and Attica (1836), page 212 : — 

" The view of the ancient theatre at Thoricus affords an agreeable 
relief to the dismal dreariness of this district. It is a vestige, one 
of the few which remain, of the pleasures which an Attic village 
enjoyed in the cheerful seasons of the year. The agreeable landscape 
which has remained to us of an ancient Italian audience collected on 
the sloping sides of a rural theatre (Juvenal III. 178), might have 
been supplied with a Greek counterpart here. The mimicry of the 
village Dionysia which Aristophanes exhibited in his Achamians was 
doubtless a frequent reality in this place. Here also we are reminded 
of the scene which Virgil has sketched from the antique life of the 
Attic peasantry : — 

' The ancient games are ushered on the stage, 
And in crossways and towns the Attic swains 
Strive for the scenic prize, and, cheer'd with wine, 
Leap 'mid the swolPn, smear*d skins on meadows green.' 

(Virgil, Georg. II. 381.) 

— a scene which no doubt has often enlivened with mirth and 
laughter the now void and silent sides of this hollow theatre. 

" A theatre was an appropriate edifice at Thoricus, for it was in 
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the port of this place that Dionysus, the deity of the Athenian drama, 
first landed in Attica. 

" The outline of this theatre is not of a semicircular form ; it is 
of an irregular curve, nearly resembling the fourth of an ellipse, — the 
longer axis commencing with the stage, and the seats beginning from 
the lesser axis, and running in tiers rising above each other concen- 
trically with the curve. They faced the south. The curved outline 
of the KocAov of the theatre formed part of the town wall ; this 
irregular form was perhaps adopted as more defensible than any 
other. 

" In the wall near the theatre is an old postern, surmounted by a 
pointed arch formed in approaching horizontal courses, in the same 
manner as the arches in the galleries at Tiryns. . . . The style and 
massiveness of this postern . . . afford clear evidence of the great 
antiquity and local importance of Thoricus." 

From Fiedler's I^etse dure A Griechenland (1841), page 41 : — 

" In this plain of Mandri, extending as far as the range of lime^ 
stone, stood old Thoricus, one of the twelve oldest cities of Attica, 
now Theriko. On the lowest declivity of this hill an old theatre of 
roughly dressed marble blocks is found. It shows little art." 

From Vischer's Erinnerungen und Eindrucke aus Griechenland^ 
(1856) page 67: — 

" On the south slope of this hill appear extensive ruins of the 
former prosperity of the district. The most conspicuous are the 
remains of the theatre, whose periphery wall is fairly well preserved 
in a very irregular curve, and with two abutments. Of the seats 
nothing now remains. To the west are the ruins of an ancient square 
tower, ten feet high. Meagre remains of a stoa are still to be seen. 
Old Thoricus appears to have spread over a considerable portion of 
the valley besides." 

From Bursian's Geographie von Griechenland (1862), Vol. I. page 
353 (see Plate I. Fig. 1) : — 

" Of the fortifications made in the twenty-third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war remains are still found on the crest of the hills sur- 
rounding the plain, especially on the hill to the north of the bay. 
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which served as the Acropolis, on whose western slope a square tower 
about ten feet high still stands. On the south slope is the theatre, 
built like the tower of the gray marble of which the hills here consist. 
The cavea, unique on account of its odd shape, is preserved, though 
the seats are gone." 

From Fergusson's History of Architecture in all Countries (1876), 
Vol. I. page 215 : — 

" The Pelasgic races soon learned to adopt for their doorways the 
more pleasing curvilinear form with which they were already familiar 
from their interiors [of beehive tombs]. The gateway in Thoricus 
shows its simplest and earliest form." 

Compare the actual form, Plate II. Fig. 1. 

From the Archaeologische Zeitung (1878),. page 29, in a report of 
the meeting of the Archaeological Society in Berlin, Jan., 1878 : — 

" Herr Peltz spoke of the antiquities to be seen at Thoricus, sub- 
mitting a sketch of the theatre, the diameter of which was fifty-four 
metres. He explained its remarkably irregular outline, and referred 
to the peculiar construction of the outside wall surrounding the tiers 
of seats, — a construction which occurs also in a square tower on the 
plain, and which leads to the conclusion that these structures belong 
to a very high antiquity. The seats, of which only a few traces are 
preserved, follow the natural slope of the hill. Nothing remains of 
the stage structure. In the neighborhood of the theatre are scanty 
remains of an apparently later marble building, consisting of one 
comer of the foundation and four roughly dressed drums without 
flutings, eighty- two centimetres in diameter." ^ 

From Baedeker's Griechenland (1883), page 117 : — 

" The ruins are in great part at the foot of the mountain-peak on 
its south side. . . . The most important are the ruins of the theatre. 
. . . The auditorium faces the south, and has an oval form which 
is unique of its kind, and was undoubtedly determined by the forma- 
tion of the ground here. 

^ The lime kiln, shown at the right in Plates V. and VI., must be held 
responsible for the total disappearance of these remains. 
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(^tween two spurs of the hill, and is enclosed by a wall 

-tyle, which is composed of marble blocks of different 

. . seats are formed of broad stone slabs, in great part 

The additions northwest and northeast on the outside of 

: IK ling wall probably served as foundations for flights of 

> means of which the spectators ascended to the top of the 

.. iiul thence gained the auditorium. 

* The northwest addition is in a fair state of preservation. To 
. c material without loss of strength it is pierced by a low passage- 
.> iv. the roof of which is made by corbelling. 

"A\^hether the quadrangular chamber, cut into the rock, and 
opening toward the auditorium before the east end of the main wall, 
was a side building connected with the stage must remain unsettled." 

A. Miiller, in Die Griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer (1886), briefly 
designates the form of the theatre at Thoricus as " utterly irregular," 
and refers to the report of Peltz already quoted. 



The work of excavating the Theatre of Thoricus, described by Mr. 
Miller in his Preliminary Report, was suspended on the second of 
June, 1886. It was resumed in the autumn of the same year by other 
members of the American School at Athens. This supplementary 
work consisted in thoroughly excavating the temple at the west end 
of the orchestra and the orchestra floor in front of the temple, and 
in a general examination, by means of a number of shafts, of the 
various walls entering into the construction of the theatre, with refer- 
ence to their purposes and limitations. The later excavations served 
to establish the correctness of most of Mr. Miller's opinions and to 
settle some questions which were before in doubt, while a few expla- 
nations that had been suggested in the absence of necessary evidence 
were found to be unsatisfactory. 

The Main or Outer Wall {AAA\ Plate I.). — This wall is 
built of " rock-faced " or " quarry-faced " ashlar. Its construction is 
distinguished by the so-called " broken range " work. The abutting 
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joints are of irregular inclination. The bed-joints are "random" or 
"rambling," a portion of the upper surface of a stone being often cut 
away in order to make a true bed for the stone of the next course, 
breaking joints. See the Frontispiece (Plate VII.), and Plate II. 
Fig. 5. The backing is rubble work, the joints of which were 
very wide and were filled with mud, which in process of time has 
crumbled away at exposed surfaces. In respect to careful and 
artistic workmanship this wall is far in advance of the inner parts 
of the theatre. Examples of the same construction are found at 
Ephesus, in the fortifications built by Lysimachus ; Messene, founded 
by Epaminondas; Eleutherae, fortified by Epaminondas; Oeniadae 
of Acamania, fortified by Philip; Psophis, near Elis, conquered by 
Philip ; Orchomenos in Boeotia, restored by Philip or Alexander ; 
Plataeae, restored by Alexander ; at Mazi, Corinth, and Sikyon ; and 
also at Norba, Cora, Setium, and Terracina in Italy. In none of 
those walls is there a precise resemblance to the Thoricus walls ; but 
all have irregular abutting joints and a tendency, though in a much 
less degree than at Thoricus, to the use of rambling bed-joints. The 
military tower, a few rods to the west of the theatre, furnishes the 
only other known example of constniction which corresponds iden- 
tically with that of the wall under discussion, though the exposed 
surfaces of the tower have suffered considerable abrasion, while the 
stones of the theatre appear unharmed. 

No exact conclusion as to age can be drawn from this kind of 
workmanship. It seems to be a transition from the polygonal to the 
quadrangular style of masonry, confined to no particular epoch. Its 
motive is the effort to secure greater solidity by the use of horizontal 
courses, and at the same time to avoid waste of material, such as 
is involved in cutting all stones to the same dimensions. We can 
only say that while broken range work was employed by the Greeks 
and Italians generally before the second century B.C., the time of its 
most extensive use seems to have been about the fourth century, 
judging by those walls of which the builders are known with some 
certainty. 

The similarity of workmanship in the theatre wall and the military . 
tower suggests that both structures were built by the same architect. 
But assuming that they are of the same age, it cannot be proved that 
the tower is a remnant of those fortifications mentioned by Xenophon 
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{Ileikn. i. 2, i) as having been built by the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Attempts, therefore, to fix the date of the theatre by 
that allusion in the Hellenica depend upon a defective chain of 
evidence. 

The passage through the west abutment is built with the skill 
which is characteristic of the general work of the main wall, and the 
converging sides of the stones which form the arch are trimmed 
accurately to form a smooth surface. This interior finish, as well as 
the height of the passage, forbids the conjecture that it was designed 
merely as a culvert. A plain lintel might have terminated it, but 
greater sustaining power was secured, and at the same time the com- 
paratively slender buttress, built against but not bonded to the main 
wall, was strengthened, by adopting the common device of extending 
successive courses of masonry toward each other until the space was 
covered at the desired height. The expensive and unstable voussoir 
arch was discarded here, as it was in all Greek masonry, not sub- 
terranean, which is known to us. 

The Inner Wall, B BB^ (see also Plate V.), discovered by Mr. 
Miller, is made of thin, unhewn slabs laid evenly in clay. Its con- 
struction is the same as that of the retaining wall C(7, and cannot 
be said to characterize any particular time or race. 

This wall marks the limits of the original theatre^ which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by means of the outer wall. This proposition, aside 
from the impossibility of finding a motive for reducing the original 
dimensions, is established by the following considerations : — 

I St. If the theatre had been contracted to a shorter radius, there 
would have been no need of an inside wall unless the outer one had 
been demolished. 

2d. It is not credible that, if the outer wall were to be rejected, the 
architect would have allowed so much good material for a new struc- 
ture to go to waste. 

3d. At the west end, where the main wall meets the inner wall at By 
no traces have been found of an original continuation of the main wall 
inside. 

The Orchestra. — No vestiges of a stage structure have been 
brought to light. The long, straight wall (marked CC in the diagram) 
was merely for the purpose of retaining the artificial mass of earth 
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forming the orchestra floor, which on its outer side was raised sixteen 
feet above the natural slope of the hill. Below the wall was found 
a. stone block containing a square hole four inches wide and six inches 
deep. (Plate II. Fig. 6.) This looks like a socket of some kind, 
and may have been part of a temporary scene-frame, or of an ordinary 
railing along the edge of the retaining wall. The floor of the orchestra 
was formed of red earth well beaten down. 

It seems easy to believe that this orchestra was intended for the 
production of Dionysiac choruses and for other festal celebrations 
which needed only a dancing floor. The absence, however, of 
foundations for a stage building in this theatre cannot safely be 
adduced as negative evidence in favor of the theory of Hopken 
and Dorpfeld, that actors and chorus in dramatic representations 
performed on the same floor. For the inference is reasonable that 
the rustic community of Thoricus, standing alone among their fellow- 
Greeks in the open violation of almost every law of architecture in 
the construction of their theatre, could have had little appreciation of 
the conventional niceties and sobriety of the Greek drama, and hence 
made no arrangements for its production. 

The Temple. — At the west end of the orchestra and lying parallel 
-with the parodos wall are found the ruined foundations of a small 
temple, K. (See also Plate II. Fig. 3.) At its west end the stylobate 
is cut in the native rock. The entrance was at the east end, where 
the lowest of the three steps is in situ. In the northwest comer, 
on a level with the stylobate, a pavement is preserved, formed of 
pebbles set in mortar. Portions of the cella wall, nearly five feet in 
height, are still standing on the north and west sides. It is com- 
posed of roughly dressed blocks of the inferior white marble found 
in this locality, and in the details of its construction it exactly resembles 
the outer wall of the theatre. Parts of the marble cornice and a 
section of a marble architrave, all Ionic and roughly dressed, were 
discovered near these foundations (see Plate II. Fig. 2), together 
with numerous pieces of tiling and antefixae of terra cotta. The 
outlines of the antefixae are moulded in the form of the honeysuckle, 
and the same pattern is painted on their outer surface. 

The position of the cella wall and the character of the architectural 
fragments show that this was an Ionic temple in antis. Nothing what- 
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ever was found on the orchestra floor which could have come from 
the temple, except a thumb of life size in Pentelic marble. 

In a joint of the cella wall was found a bronze coin of Athens. 
If, as seems probable, it was deposited there during the construction 
of the wall, an important clue is thus furnished for determining the 
date of the edifice. Bronze coins were first struck at Athens in the 
archonship of Kallias (406 B.C.), but these were soon demonetized, 
probably in 394 B.C. In 350-322 b.c. bronze money began for the 
first time to be reissued in larger quantities.^ The latter period cor- 
responds with the conjectured age of the main wall of the theatre 
(page 28), to which time also belongs the only inscription discovered 
by the excavations, AIONY^QI, on the head of a broken stele. (See 
Plate II. Fig. 8.) 

The Rock Chamber. — (See Plates III. and IV.) It is not pos- 
sible to prove that this rectangular cut in the natural rock served any 
purpose connected with the performances of the theatre. On the 
contrary, the magnitude of the labor involved in hewing out the solid 
rock so as to form a smooth wall fifty feet long and ten feet high 
— a work out of all proportion to the general character of the theatre 
proper — opposes such a theory. The remains of another " chamber " 
of the same kind are seen at the base of the military tower. Both 
resemble the artificial workings in the rock city at Athens. 

Theories as to the Construction of the Theatre. — As one 
approaches the theatre from Laurium, the spot is seen, at some 
distance up the valley on the left, where, in the early part of this 
century, the British Society of Dilettanti excavated a Doric stoa. 
Here, half buried in alluvium, are numerous unfinished drums ; these 
are without flutings, except in the case of those which formed the top 
or bottom of a column, where the flutings are merely begun as guide 
marks. Not far from the stoa, on two low foot-hills, rude remains of 
an ancient civilization are visible, — roughly hewn stone blocks, and 
traces of a circular wall of upright slabs. Directly from the plain at 
this point rises on the northeast a conical hill, the west slope of 
which is covered with a confusion of walls, mostly of rude and weak 
construction. The southern slope is thickly strewn with chips of white 



^ Head, I/is tori a Numorum^ page 315. 
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marble which partially hide numerous graves and a plain sarcophagus. 
In this desolate field, at the lower edge of the hillside, stand the well- 
built walls of the theatre and of the watch tower. 

The sense of this ancient community's poverty of taste and re- 
sources, which impresses the visitor when viewing the ruins in the 
plain and the crude work of walls and graves on the hillside, is now 
only deepened by an investigation of the theatre and the irregular 
and mean workmanship of its interior. The cavea is provided 
with but two stairways, and these are narrow and misshapen. The 
seats and the parodos walls are made of unhewn slabs. The original 
configuration of the hillside has not been so modified as to allow 
the usual curves in the lines of seats or to make symmetrical 
terminations in the ends of the rear walls. In the later enlargement 
the old seats were unchanged, and stone chips instead of masonry 
were used as foundations for the new seats in the extension. The 
temple is coarsely finished, and the art remains are very scanty ; these 
consist — besides the stele, the architectural fragments, and the thumb 
already mentioned — of a lion's claw in marble and a few potsherds of 
fine workmanship. 

Under these circumstances it seems reasonable to attribute the ir- 
regularities in the construction of the theatre to the want of means or 
want of taste under which the remote rural deme of Thoricus labored. 
The people, desiring to celebrate their vintage festivals in the usual 
way, selected this natural hollow, at the bottom of which a good 
deal of filling in was required in order to make a suitable floor 
for the performance of choruses and buffoons. A retaining wall was 
built of fiat, unhewn stones laid in mud mortar, — the prevailing con- 
stniction of the walls in other parts of the hill. The least possible 
work was devoted to correcting irregularities in the natural shape of 
the hill in making the auditorium. Tiers of seats were made to rise 
one above another, and some digging and filling in must have been 
necessary that a rough symmetry might be secured in the succession 
of parallel lines. But the striking of a true circle was not thought of. 
The middle section of seats shows almost no curvature, and the two 
flights of steps which bound it are nearly parallel. 

The two end sections were formed in sharp curves, so as to bring 
the spectators at those points into the most favorable position for 
viewing the orchestra. At the rear a supporting wall was built, fol- 
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lowing the line of the topmost seats. At the west end this wall 
terminated in some coarse slab work. At the east, an ancient per* 
pendicular cut in the solid ledge relieved the builders of considerable 
labor, and they so arranged the seats that by finishing them in a 
line with its face they had ready-made the second parodos walL It 
thus happened that the curve described by the original rear wall took 
the form of a sickle, the sharpest part of the curve being at the west 
«nd. 

At some later time the theatre was enlarged. The existing audi- 
torium was untouched, the plan calling not for reconstruction, but 
merely for extension. The new tiers were carried up at the same in- 
clination with the old (Plate II. Figs. 4 and 7), set in a bed of small 
stones/ and retained by a high wall. On the construction of this 
wall much care and labor were spent ; but in running his lines the 
architect was governed solely by the situation of the old theatre as 
he found it. Hence the inside and outside walls of the cavea are 
parallel for the greater part of their course, and the peculiar shape of 
the latter is largely due to the same causes which gave the inside wall 
its irregular form. 

The extremities were finished in an independent and utterly un- 
conventional way. At the eastern end the builder brought the wall 
around in a sharp curve so as to form a continuation of the old paro- 
dos wall along the edge of the rock chamber. At the west end he 
was obliged, for some reason, to stop his work abruptly, and, being 
trammelled by no inconvenient laws of symmetry, he simply closed up 
the space by bending the wall nearly at a right angle so as to meet 
the old wall. The new theatre, therefore, was mutilated of part of its 
rear western section. 

The auditorium thus increased needed additional means of ingtess 
and egress, the cornice of the rear wall being some fifteen feet above 
the ground. Hence two inclined planes were constructed, V and Z, 
leading to the topmost row of seats. That on the west side crosses a 
depression between the ledges of the hill, is pierced by the " Tiryns 
Arch," and continues along an elevated terrace for some distance to 



' The soil which covered the seats and orchestra was mixed with stone chips, 
which made the work of pick and mattock unusually difficult. Between the two 
rear walls these small stones form a solid mass. 
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the west (See Plate II. Fig. 1.) As the people approached the- 
west end of the theatre from their homes in the plain, some entered 
by the west parodos ; others, whose places were so assigned, ascended 
by the special terrace and viaduct i^Yi while those who were to use 
the other rear entrance took the path which skirted the wall, passed 
under the arch, and so, with little extra efToit, found their seats. The 
formation of the steep, rocky hillside, the raised walk at the west end, 
and the situation of die necropolis at the rear made no other approach 
possible. As the dde of theatre-goers always came from the west 
and went no &rther than the second abutment or inclined plane Z^ 
this abutment was not provided with a passage-way underneath. 



Note. — This ft»graent wag found by the writer wilhin the thc«tre. It ii 
apparently a portion of an unguent vase. It ii about three inches high. The 
decoTBtion is in glazed black upon h brown ground. The front bean the lower 
portion of Ihiee figures, all clad in (he himation or, possibly, in the chiton and 
chlamys, and advancing in Ihe same direction. The vine-branches pendent before 
each figure indicate a Dionysiac subject. The back bears no ligiues. 
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In the following pages will be found a collection of examples 
arranged to illustrate the technical part of Greek versification, as 
shown in the metrical inscriptions of the Hellenic period. It was 
my hope, by getting together the extant material of this kind, to 
enable this inscriptional poetry to be fully utilized in questions 
relating to the history of versification, to the text-criticism of 
Greek poets in certain small details, and to Greek pronunciation. 

The aid to be derived from this source is, for several reasons, less 
than we could wish. One reason is the paucity of material from the 
earlier period. The great mass of the epitaphs and dedications with 
which we shall have to do are from stones of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries before our era. Of course, even these are worth 
observing, as possessing an authenticity beyond that of our oldest 
manuscripts. But we could well afford to give up a good many of 
them for a few more brief distichs of Theognis's time or of Sophocles's 
time. 

Another thing is the wide diversity in the quality of the epigrams. 
They are the compositions of hundreds of men, of all conceivable 
degrees of culture. From exquisitely turned bits of verse, they range 
all the way to the absurdest doggerel. Of course, mistakes and 
crudities are themselves instructive in a way. But if we undertake 
to apply inscriptional verses as a norm to literary compositions, we 
must consider the character of the work, and beware of using that as 
a model which should only serve as a warning. 

Instances of clumsy epigrams are Kaibel, n. 26, 48, 96. Here, as 
often, mere ignorance and helplessness were the factors. But a 
frequent source of muddlement was the tinkering of old epigrams to 
adapt them to new uses. For instance, new names might be sub- 
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stituted for the old, as in n. 1136 (see p. 45) and n. lvi (see 
f). 47). Or insertions were made. Thus the good people who had 
KaibePs n. 60 cut, not content with the pentameter 

a'faif>piav kcI XPV^'^ iraauv €\(nxr Apenjv, 

and desiring a more specific commendation of the deceased, made 

it read 

a'ta<f>pwv Kol )(p7faTrf kou ipyoTK rraunv l[\ovau Sipcrqv, 

Other examples hereafter (p. 46). Herwerden has pointed out a 
less clumsy but hardly less certain case of adaptation in the epitaph 

n. 53 • 

aS <nrav4s iarl ywaiKi €<rOX.rjv Kal u-ta^pova <fivvai 

rrfv avrriv Soictfuos, touS* lrv\€y FXvKcpa : 

a sentiment of puzzling ineptitude, until we realize that the too con- 
scientious relatives of the dead lady had put iarSkifv in the place of 
an original koXi/v. One epigram of Simonides has been travestied 
in the beginning of n. 768, and another still worse maltreated in the 
opening verse of n. xxvi, in which the Simonidean distich (fr. 100 Bgk. 
= A.P. vii, 253), 

d rd KoXios OvijurKCiv Sipenjs fi-ipoii corrl /Acyiorov, 
appears in this extraordinary conflation : 

■ 

ci TO KfiXm coTt Oav€iv Ko/xot TOVT dn€V€ifjx. Tu^^i;. 

■ 

In fact this whole epitaph seems to consist of reminiscences,, 
patched together without regard for sense or metre. On the last 
verse, see p. 47. 

Of course these are extreme cases. The bulk of the epigrams 
with which we shall have to dea^. are the work of intelligent persons : 
most are sufficiently correct in language and versification; the 
minority have small infelicities of one sort or another. Of metrical 
eccentricities the most frequent cause is the necessity of introducing 
proper names unsuited to the metre.* 



1 It is interesting to observe the various devices, legitimate and illegitimate, 
by which this difficulty of proper names was met. A recalcitrant feminine name 
like Xatp€(rrpdr7i could be subdued by putting it before a vowel : see the examples. 
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This, then, is the second trouble — the unskilful composition of 
many of the epigrams. Errors of transmission constitute a third 
difficulty. For even inscriptions are not absolutely authentic. Be- 
tween us and the author of an epigram on an Attic stele there do 
not stand, it is true, a dozen blundering copyists; but there does 
stand the stonecutter. Now the Greek stonecutter was a very dread- 
ful fellow. He chipped recklessly ahead ; if he left out a letter or 
cut a wrong one he seldom tried to correct it; he transposed the 
words ; he misread his copy, or deliberately tinkered it. Thus he 
cut ^EJIMQ for <r' 4ti rifiS^ (n. 48), AEPETH$ for Sk dpeni^ (n. 
56), hupot iKT€pumv for cropot Kripurav (n. 183) ; by inserting a redun- 
dant re in 

ivyov *A0ayoSiapO(u t€ koI 'AaaymAapav rdSe fipyov 

(n. xcv) he made an already faulty verse atrocious. A luculent case is 
in n. 58 a RM. The copy had HA E0 AN EN, which was meant to be 
ijy I6av€v, but the graver took it as ^8c ^mv, without reading the 
context ; so he undertook to improve the spelling of the infinitive 
(it was just at that time when El was beginning to replace E in such 
words), and cut HA EGA N El N. On a still worse muddle, in n. 96, 
see the foot-note on p. 1 28. 

A singular case is that of the paean of Isyllus (n. xcvn4) . The 
shape in which it stands on the stone cannot be exactly the shape in 
which it was composed. The aberrations will be pointed out on 
p. 192 : the original in three cases is certain, in another doubtful. 
Now the noteworthy thing is that these do not look like stonecutters' 
blunders. Not only is a certain semblance of sense everywhere pre- 
served, but — what is more remarkable — the Ionic metre is nowhere 

on pp. 117, 118. A similar masculine in -as or -^s could be put in the vocative, as 
Zv6ia ovK, 38 (cp. 65), or the genitive (see examples on pp. 1 16-1 18). Or an un- 
contracted form could be used, as Arifio^wy, 86; or, on the other hand, contrac- 
tion or synizesis be resorted to : UvBlvy, 26 : compare the examples on p. 104. 
Sometimes an archaic form helped out; so HevoKpdrris appears as KfiyoKpdrriSf 
768 a pref. ; and Aaficuray6pas as Aafuura-ay6pas, 234. A more desperate case 
like 2rpar€(a (205) induced neglect of position; see p. 79. Finally, the name 
is not un frequently forced in, with absolute violation of natural quantity : KtKias, 
*A$(ufoiApov; see p. 75. A more circumspect poet chose another metre — iambic 
trimeter, or some combination : on this see p. 44. The device of dividing a proper 
name between two verses (Simonides, frag. 131 Bgk.) is not found in our inscrip- 
tions, but occurs in the later epigram, Kaibel n. 805 a add. = CIG. 5974. 
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violated. I cannot help suspecting that between the poet and the 
graver stood a third person — the decipherer, perhaps, of an ill- 
written manuscript — some one who knew his rhythms, but paid little 
attention to the context of what he was transcribing.^ 

These examples will serve to show the nature of the uncertainties 
which beset us, and which, after all, must not be imagined as greater 
than they really are.* 

My plan was to include in the examination all known metrical 
inscriptions of the Hellenic epoch — that is, down to the middle of 
the second century before our era. Of course it was often hard to 
draw the line, and it is impossible that I should not have made some 
mistakes. Where more decisive indicia were lacking, I made it a 
rule to take in inscriptions which had i adscript in final syllables and 
were free from traces of itacism.^ 



^ This person seems to have put t<J5« for ToiJBe and aC^wv for av^ov; the sug- 
gestion accordingly obtrudes itself that he was transcribing from a fifth-century 
manuscript. But I forbear to press conjecture further. 

2 I am moved to lay the more stress on these uncertainties because a distin- 
guished scholar, Hermann Usener, in his just published tract AUgriechischer 
Versbau (Bonn, 1887), has put a number of halting inscriptional verses. to a use 
which seems to me exceedingly questionable. He sees in them survivals of older 
and freer forms of the hexameter, — antiquities, therefore, not negligences. As 
proof, for instance, of original independence of the two verse-halves (with syllaba 
anceps and free anacrusis) he cites the following : 

'lo-TiaicifS /I* itV€&riK€v Kd\Kuyos ffircp, <f>lK' "AwoWoy (— CXLl). 
^ov[^ay6pas fi au^07i]Ktv Aihs y\av(j<i'iri6i ^oupiyt (= 738). 
Aioy4y7i[s] av49i\K€v Aiacx^^ou vhs K6^[o]Ai)o[s] (= 760). 
^vyhv *A0ayoii^pou t€ koI * AauwoZ^pov r<(5€ ftpyov (= XCV). 
fxvafi* ^^1 nvp{p)idda hs ovk ^ir[i]<rraTo ^€{ryeiv (= CXLIV). 
r6li€ ai)fia fA^jTrip iiTfdriKf OavSyri (= 229a RM). 

Now I am in substantial agreement with Usener's view of the early history of the 
hexameter, and should gladly welcome any inscriptional confirmation of that view. 
But it is impossible to assign any such significance to examples like these, 
where half the irregularities depend simply on the presence of a redundant 
-/ or re, and all can be paralleled by similar enormities in other parts of the 
verse. Nor should we expect in the sixth and fifth centuries to find survivals of 
our supposed older type of verse. The development of the hexameter was com- 
plete long before Solon's time ; the archaic period lay further back. 

* There were cases where a rational decision seemed impossible. So with 
n. 228 a and b in Kaibel's addenda (published by Wood only in minuscules). 
These I deemed it safest to omit. 
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Much of my material lay ready to hand in the collections of 
Kaibel: Epigramniata Graeca ex lapidibus conUcta (Berlin, 1878), 
and a supplementary article in the Rheinisches Museutfiy vol. xxxiv 
(1879), PP- ^^^ flg- I^ remained to select from these the inscrip- 
tions which came within the above epoch, to compare subsequent 
publications of the same inscriptions where such existed, and to add 
such other inscriptions as I could find. 

Kaibel's inscriptions are cited by his own numbers, RM signifying 
the article in the Rheinisches Museum, The rest I have arranged 
separately, and cite by Roman numerals. The age of the inscrip- 
tions is indicated in the citations by small Roman numerals (iii-ii), 
which signify centuries before the Christian era.* 

An enumeration of all the inscriptions employed, together with 
the text of those not in KaibePs book, will be found in the Appendix^ 
pp. 161 fig. 



I. 

METRES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nearly all our metrical inscriptions are epitaphs, dedications, or 
artists' signatures, and, for reasons which I need not detail, the great 
mass are composed either. in hexameters or in elegiac verse. We 
count in our collection 117 inscriptions in hexameters only, and 229 
in elegiacs ; whereby we leave out of account all those (marked in 
the list dact^ which from their fragmentary condition are indeter- 
minate, but count separately those artists* inscriptions which, though 
standing in connexion with others, yet form a separate epigram. 

If we omit a few inscriptions, of which either the subject-matter 
or the age cannot be determined,* the remainder can be thus 
arranged : 



' These definitions of time are sometimes conjectural, and meant to be only 
approximate. 

^ Three elegiac fragments which may be either dedications or epitaphs ; five 
inscriptions in Cypriote characters, and three second-hand inscriptions in the 
Delian inventory (CXLI, CXLii, CXLIII). 
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Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 
Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 20 35 11 

Eleg. 24 31 3 

Centuries IV-II , . Hex. 21 14 9 

* 

Eleg. 108 56 3 

From which we see two things : first, that the preference for the 
elegiac form over the pure hexameter increased as time went on ; 
and, secondly, that the proportions of elegiacs is a little — but only 
a httle — larger in the sepulchral than in the dedicatory inscriptions. 
These figures will, however, look differently if we throw out, as 
perhaps we ought, all hexameter inscriptions of one verse, since in 
an epigram of that extent the poet had virtually no choice. The 
artists' inscriptions, let me observe, which make up most of the third 
column, are almost entirely monostichs. With this change our table 
would be 

Epitaphs. Dedications. Others. 
Centuries VI-V . . Hex. 7 19 o 

Eleg. 24 31 3 

Centuries IV-II . . Hex. 19 12 5 

Eleg. 108 56 3 

Whence we see that a part of the difference between earlier and later 
times may be ascribed to' the greater proportion of very brief epi- 
grams in the earlier period. ^ 

It is by no means a matter of course, in inscriptional elegiacs, that 
hexameter and 'pentameter' shall follow each other in regular alter- 
nation. We find the following departures from this rule,^ many of 
them in epigrams otherwise well constructed.* 

2 hex. -\' pent Four cases: xxxi (Att. iv), 23 (Att. iv; two 
verses are unmetrical), 52 (Att. iv), 66 (Att. Mac). 

3 hex. '\-pent. Six cases: 844 (Att. iv), 850 (Att. iv-iii), xxiv 
part (Att. iv-iii), 84a RM (Att. iii), 67 (Att. iv-ii), cix (Olymp. 
Sparta iv). 

^ I do not, of course, here or elsewhere, count cases where two separate epi- 
grams stand together on one stone. For instance 750, where a dedicatory distich 
is followed by a hexameter of the artist. Other cases, 8, X, 489, ex, LXXXiii, 759, 
1098 a RM, 751, XXVI, 81, XXXVI, 783. 

* Compare the epigram in Aristot. Nf irahil. 133. 
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Hex, + 3 p^t. One case : Lxxm (Cypr. Mac. ; one verse un- 
metrical). 

2 h€x, + 3/^«/. One case : 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Hex, '\' pent -\- hex. Two cases: 75 (Att iv-iii), xxxiv (Att. 
Mac.) . Also 34 according to Kaibel, but this is wrong. 

Hex, +pent. + 2 hex. Three cases: 90 (Att. iv), 490 (Theb. 
Mac), cxii (Theb. Mac.) not certain. 

Hex, -{- pent + 3 hex. One case : xcvng (Epid. iii). 

Hex. + 2 pent -f- hex. Two cases : xxv (Att. iv), 785 (Cnid. ii). 

2 h£x, '\'pent + hex. One case : xxiv part (Att. iv-iii). 

2 hex, -^ pent -f- 3 hex. One case : 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

3 hex, -^ pent + 3 hex. One case : 95 (Att. iii). 

Especially abnormal are the following two cases. — 768 (Xanthus 
iv) has two hexameters followed by two pentameters, then two regular 
distichs, and lastly four hexameters. — The incantation-formula 11 36 
(Att. iii-ii) consists, as cut on the tablet, of 3 hexameters, followed 
by a pentameter (SecrfUH^ iSpyoXciois crw ff "Exan^i ^wwx) and a half- 
verse («cai 'Eptvua-iv ^Aitfuuvoi?) Standing by itself. But Kaibel is right 
in taking the words <rlfv ff "Eicdn^ \6aviai koI "Epevixrii^ riXiBuavax^ 
together as a hexameter. The original is evidently muddled ; prob- 
ably it was all in hexameters, and the complement of the half-verse 
3c(r/u)i? apyoXuons has fallen out. 

As stragglers of the dactylic class we may enumerate four cases in 
which a pentameter stands alone : * 

ToBami. ^iXXd XapfxvXlSa 8eicara[v], CXXIX (Posidonia vi), 
Ev^pwv €^€iroiyja ov/c dSa^s Hapto^, 759 (Att. v), 
[v]io« narpofcA.eo9 AcuSoAos tipyaxraro, LXXXII (Ephesos iv), 
cifu 8c Uava-avCa, rov icarairvyordrov, 1 131 (lamp, v) ; 

and two epitaphs which consist of a dactylic penthemimeres, only, 
and are perhaps reminiscences of poetry rather than poetry : ' 

"EySiyXau ToSc o-dfta, XLlv (Aegina vi), 
[MavJSpoTrvXov roSe o-d/ta, XCiii (Corinth vi). 

None of these are included in the tabulations on p. 42. 



1 Cp. the epigram of Phormis in Paus. v, 27, 2, 
^ Cp. Artl6inis r69t orj/Aa, Aristot. Mirabil. 131. 
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Of non-dactylic metres the least rare is the iambic trimeter. 
Twenty epigrams are composed in it, as follows : ^ 

Epitaphs. Dedications, Artists^ inser. Others. 
Centuries VI-V ... 2 i 5 4 

Centuries IV-II ... 4 2 - i 

Uncertain (Cypriote) . - i - - 

Their brevity is noteworthy : thirteen of the twenty are monostichs, 
and only three (all late) exceed two verses. — The verse, from its 
nature and associations, had less dignity: it would do for a short 
inscription of a lighter character, a gift-epigram or an artist's signa- 
ture, but was seldom chosen for graver monumental uses. A long 
epitaph in iambic trimeter (like 246 and 258) was not possible before 
the Macedonian epoch. Perhaps the oldest trimeter inscriptions are 
the epitaph of Amorgos lvi, and the Spartan inscription c, both bu- 
strophedon. The oldest Attic inscription of this form is the epitaph 
of MuptVi;, 1 1 : here the metre was chosen with regard to the form of 
the name, as also in 246 ('Ao-KAi/TrioSoro^), and 751 (Kpi/o-iAas) . 

This repugnance to the trimeter for epitaphs led in three cases to 
the adoption of a distich of mixed form : 

Hexameter + iambic trimeter, 211(2 distichs) and cxvii (3 distichs) ; 
Dactylo-trochaic heptameter + elegiac pentameter, 187 (2 distichs). 

The object in each of these was the introduction of a proper name 
containing __ w _ ; KXeiroc^v (where, however, KXarcx^dcov was 
possible; see p. loi), AaftoTt/Aos, Evdu8a/xo?. All are of the Mace- 
donian period. 

More extraordinary combinations are the following. — The maker 
of 48 sandwiched a single iambic dimeter hypercatalectic among his 
five hexameters, simply to bring in the name 'Imroarpdrrj. — The 
epitaph 79 consists of two hexameters and two trochaic tetrameters, 
without visible reason. — In cxxvii, an Orphic gold tablet of Sybaris, 
we have three hexameters -|- two doggerel verses containing iambic 
reminiscences, -f- i hexameter. — In cxlfv, an ancient Thessalian 

1 Of Cent. VI-V: 11, LVi. — 746. — 1098 a RM (part), 751 (part), 762, 1099, 
cxxxv. — 1097, c, 1 1 30, cxxxiv. Of Cent. IV-II : 93, 210, 246, 258. — 783, cxi. 
— xxxvi (part). Cypriote cxxxvii. 
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epitaph, one hexameter is followed by eight words with distinct poetic 
coloring, but without definable metre. 

In trochaic tetrameters are composed three epigrams : 783 (part), 
790, xcvui ; all of Macedonian time. 

In 1 133 we have iambic trimeters catalectic, in 1132 catalectic 
iambic tetrameters, in cxxxvi a verse consisting of two catalectic 
trochaic dimeters (^lAros rjfu ras koXos a KvXji a irouciXa). All three 
are vase-inscriptions. 

There remain three inscriptions in lyric measures : these are the 
paean of Isyllus XCVII4 (Epidaurus iii) in ionics, the short anapaestic 
dedication of Dodona, 775 a RM, and the inscription on Hiero's 
helmet 745, in three logaoedic verses^ (according to Rohl, the last 
two form a hexameter) . 



II. 

UNMETRICAL VERSES. 

I. — Hexameters with too many Feet. 

{a) Seven feet 

yalpfTt ot iraptdrrc?, cyw 8c 'AvTMrraTiys vos *Ardppov, 22 (Att. v). 

^(oupvrt ^ Oi irapi6vT€^y ^[y]^ ^ AtTrcJv ?rarpi8a ivOdS€ KtlyuoXy 23. 
(Att. iv). 

otSa 8c (TOi ori kcI Kara yQs« ctTrcp )(prf<rr6i^ ycpas iariv, 48 (Att. iii). 

if>iXxnJvra ayriif^iXowra top avSpa ^OvT^ifioy r^Oa Kpariarrf^ 79 (Att. 
iv-n) . 

8170-0) cyw StocucXciav *ca[i icJ-nyfuxTa icai /xeya 10)809, 1 136 (Att. iii— ii). 

In the last case the trouble seems to lie in the substitution of 
SoKTifcXeiav for some other name, like Mvprci), to which the formula was 
originally adapted. 

(^) Eight feet 

irpiorrfi aoi rifim, rtr^, vapk nepcrc^ovi^i IlXovrctivi re Kctrrcu, 48^ 
(Att. iii). 

^ Compare the logaoedic dedicatory inscription of Echembrotus at Thebes,. 
Paus. X, 7, 6 (Bergk Poet. Lyr.* iii, p. 203). 



1 
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2. — Interpolations in Hexameters. 

jvroF *A$av<Aapov t€ koI *Ao-o>7ro8a>pov ro8c f€pyw, XCV (Olymp. Af^. 
v) : Tc is redundant. 

Scfiov ^[irjoias Set rtva ^€^vXayfi.€vw c{ fuCXa iravrof CXXVii 
(Sybaris ii) : 8ci rwa superfluous. 

iy<a Tffd *ApKrTOKpmji ko. fjxv jaraaav fcacriyvi^roi, LXXVI 
(Cypriote) : iyia is added. 

fUfivafi€voi evftpyto'ias ras irai eS irorc lfp€$(iy same. Either irai 
or €? is interpolated. • 

NiKiac fu ayfOrfKcv 'AiroAAwt vio? 0pacrv/uii^o«, 778 (Caljonna iv— 
ii) : vtos is interpolated (Herwerden). Dittenberger, *AiroAAov uids- 

Probable also is the interpolation of x<>w in the Cypriote inscrip- 
tion Lxxvni : see Appendix, p. 187. 

3. — Other Unrhythmical Hexameters. 

[-.v^] cov fi 6y^0rj]K€ IlorciSavi fav[aicTi], LXXXVm (Corinth vi). 
[— c^— fi dveJA^Kc [IloreijSavt f [amKTt], xa (Corinth vi). 

Both should read IlorciSaf (dvi. 

In XXVI (Att. iv), the atrocious epitaph spoken of above (p. 38), 
occur several unrhythmical verses ; the first being a conflation of a 
hexameter and a pentameter. See Appendix. 

A halting hexameter, lacking two syllables, in the first and second 
feet, appears to be in the Cypriote inscription lxxvii, if Deecke has 
rightly reconstructed this. 

Irregular quantity of single syllables will be treated in section VI. 

4. — Unmetrical Pentameters. 

^avc[K]ptT7f TratSt x^P^^t^^^ 229 a RM (Erythrae vi). Rohl 
would complete the first half by transposing fnfrtfp from the pre- 
ceding verse. 

*Ap)(€<rrpdTrpr dU^Spi m$€ivoTaTrfv, 5 1 (Att. iv-ii). 

Swrpjopoi ovSk <^iXov9 yovcas iTn&tav, 23 (Att. iv). The Stonecutter 
omitted kclL before yovcas. 

(rta<f>p(av Kal ;(pi;oT^ Kal Ipyari^ iracrav txwHra iS/Den/v, 60 (Att. 
iv-ii) . The spaced words are an interpolation. 
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yipai mu ff^povrCSi evoxfius htKo^ XXVI (Att iv). The first words 
should read ^povriSi kcu flpau 

['Ojw<ro[s *Ov]ao-[av]Tos iirpriA ^lOficvof, LXXm (Cypr. Mac). A 
pentameter with an anacrusis ! The restoration seems certain, from 
the accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters. 

The second verse of cxxii (Pharsalos v), in LoUing's restoration, 
appears as a hybrid hexameter-pentameter : 

But this is very uncertain. 

5. — Unmetrical Iambic Trimeters. 

Arffiaivtrrf^ dfu fAvrjiAa rrjs Aaft^ydpcci), LVI (AmorgOS vi). 

The original was adapted to another name, like Avo-oivoc. 

Xaprfi ihtoK€ EwWoivi fu, cxxxiv (vase v). 

Insert Swpov after €8<i>kc 



III. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEXAMETER. 

^.— CAESURAS. 

I. — Caesura of the Third Foot. 

In thirteen verses the usual gap between the two verse-halves is 
bridged over by a long word reaching to the middle of the fourth 
foot: 

[ 00 — v^] Tov ^vBvfidxov NavcrioTpaTov ct/it^ IV (Att. vi). 

Ev^/AOi AoKpos 'AcrrvKXco? rpU *0\vfiiri ivUiav, 940 a RM' 

(Olymp. Samos v) . 
Tifv fiiv a&(X<lnp^ ArfiKpdrrfs Ttjv TopyCov itrxcv, 875 a add. 

(Olymp. iv). 
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<r§s (Sperms, NticoirroA[c]/ii7, )(pwo9 ovirorc A[v]<r€t, 6 1 (Att. iv— iii)» 
dyycIXoi Aaicc3atfioK£Oi9 eX^dvra ro ^cIok, XCVII5 (Epid. iii). 
[iraTnrov] 8* etfu EvavopiSo, irarpo^ 8c Nccdvo^, 490 (Theb. Mac). 
Aeivofimos 8c icao'iyvi/ri;, ^pdiov 8* aA,o;(09 /^[iTv], UV (Del. 
.A^^. vi). 

[ vX5 8]c ;(apt{o/i.cK[o$ w w — w], 936 a RM (Lac.v). 

o^s 8* af>cr^9 KOI (rox^pocrvvi^s fivrifi€iov aTratriVy 59 (Att. iv— ii) . 
Tovs 8^ T/5<wrcws #c(u a<o<f>poavvriv rjv eixofuv ^fLCis, 78 (Att. iv— ii). 
euvofiCoLV T€ KOI clpdvav koll vKovtov dfJx/Kfnj, XCVII2 (Epid. iii). 
avTop ifJLoi yews ovpdviov* roSe 8* tore kcu avroi* lO^*] (Petil. ii). 
pj€p.vap,hoL cv^cpyccrtas ras wtu cv irorc l/rpc^o, LXXVI (Cypriote). 

Rohrs restoration of xlv (Aegina v) gives [^Joroo-cs, but it is 

3 4 

possible to make [cjoracrc?. In the Cypriote inscription lxxviii, 

4 5 

Neubauer reads ^c^dx^slAXcfonis, and says that the two words are 
united by crasis; but even if the words were certain, it would be 
better to assume aphaeresis. See furthermore p. 77- 

Of 656 verses in which the third-foot caesura is discernible, 397 
have the penthemiraeral or * masculine' caesura, and 259 the trochaic 
or * feminine.' The proportion of masculine caesuras is a little more 
than 3 to 2. If, however, we separate the earlier from the later 
inscriptions, we shall see that the preponderance of the masculine 
caesura is altogether a matter of the later period. (I throw out six 
verses in Cypriote characters and three indeterminate second-hand 
inscriptions.) 

Cent. Vl-V . . . Masc. 60. Fcm. 65. Ratio 100: 109. 
Cent. IV-II . . . Masc. 331. Fern. 191. Ratio 100:58. 

The proportion in the first line is entirely normal, but that in the 
second line is almost startling, when we reflect that in the hexameter 
of literature the feminine caesura has almost everywhere a marked 
predominance. 

The following statistics are here in point. For a part of them I 
am indebted to Seymour (Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, vol. xvi, p. 33); the rest are from my own enumera- 
tions. 
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Hexameters. 

M. F. 

Homer, average of six books, loo : 131 
Hesiod, £rga, and Theog., 

400 w 100: 190 

Horn. Hymns, i, ii, vii . . 100:120 
Cyclic poets, 200 w. . . . 100 : 106 

PSinyassis, 50 w 100 : 56 

Antimachus, 50 w. . . . 100 : 79 

Aratus 100 : 100 

Theocritus, bucolic and pop- 
alar poems ^ 100 : 104 

Theocritus, 5 epic and court 

pieces* 100:281 

Callimachus, first 4 hymns . 100 : 279' 
Apoll. Rhod., B 1-600 . . 100: 188 
Nicander, Ther., 600 w. . 100 : 217 



Elegiacs. 

M. r. 
Tyrtaeus, 73 distichs . . . 100 : 192 
Mimnermus, 43 dist. . . . 100:153 

Solon, 105 dist 100:133 

Tlieognis, 350 dist 100:154 

Xenophanes, 31 dist. . . . 100:82 
Simonides, epigrams approved 

by Bergk 100 : 143 

Ion, 20 dist 100 : 54 

Plato, epigrams approved by 

Bergk 100 : 330 

Callimachus, epigrams ap- 
proved by Schneider . . 100 : 366 



This brings the case pretty clearly before us. At first there was 
a distinct, but not excessive, predilection for the trochaic caesura. 
Then this preference diminished a little. Thence we discern two 
divergent tendencies. With one set of poets the feminine caesura 
came again into vogue. They swung back to the Homeric point, 
and went far beyond it. This fashion prevailed at the Alexandrian 
court, where he was the best poet who could put the most trochaic 
endings into the third foot. The other, less numerous, group kept 
on in the old direction, cultivating the penthemimeres more and 
more. If we may accept the evidence of very scant remains, Pan- 
yassis and Antimachus, Xenophanes and Ion belong here. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt about Aratus, whose usage contrasts 
strongly with that of his contemporary Callimachus. Theocritus has 
two styles, as the table shows. In his folk-poetry he uses the mas- 
<:uline caesura about half the time ; in his court compositions he 
outdoes Callimachus in avoiding it. It is clear how the matter looked 
to him. The masculine caesura had a familiar, every-day air ; the 
trochaic a loftier ring. 



^ Eight strictly bucolic pieces (i, iii, iv, v, vi, viii, ix, xi) with an average ratio 
•of 100 : 96 ; five popular scenes (ii, vii, x, xiv, xv) showing 100 : 115. 
* Nrs. xiii, xxii, xxiv, xvi, xvii. 
' The hymn to Delos, taken by itself, has 100 : 542 ! 
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In this light, the usage of the inscriptions appears less surprising^ 
They belong with this more popular vein of poetry. The unliterary 
poets — the occasional versifiers — of the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies preferred distinctly the penthemimeral form of the heScameter, 
following a fashion which has left a few, but only a few, traces of 
itself in our existing literature.^ 

It is further to be noted that the proportion of feminine caesuras 
is larger in elegiac verse than in pure hexameters. The above table 
shows that this is true in literature. In inscriptions the case is 
thus : 



Hexameters. 




Elegiacs. 






M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


VI-V . . . 


28 


36 


VI-V ... 27 


29 


IV-II . . . 


"4 


35 


IV-II ... 204 


»5i 


Indetcnn. . . 


2 


- 


Indeterm. . . - 


I 


Cypriote . . 


4 


2 


• 






148 


73 


231 


181 


Ratio 100:49. 






Ratio 100 : 78. 





(Whereby I have thrown out the two inscriptions in hexameters and 
trimeters, and the indiscernible * dactylic^ inscriptions.) The reason 
of this is not far to seek. The feminine caesura gave more variety 
to elegiac verse : the penthemimeres simply duplicated the cadence 
of the pentameter. 

Elision in the penthemimeral caesura occurs twenty-four times.* 
In the feminine caesura only twice (43, xcvii^ 1. 20). The freedom 
of short for long in the masculine caesura is hardly certain : see p. 74. 
Shortening of a vowel before a vowel in the feminine caesura, eight, 
times.^ For hiatus in this part of the verse see p. 106. 



^ I have noted a single instance where the trochaic caesura seems deliberately 
chosen. Isyllus, xcvii, 1. 19, has XtvKolai 8c(^Fas, where Acvwoir Sct^Fos was 
equally possible. 

2 Nrs. 4, 35, 35 a add., 53, 69, 82, 85, 89, 91, 466, 484, 486, 521, 759, 773, 
773 a RM, 773b RM, 785, 856, 856a prf., 859, XXIII, xcvii, (2 examples). A 
probable example cxxii, where Cauer McFcicAca re 5f. An uncertain instance,. 

LVIII. 

• Nrs. 63, 78, 87 (where, however, Herwerden conjectures vopcS/{ar*), 255,. 
768, Lxvi, XCVII5 (1. 68), xcviii. 
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2. — Bucolic Caesura. 

A word-cDd coincides with the end of the fourth foot in 400 of 
the 681 hexameters legible at this point; and of these 312 have a 
dactyl before the caesura in question. 

With Bucolic Caesura. WrrHouT Bucolic 
With With Total Caesura. 

dactyh spondee. aoim* 

Cent. VI- V .... 44 16 60 76 

Cent. IV-II .... 265 68 333 201 

Cypriote 2 3 5 3 

Indeterm i i 2 i 

312 88 400 281 

The dactylic cadence is so important a feature of the TOfiii 
jSovjcoXim} that we may well anticipate a little in discussing it here. 
I will enumerate the verses which depart from the usual form in 
ha\ing a spondee here. About one-fourth of them form the spondee 
with Ktu: 

6.yaBov Kol autifipovoi dv&po^f 4 (Att. vi). 

yucrf Kal rpHs rov 6irXtTa[v], 936 (Arg. v). 

TToa-ti Kal fJLffTpi Aciroucra, 76 (Att. iv). 

So 3» 21, 43, 48, 53, 58a RM, 67, 85, 95, 198, 519, 521, 781, 782, 
XXIV, XXVI, XXXIV (twice), xcvii, 1. 24. In all, twenty-two examples. 
The remainder I quote in full : 

KCifuu 8* ^v 8i7/x[o>c 'AOrp/iav], 92 (Att. iv-ii). 
voTvCoii ifi. <ffdp€a-i Xcokois, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 
[0]cxv^ €ts yaxrripa O^ol, 1033 (Att. iii). 
Otiav TTpos 8<i>Scica j8(i>/tiOK, 1043 (Att. iv). 
[Fc]aTo[v wp]6s ripfm K€k[€v]dc[v], 29 (Att. iv-iii). 
.ycveav, os <^i8ero Sipa. Zcife, XCVII5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 
-yccTttis Ta9 {irai) «? wore Ippt^a, LXXVI (Cypriote). 
'•iruirrfv fjv o.')(opLfv ^pMy 78 (Att. iv— ii). 
'Kpdrrp Ttfy Topytov i<rx€v, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
oauLv TOts Trao-iv l&€<r6aL, XXXII (Att. iv). 
Ktu fjL€ xBiav iJSe fcoXwrci, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
Kxd pjt xL^]**" ^7^ jcoXwrct, Lxxiii (Cypr. Mac). 
l\€i xOtiv irai&i Tov -^Sw, 90 (Att. iv). 
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XafjLwpofJL ^(os, Tl€pa€<f>6vrj^ Sc, 62 (Att. iv). 
[rjpoiraiv crwv Xerxes Ittcuvov, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
;(apo7ro9 tovS* cSXeccv 'Apiy?, 1 80 (Corc. vi). 

*AX€/roTi79 x*ip('') Ta('')S' Ivipaxra, Lxxvni (Cypriote), very 
uncertain. See Appendix. 

TV ff €v wpa<r((r)*, [wj irapoSwrou CXIII (Haliart. vi). 

ravTTiv Set irai^a? dfcovcrai, 78 (Att. Iv— iii). 

cx« fi€V Touvofta KpLoiVi 63 (Att. iv). 

act yap irao'tv dpccTKCDv, 64 (Att. iv). 

vo/iov dci TovSc aipovras, xcviij 1. 25 (Epid. iii). 

T08' ovTTw irpoa-Oe iwtirovSas, cxxvii (Sybaris ii). 

0€oy€tTa»v ©v/AOv^ov iraic, 90 (Att. iv). 

[w — ]fi<M)v TTarpoi iavTov, 777 (Salamis iv— ii). 

'HpaicX€ci>y Nt[K]ia8o[v Trai], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

OT* ovSrj^ TnywoKa to>v vvv, CI (Sparta vi— v). 

IlcipaicvS) irat9 Sc MeF(i>vo9, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

'A vTio" Tas <hii'o^x<'^^^> 773 (Panticapaeum Mac). 
M€vav8po[9 — >^ vy _ w], 753 (Att. v). 
$€idKTrj^ kpiriff a/x* avra>i, 1 03 3 (Att. iii). 
Oopvo-Ttts 7rai5 6 Tpiaxo^y 938 (Tanagra iv). 
tviira Tw d(v)dpw7r<i>, Lxxvii (Cypriote). 
©eoo-iz/Aov [_ w v^ _ w], 10 (Att. vi). 
K[Xcot]Tov Tov Mevco-aix/Aov, I a add. (Att. vi). 
[^ — ]ov TToT? ToS* dyoA/no, X (Att. vi). 
Kpo^CXov TTttis di'c^i7K[cv], u (Delos iii-ii). 
TOV Kvirp(ov TOV 2aAafu[vi]ov, 188 (Aeg. v). 
Aiovvo-(pv* tS)v 8* cTi vpoa-Oey, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 
Kttl [n]vp[p]a ft€t[{]ova ^[v]t7t[(ov], 844 (Att. iv). 
cAata? •^fjL€po<l>vWovy xcviij 1. 20 (Epid. iii). 
oTJs ^vXV^ ^^"^ '"*P* dvSpti 80 (Att. iv-ii). 
IT 0X17 09 raxrS* *E7riSavpov, XCVllg 1. 14 (Epid, iii). 
6 ^iX(ovo9 A17X109 cMc, 213 ( Delos? iv-ii). 
ToSc 8* avro)i 80/109 cirotct, 179 (Core. vi). 
[cv] ^laOfiioi vavKpaTi[aaTif:]^ 941 (Att. iii). 
€v TpiKKrfi ireipaScirj^, XCVII3 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

fi€ Kovpov M€VTopa Xiou, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). 

dirapxrjv TaSrfvaiai, U (Att. vi-v). 
irpo<l>TJTrjv rfOiraxraT avT09) 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
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[irpo<l>ij]rri[v ^aTrao']a[r]o tf>[oK], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 
KaAXiO-roZ, ya2a icaAvTrrci, 56 (Att. iv— ii). 
KtvSvvoiv tiKova n/v&c, 770 (Att. iv). 

[ww] T€Kvwv T€Kv[a Xi7rJdvTo[s], cxiv (Elatea Mac.). 

ciratva>v aiioq tlfu, XXXII (Att. iv). 

[dyr] Ipymv cZri ^Koitavy cxxviii (Sybaris ii). 

dio-;(iXoi9 aySpairo^oiaiv, 26 (Att. iv). 

ao<f>Laia'iv kakov ayaX/uux, IIOO (vase v). 

TifAiapStv AcX<^4& xutpaij 490 (Theb. Mac). 

Satuicras cvra fuv avSpa^, 26 (Att. iv). 

a»'€d[i7]K[«]v TrjpTfi ayoKfjLOL, LXii (Samos vi-v). 

€Or]K€ TCLv 6fi6\€KTp€v, 1 89 (Mclos iii) ; Boeckh lOrfK€(v), 

Kaibel ^f^Kc (/xc). 
oyiBrjKfv irais 'Afuavrov, cxui (Delos, unknown). 
ircpKfitiSoiT cvpwyjra Zcv9, XCVII2 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 
(^ci8o>Xd9 T€ cv^a8c Kcirai, XXXV (Att. iv). 
[v^ -_]at irvpptxni a^Xw, XLVii (Euboea iv-ii). 

It is apparent that in some of these there is practically no bucolic 
caesura at all. This is the case with the twenty-two examples of #ccu, 
and the five succeeding examples where a monosyllabic preposition 
makes the caesura. One might add even the five examples next in 
order. The monosyllable follows a strong hephthemimeral pause, and 
leans closely on the next word. In this way thirty-two cases out of 
eighty-eight would be made to disappear. If, however, we remove 
these, we should also eliminate the analogous cases from the first — 
the dactylic — column. There are not nearly so many of these. It 
is hard to say just how many. But certainly the foUoNving two : 

wpoxoos Kal €ir* co^arov 'IvSdv, 197 a add. (Rhodes Mac); 
[^7r]a[i) KJal 6 K[X^]pos ©[flrcuro-cv], 859 (Tich. iv-ii); 

as well as eight examples with disyllabic prepositions : 

ap€Trj*: iirl rippa pjokovrauf 49 (Att. iv) ; 

and the like (26, 50, 69, two cases, 211, 1033, cxxviii). In five 
others the preposition squints both ways : 

upas airo 1070s idrrcs, 96 (Att. iv— ii) ; 
ra^coi irtpl rwt^ yvd^iau^ 184 (Core iii); 
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(also 1 79, LX, cxix) ; but to be quite fair, we will exclude these also." 
Two verses with c? and to after the trochaic caesura of the fourth 
foot will be cited below, p. 55. We have therefore seventeen cases 
on this side. Making these changes in the above table, we should 
get: 

With Bucolic Caesura. Without Bucolic Caesura. 



Total. 

80 

245 
4 
I 





Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


With 
word-end. 


Without 
word-end. 


Cent. VI-V . 


• 42 


12 


54 


6 


74 


Cent. IV-II . 


. 250 


41 


291 


42 


203 


Cypriote . . . 


2 


2 


4 


I 


3 


Indeterm. . . 


I 


I 


2 


— 


I 



295 



56 



35 J 



49 



281 



33Q 



which is perhaps a fairer statement than the other. Either table 
shows clearly : ( i ) the great difference between earlier and later 
times in the liking for the break after the fourth foot — a difference 
of at least 1:2; and (2) the stronger preference in the later period 
for the dactylic ending before this break. 

As between elegiacs and pure hexameters there is no material 
difference in the use of the bucolic caesura. Omitting the indistin- 
guishable inscriptions, and using the unsifted statistics as in the first 
table above, we find : 







Hexameters. 






Elegiacs. 












Without 








Without 




Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Dactyl. 


Spondee. 


Total. 


bucolic 
caesura. 


Cent. VI-V . 


. . 20 


11 


33 


41 


22 


4 


26 


32 


Cent. IV-II. 


. . 70 


25 


95 


71 


184 


40 


224 


127 


CvDriote . . . 


. . 2 


3 

I 


5 

2 


3 


^ 


^_ 


^ 





Indeterm. . . 


. . I 


-. 


.. 


.^ 


I 



3. — Trochaic Caesura of the Fourth Foot. 

Verses like ttoXAoL 8' dp* IvOa koI tvff lOva-t frnxq ircSioto (K 2) are 
exceedingly rare and commonly regarded as faulty. But our inscrip- 
tions of more uncouth composition contain a number of examples 
of this form. Isyllus of Epidaurus has distinguished himself by 
several. 



^ I do not, of course, count out cases like rlrBriv icard yeua KoAvirrci. 
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The clearest cases are these : 

oTOKocvrt KaT€<f>OiTo iroTfUM, 77 (Att. iii). 
*Eir(&ivpoi act pCR-cv dvSpuv, XCVII^ 1. 23 (Epid. ill). 
iraperait trokrfi Avxovpyos, XCVII^ 1* 7 1 (Epid. iii). 
pXaarowra yovalax 0oavrof, CXL (Cos iii— ii). 
KoAAoyvos vir€f>, ^iA"'A7roXXov, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
T08* ciro(t)€i *Iir(ir)<xr[Tpa]To(s) <T^/iOi 8 (Att. vi) .* 

[^tXo]v Tc if>iXoun vpofTuvoLf 65 (Att. iv— ii).* 
ow[ic a]v rts d[p]4[^]/Ai7o-««v, 926 (Hermione iii). 
Hrj oxK rc9 c^^s oA/TrAavicros, 1 033 (Att. iii). 
ro£oK w iirdxraro x^civ (?), CXXXin (vase Vi). 

ri/i.^ Se Kaa-iyvTfraMriv, 82 (Att. iv). 
irocriy 3c Oavovaa iro^civi/, 45 (Att. iv-iii) . 
€)(Opa 8c <^iXoiox ycwHTo, 1 1 36 (Att. iii-ii). 
pw/iiyv Sc xcp<t>v [^]'»'[c]&[«]f[av], 94 1 (Att. iii). 

I add further two verses : 

fjuiKdfi€<r<nv is cvpavov evpvv, XCVII2 1* 13 (Epid. iii) ; 
Aiiropof 8c TO «c[a8]os oirtWo), XLViu (Chalcis Mac.) ; 

which have in reality the same rhythm, as the break after i^ and rd is 
so slight. In the first case the poet might have written fjuucap€(r<r cw. 
Uncertain cases are the following. In xux (Ceos vi) Kirchhoff 
restores <l>Tfp<av [8c fAc]/iaara <^vAa. In Lxxiv (Cypriote) we have 
a(v)^pQ»rc $€ik dX(\)* irvx a KTjp (a-to-ro-pe-te-o-i-a-k'tu-ka-ke-re) : 
Deecke assumes *XX' ; but perhaps ^cwt is shortened. Dittenberger's 
emendation of the unmetrical verse 778 (see p. 46) gives *AiroXA,ov 
wos 6pa(n;/Ai/8co9, but Herwerden's reading is more probable. Finally, 
the difficult verse 760 may be read Aiayen7[s] 6yi6y)K (the stone 
hBiiKtv) Aio-<TxvX(A)(w ws Kc<^[a]\9o«, avoiding the hardly credible 
diaeresis 'Atoro7(vXou. The name At<rxvAAo$ occurs in 936 (Rohl, 
IGA, n. 37). 



* Yet see p. 79 (crasis). 

' Here, as everywhere else, I follow the principle that there is no caesura 
^ore an enclitic, nor before ijl4v and 8^. 
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I need hardly say that the caesura in question is void of ofTence 
when preceded by the stronger hephtheraimeral pause : as in Seiai 
ToS* <jlficv<^s ofyoA/ia (740), IIcAottos to IIcAa^yiKov *Apyo9 (846), and 
many other cases. Still less is it objectionable when followed by the 
TOfirf fiavKoXxtcqy provided that the intervening monosyllable leans 
backward, not forward. Turns like 'Oirocvra d!k iroXXdxi tovSc (855*), 
ac^Aa yap ol irapa AipKoi (938 a prf.), are quite normal. 

4. — Caesura after the Third Foot. 

A word-end at this point is permissible only on condition that it 
shall not be perceptible. It is commonly obscured by the foregoing 
main caesura of the third foot, the poet taking care that the inter- 
vening word shall be closer connected with what follows than with 
what precedes. Verses like [k]t[w/a]€vov cu#cXc(i)av [3] opt koI x^pt 
TovSc irpos a[v8]po9, 24 (Att. iv), are regular, and can be paralleled 
from any page of Homer. 

It becomes, however, a distinct blemish when the sense requires a 
stronger pause after this intervening word than before it. In this way 
the verses 

a-Stpa fikv ivBoS l\u aov, At^iXc, yaxa Oavovro^j 57 (Att. iv— ii) ; 
aoiv fjukv Bvf irarpU 3 17 V, Kcpicivc, 4^o$lov vie, 488 (Tanag. v) ; 

are slightly cacophonous, unless skilfully read. In Homer, E 580, 
^ '34> y 34> ^ 266, are verses of this sort. 

The following are simple atrocities : 

fiv[a]fm [toS* cot* ^Jtti o-[w]fiaTi Kcifuvov avipo^ dpicrrov, 26 (Att. iv). 
fiaWov TOi Oeov iXvofiai ^/A/xcvat, <a AvKO€p[y€], CXIX (Delph. iv— iii). 
Hoaci^viov laOi fi€ Kovpw Merropa Xiov, LXXXni (Cyme iii-ii). 

5. — Other Caesuras. 

The hephthemimeres occurs 342 times, and is absent in 347 
verses, in which this part is legible. I have noted 91 verses which 
have no caesura in or after the fourth foot. 

Caesura of the sixth foot is not frequent: Zcvs occurs as final 
word, cviii and xcviij 1. 61 ; Zev, 941 b RM. ; vv[v], xxrv ; voOs, 850 ; 
otJv, 776; iroTs, 779 (cp. also 859). In 48 is the clumsy ending 
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axpt &y {«. The third verse of liv ended with some monosyllable 
(/i[i7f] or ft[c]?). In other cases the final monosyllable is an 
enclitic (tc, vav, fu, o-c, <rot), or fiiv or 8c. 

I note a few exceptional rhythms. Two spondiac words at the 
beginning : 

Tlpfalt 0$pt9 T7V&, cxui (Delos, imknown) ; 

1 2 3 

{i;Aoi <r 'EAAas warn, 38 (Att. iv) ; 

18 8 

Oap<r€i KoipSn yap aoi, XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; 

1 S 3 

where amura and Oapatt would have sounded better. Two dactylic 
wotds: 

Avo-eoi €vdah€ cr^/Ao, 5 (Att. vi) ; 

(TWfuz fjukv ivOaBe <r6v, 35 (Att. iv) . 

Trochaic caesura of first and second feet : 

X& ftcv 'Axcuos, o 8* cf, xcv (Olymp. Ar^os v) j 

1 S3 

TwSc veto (Tot, avai, XXIII (Att. iv) ; 
12 8 

ircurt <f>i\rji tc yvKUxt, 69 (Att. iv) ; 

12 8 

ai Sk BttMn fiaXurra, SS (Att. iv-ii) . 

12 8 

Trochaic caesura of fourth and fifth feet (a 390, $ 554) : 
[^tXo]v T€ ff>0<joun irpoa-clvaL, 65 (Att. iv— ii) ; 

4 5 6 

TTouriv 8i Oav€v<ra rrodtimjy 45 (Att. iv— iii) ; 

4 5 6 

^"XOpa 8c <l>i\ouri yci/oiTo, 1 136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 

4 5 6 

P\aaTOv<ra yovaxa-i 0oavTO9, CXL (Cos iii— ii) ; 

4 5 6 

irap€Ta$€ ttoXtjI AvKcivpyo^, XCVII5 1. 7 1 (Epid. iii). 

4 5 6 

The last might have been relieved by writing ttoXci AvKoopyoq. Two 
spondiac words following the penthemimeres (H 199) : 

P<afiov Owrai^ MoAcara, XCVII3 1. 31 (Epid. iii) ; 
45 6 

Jwai, wnr€p to &Kaiov, XCVII3 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

45 6 
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Augmented forms are preferred, and elision makes room for the 
augment. Thus : 

fjitiripa idTjKOf not iirfripa O^ko, xxxn (Att. iv) ; 

1 8 

/Ao«/>' cSofuurcre, not /uotpa iofiafra'tj cxxviii (Sybar. ii) ; 

2 3 

ev8aifi<av Sk IBavov, XXV (Att. iv) j 

18 8 

over* €Oavovy 9 1 (Att. iv) ; 
8 4 

' fjLoi TctSc iXeia^j xcvnj 1. 67 (Epid. iii) ; 
4 5 

h€K €<rT€<l}avta$v, XXV (Att. iv) ; 

5 6 

yoA iKoXtnlAiv, not yaui KoXxnl/av, 51 (Att. iv— ii) ; 

6 6 

^tXoiv ft€ ^TTOMycrcv, XV (Att. vi), if verse ; 
Tttvr' ivofiiiovy 81 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

A 6 

TTDocrBt cVcirwdeis, cxxvii (Sybar. ii) ; 

5 6 

'OAvfiTTt* IvUiav, 940 a RM (Olymp. Santos v) ; 

5 6 

8v ivUojv, 941 (Att. iii) ; ^ 

6 

[ttJotc iv[ucwv]n 925 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

6 

woT€ Ifpcfia, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

6 

Preference for the augment outweighs most merely metrical con- 
siderations.^ In particular it is, we see, a more important factor than 
the choice of a trisyllable or any particular form of word at the end 
of the verse.' 

Some other illustrations of the preference for augmented forms 
will be given below (p. 62). For examples in pentameters, see pp. 
64 and 65. 

A — DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 

I. — The Fifth Foot. 

Sixteen spondiac verses occur in our inscriptions : 



^ IsyUus nevertheless has written ts 4>€lStT0, xcviij 1. 61, with rather unneces> 

sary squeamish ness, as hs iipt^Stro would have been quite defensible. 

" Accordingly <r^* iadonras is to be written rather than o-^e adwras in xcvii^ 
1. 75. • 
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UrfpaXM 'AiroXXcDK, L (Delos vi). 

^oKpiTov 'ATToAAdw, cxuii (Delos, unknown). 

l^pfjuxTTparov ^ApSrqpirrf^j 759 (Att. v). 
Tayov Oeov l&pwravro, 775 (Egypt iv). 
*A(rjcAa?rtQ>i larrfpi, XCVII2 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
vciyv hi KaXXucAcca[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). 
MvpTcv, ^cKOi, avSi/crarrcS) 205 (Halicam. ii). 

iurapxriv TaffrfvoM, n (Att. vi-v). 

ly TpiKKTfi v€tpa$€irfSy XCVIIs 1. 29 (Epid. iii). 

Oeoycircov ©v/iov^ov irai9, 90 (Att. iv). 
twira Tca a{v)Op(inna, LXXVH (Cypriote). 

iTnyOoviiov avOptajnav, 26 (Att. iv). 

ov[k £]v Tis A[p]t[^]/«;(rci€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 

'Aft/voiW Tf)€4? <^vXa9, 26 (Att. iv). 

cirl yoiWrt Trarpos fidptlHis, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

CK Bovawopov ^X^cv Ka/ii/a)[v], xcvn^ 1. 62 (Epid. iii).^ 

It will be seen that seven only of these cases conform to the most 
frequent norm of spondiac verse — a four-syllable word after a dactyl. 
Two have the tetrasyllable after a spondee : and the next two have 
practically the same form, as 0v/m)vxov Trats and tw dv^po>ircD are felt 
as rhythmical equivalents of a tetrasyllable. One verse, a Homeric 
reminiscence, ends with a trisyllable. All these are well-established 
forms, and even the ending dpt^/xi/o-etcv, following the rare trochaic 
caesura of the fourth foot, can be paralleled from Homer (B 479, 
etc.). The last three cases are monstrosities. The general character 
of the inscriptions 26 and 89, both in thought and versification, is 
such that they can afford but slender support to Srjfiov <t>rjfu^ and 
the like in Homer. Isyllus is not much better, but we will charitably 
believe that he meant the graver to cut riX.vOe ko/ivwv.* 

^ The ending ifxrtv Brjfia which Kabbadias has printed in XCVII5 1. 72, should 
obviously be £p<rc i'[<{]T7;ia. 

* There is plenty of evidence of the avoidance of such cadences. Thus 4vl 
ropTvi, 179 (Core, vi); iv\ i'fi/jMi, 26 (Att. iv); iv\ UveoT, CXVIII (Delphi iv); 
M ya&i, LXXX (Cedreae iv-iii) ; ^pdCeo o-^/io, xxxvii (Att. Mac.) ; fiorpudtSeos 
civjfi, 88 (Att. iv-iii) ; etc. 
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Ludwich^ has shown that spondiac verses were more avoided in 
elegiac poetry than in epic. This explains the comparatively small 
number of spondiazontes m the inscriptions, the proportion being 
about half what it is in Homer. Just half our sixteen cases occur in 
elegiac epigrams, though about two-thirds of the inscriptional hexa- 
meters belong in such epigrams. 

2. — The Fourth Foot. 

The preference of the verse for a dactyl in the fourth foot stands 
in close connexion with the bucolic caesura. The relative numbers 
of dactyls and spondees before this caesura have been set forth above 
(p. 51 flg.)- It only remains to point out cases where the form of 
a word has been influenced by the effort for dactylic endings. 

T17XCKXCC9, ovK d)8oi7To[v], 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
C7ri#cAee9, ov irplv iir dy^pS>Vy 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

These two verses have a bearing on n 7 and 754. 

TTcptKoAAcQi naXXa3o9 ayi^9, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 
Kar SiXa-oL ^€[p]cr€[<l>]ov€uis, cxxvii (Sybaris ii). 
fiapvircyOw (SfiyoAcoio, cxxvm (Sybaris ii). 
IXtTTov <^ao9 i/cXtoio, 521 (Thessalonica Mac). 
?rpoAi7ra»v <^ao9 dcA/oio, CXXVII (Sybaris ii). 
&v 1X009, cIkw ofJL avrov, XXIII (Att. iv). 
i^vfuurcv ifi pian rjSe, 83 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

where the sense would suggest rather iOavfwi*. 

La Roche has discussed, in the Zeitschrift fur Oesterreichische 
Gymnasien, 1876, p. 413 flg., the Homeric use of ivl and cV in the 
fourth foot. His conclusion is that ^vt is to be written when the 
preposition leans backwards, h when it leans forward. There is 
sense in this principle, as the bucolic caesura is felt in the one case 
and not in the other.^ The inscriptions follow La Roche's rule three 
times, and violate it once : 



^ De kexametris poetarum Graecorum spondiacis^ p. 1 8 flg. 
^ La Roche, however, in applying the second part of the rule, makes an ex- 
ception in the case of digammated words following the preposition. Before these 
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dic[/uui]?« €vi o-ui^povos i7)3ds, cxvii (Elatea Mac.). 
vorvia^ ifJL <f>ape(n Xeofcoif, 774 (Wene iv— iii). 
K€Lfua S* iv 8i7fi{o>i 'AOrpnav^y 92 (Att. iv~ii). 

\6y)(€k ivl a^ofjuiTi iKcivfov, 26 (Att. iv). 

No one has attempted to make irori {irpori) and wp6^ conform ta 
any such rule. It would not be very hard. The disyllabic form in 
this part of the verse is oftenest found before a f -word (dcrrv, "IXxov ; 
Z 113, O 681, etc.). On the other hand, irpos rct;(09 iptian^j vpo^ 
Touri T€ vmw; (X 1 1 2, k 6S), etc. But we have irort Sctf/ia yipomj 
442 ; similarly ( 297, A 426, etc. Like this is 

ifibv iroTt vLova vqov^ cxix (Delphi iv-iii) = Herod, i, 65, 

But for two cases with irp6?, see above, p. 51. 

Where there is no bucolic caesura, no preference for a dactyl is 
manifest. We find ['A]pi<rroic\^s (not -#cXci;s), vi (Att. vi), €^^4ov[/xw] 

(not-cdjuiyF), 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

3. — The First and Second Foot. 

In verses of which the whole first half can be read with certainty, 
dactyls and spondees occur as follows : 





With Masc. Caesura 


With Fern. Caesura 




of third foot. 


of third foot. 


Spondee + spondee . 


... SO 


22 


Spondee + dactyl . 


... 81 


70 


Dactyl + spondee . 


... 116 


69 


Dactyl + dactyl . 
.1 .1 


... 103 


80 
« .1 • 



It will be seen that there is a difference, too large to be accidental, 
between the verses with the masculine caesura of the third foot, and 
those with the feminine, in the relative frequency of some forms. In 
the one class the form with dactyl + spondee distinctiy preponderates ; 
in the other, the double dactyl is the favored form. 

The theory of a preference for a spondee in the first foot does 
not find any support in inscriptions. We have, to be sure, niXoi) 

he would write ivi. Indeed all the editors of Homer do this. But there is no 
reason for the distinction. If we write iv yo6ycun Kcirai, consistency demands 
abo iv poivoiri v6inrm. The manuscripts, of course, have ivl oXvvKii but this 
may be only a piece of diasceuasm to prop up the metre. 
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TrarptSos, not rnXotfi, 9 1 (Att. iv) ; Ti/jumcA.^, not Ti/umcXci/s, 14 (Att- 

s IS 

vi) ; [navlraxAm, 926 (Hermione iii) ; 'HpaxAcZ, ux (Delos Mac.) ; 

ddpaa KoipHk, not OdfHrtt, xcvu^ 1. 68 (Epid. iii) ; ^nkovr dXAo, 30 
12 12 

(Att. iii) ; rwt At AauiXxoc, not Airt, 1098 a RM (Melos vi-v) ;^ 

1 2 8 

— all in accordance with the spoken language. On the other hand, 

a#cova, not ciKw, eight times, cix (Olymp. iv), 938 (Tanagra iv), 
1 

777 (Salam. iv-ii), 773 (Panticapaeum Mac.), lxdc (Rhod. Mac), 
Lii (Delos iii-ii), 854 (Delos iii-ii) ; cxl (Cos iii-ii) ; avSpcs 
^iroCrfoavj not iroiqanvy IIOO (vase v) ; o/dms €Kapv)($rf^ not KopvxOff^ 

2 3 12 8 

941 b RM (Olymp. iii), x^P^^^^ 'f<"» ^^^ x^P^*'' '^°^ 77^ ('^^^- "^"^Oi 

1 2 

Koiviv airwiy not iras, xcviij 1. 12 (Epid. iii) ; cu\co, 505 (Tricca iii) ; 
1 2 1 

£cpK€o, 260 (Cyrenaica ii) ; vcucca, 19 (Att. vi) ; ooreo, 90 (Att. iv), 
1 11 

234 (Smyrna iii), 225 (Ephesos Mac.) : — one or two of which are 
against the every-day language. 

Nor is the case different with the second foot We note, on the 
one hand, rv^i; irpouircfi^c, not ?rpocirc/i^c, 39 (Att. iv) ; rovfiov, 52 

2 8 8 

(Att. iv) ; [n]v^oKX^«, 71 (Att. iv) ; 'AptcrroKX^, 75 (Att. iv-iii) ; 

2 8 2 8 

^AXas wa<ra, not aTrooa, 38 (Att. iv) ; ^o^etvos Traxnv, 519 (Thessalon. 

2 8 2 8 

Mac). On the other, wort ct^/a', not irp6^, 4 (Att. vi) ; Tifu>icA.ci;v, 

3 2 8 

492 (Theb. iv) ; ^v kcvc^i, not kciv^i, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; ov icevea, 851 

2 3 2 8 

(Rhod. iii) ; 'AX^vwp €ff[o]o;<r€v, not 7ro«;<7«v, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) ; 

12 3 

i;tos Ivauv^ 744 (Olymp. v) ; dyxoBi inu8o9, not dyxw, 491 (Orchom. 

2 8 2 8 

ii). 

One sees that the preference for familiar forms was a much more 
frequent motive of choice than any liking for dactyls or spondees in 
these places. 

^ The verse is perhaps a pentameter. 
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4. — The Third Foot. 

When the third foot has no caesura, it is oftenest a dactyl. The 
list of such verses given above (p. 47 fig.) shows only two cases of 
a spondee. 

After the masculine caesura, it makes little difference whether the 
second half of the verse begins with a long or with two shorts. In 
xcviis 1. 29, Isyllus has chosen to say cv Tpuctcrft TOMiffdriij where 

hi would have afforded a slight alleviation of the ponderous rhythm. 



IV. 

STRUCTURE OF THE PENTAMETER. 

The two most essential features — the caesura between the two 
parts^ and the dactylic rhythm of the second part — are always 
preserved. Elision in the chief caesura occurs 34 times.^ A short 
syllable for a long once only,* 24 ; see p. 74. Hfatus at this point 
only in the wretched doggerel xxvi ; see pp. 47 and 107. 

I. The First Half. — The distribution of dactyls and spondees 
may be thus shown : 

Spondee + spondee . . 50 (14 in Cent VI- V, 36 in Cent. IV-II). 

Spondee + dactyl ... 71 (23 " " 48 " " )• 

Dactyl + spondee . . 143 (25 " " 118 " " ). 

Dactyl + dactyl ... 100 (28 " " 72 « " )• 

The proportions do not differ greatly from those in hexameters with 
penthemimeral caesura (se6 p. 61), but the preponderance of the 
third form (dactyl -|- spondee) is more marked. 

Among the great variety of rhythmical forms produced by different 



iNrs. I a add., 21, 35, 35 a add. (two examples), 39, 40, 69, 89, 183, 214, 
220, 234, 255, 488, 492» 5»9. 750a add., 759, 769, 773, 845, 854, 856a prf., 
858, 875 a add., 932, 1043, XXV, Lxxxiii (three examples), cxvin, cxxxix. 
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caesuras, some are distinguished by their frequency. Those which 
occur more than ten times are the following : ^ 



__ W v^ I 27 

_ w w I _ I 23 

_ vy I v^ _ I 13 









17 
II 






\J v-/ 



26 



w v^ I — I vy v-' — 15 

WW — I w w — 14 

w w I WW 13 

W I W I W W 12 



A single word forms the first half-verse in 184 (cm-aicouciicoo-crovs) 

and LXXXIII (cucoa-aTrCKTaCTCis). 

We note further &€pK€o^ not ScpKcv, cxiv (Elatea Mac.) and 855 
(Atalante iii) ; oo-tco, 183 (Core. Mac); x^oXkcou dyr, 856 a prf. 

1 IS 

(Hypate Mac); [nv^JxAm, 926 (Hermione iii) ; cucovo, 940a 
RM (Olymp. Santos v), lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii), 260 (Cyren. iii-ii) > 
yaiptiv cis, not y(up€fj.€v €i9y 78 1 (Ciiid. iii) ; fiopeov, 214 (Rhenaea 

IS 8 

iii) ; evfcXci^, 851 (Rhodes iii). 

s 8 

Augmented forms preferred : fiv^fi ia^rna-ev], 220 (Amorg. iv) ;. 
fjivrjfM lonyo-cv, LVin (Amorg. iv) ;* {wcra tc ckocvcSvouv, xun (Salam. iv)^ 

IS 1 s 8 

2. The Second Half. — The forms which occur more than ten 



times are these : 

WW |ww — 5^ 

ww| WW 5^ 

w|w |ww 43 

— wlw WW 42 

wlw w|w 38 



Iww Iww 29 

ww| — |ww 19 

ww| w|w 19 

Iww w|w 15 

w w I WW 15 



1 In many cases the less common fonns ' are rhythmically equivalent to these^ 
from the close connexion of words. 

^ The verse may possibly be a hexameter. 
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CompahDg these with the two-dactyl forms of the first half, we note 
that the form _ w w I _ I w v^ — , which is there first in order of 
frequency, here takes the seventh place. On the other hand, 
_ w I w — w w _, which here is one of the more fi'equent forms, 
occurs but four times in the first half. The form _ I w w — w \^ — 
is found eight times (in the first half only once). A single word, 
cvrauciuScxerts, forms the second half- verse in 205. A monosyllable 
ends the pentameter only once : /ji[dp]<nfi[o]v [i<rr]i ro XP^^^]^ 5^9* 

Augment preferred : tovt irtXea-o't, 740 (Melos vi) ; ypofiuL 
^rvroxrc, 89 (Att. iv-ii) ; frdyra [^Jicparas and [iravrja iKparti^, CXVIU 

6 4 4 6 

(Delphi iv) ; rcpft' 2\a/3cv, 856 (Atalante Mac.) ; toOSc Itv^oi/, 225 

4 A 4 5 

(Ephes. Mac.) ; twSc iXarpewroy 850 (Att. iv-iii) ; irarpX ^ftyicc], 

45 45 

Civ (Olymp. vi) ; cXirtS* l^cvro, 21 (Att. v) ; ^iXocs IXittc^, not <l>Dioun 

45 6 

Xansj 56 (Att. iv-ii) ; iroW* iKafJLt, 851 (Rhod. iii). In cropoc 

6 6 6 

iKripurav, 183, it is written against the metre.^ 

The second half exactly repeats the form of the first in three cases : 

KJ \^ I WVy' II V^W I \^ \J , 50. 

^\j \j I _^w— ll_ww I _wv>'__, 205 V. 6, 5 19 v. 4. 



V. 



STRUCTURE OF OTHER VERSES. 

I. Iambic Trimeter. — Out of twenty inscriptions in this metre, 
thirteen are composed in strict form; that is, without resolutions 
either of thesis or arsis. Of the remainder, two (93, 11 30) have 
only resolutions which would be permissible in tragic senarii. The 
other five have the fireedom of the comic trimeter : they are numbers 
Lvi, 746, 246, 783, cxxxvii, of which the first two are archaic. 

^ In 53, rov8* frvx^y should be read, rather than rov9§ n/x^- 
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The trimeters which form distichs with hexameters in cxvii are 
strict; those in 211 have one resolution, not transcending tragic 
limits. 

The resolutions of thesis arc these : 

iwl v€o-, 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). -rai vifyiBfHKy 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

1 8 ^ 

-oi *avi$€y^ 746 (Olvmp. /if^. v). -ra rov *EDacr«rtfcKOu, 211 (Syr. iii). 

2 4 5 6 

-ro) KorvXavn 1 130 (vase vi). 'Ao-jcXiptoSoTau, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

8 4 6 

n'w ycyom, 93 (Att. iv-iii). Aa/A^ayo/ocoo, LVI (Amorgos vi).*^ 

8 8 6 

Disyllabic arses occur as follows : 

'A<^po&Ttm 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). Ai/rt twv, 746 (Olymp. Arg. v)* 

s 4 

KttTc^Kc, cxxxvii (Cypriote). irevracToOs, 246 (Bith. Mac). 

8 8 4 

The chief caesura is the ordinary one, after the second trochee,, 
in thirty-seven verses, the whole number of verses being fifty-three. 
Porson's rule of the fifth foot is nowhere violated. 



2. Trochaic Tetrameter. — There are twenty-one verses, sixteen 
of which have the customary caesura after the fourth foot. Four 
have the break in the middle of the fourth foot, one in the middle 
of the fifth. — The inscription 790 and the trochaic part of 79 follow 
strict rules ; 783 and xcvii^ have the following fi-eedoms : 

Resolution of Thesis : 
waXCv iw-, xcvili (Epid. iii). Kpiraydpag, 783. 

1 8 4 

o vofAos, xcvili. Bevoicpiro9, 783. 

1 8 4 

'Aya^oS(i)/[>09i 783 (Cnid. iv— ii). dpitrroKpartiay, XCVHi, 

18 8 4 

i(r;(u/ooT€po5, XCVlli. dy&payaOCa.^, XCVII}. 

33 7 8 

^6v 'aTTcScifo, XCVIIj. 
3 4 

On #ca2 IXcyov, xcvHi, see p. 126. 

A 6 



1 But on this see p. X03. 
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Disyliabic arses: 

Ti^rlAws, 783. HoXuivft;?, 783. 

TcAco-ftiv, 783. StXccuvMi?, 783. 

*ApA(rrayatfo9, 783. irpfolayoc, XCVni. 

5 7 

* 

The Dame SlXccdvois is, as Kaibel remarks, suspicious. Herwerden 
guesses St/ioiviSas. The dactyl in trochaic tetrameter is defended, 
even for literature, by Wilaraowitz, " Isyllos von Epidauros,'* p. 7 flg. 
But these inscriptional examples, nearly all in proper names and in a 
single inscription of four lines, do not inspire great confidence in its 
respectability. 

3. Other Iambic Verses. — The two catalectic trimeters of the 
vase inscription 11 33 have two resolved theses in succession, ttAcov 
[4]r *apa ; and one disyllabic arsis, Trarcp cutfc. — In 1132, the two 
iambic tetrameters catalectic both have caesura at the end of the 
second dipody ; and the second verse has th^ second arsis disyllabic. 



I w «# 



as-oTcwrcl ij. 

8 

4. Archilochian Heptameter. — The two verses of this form in 
187 are of regular construction. The first part is a hexameter cut 
off at the bucolic caesura : a dactyl precedes this caesura. Both 
verses have the feminine caesura of the third foot: both have a 
spondee as the first foot. 

5. IsvLLUs's Paean (xcvn4). — It consists of seventy-eight ionici a 
minore, written continuously like so much prose. As indications of 
the ends of periods, we have three catalectic ionics, numbers 18, 45, 
65 ; and three hiatus, after numbers 6, 27, 55. If we assume only 
these certain points of division, we get groups of 6, 12, 9, 18, 10, 10, 
13 ionics respectively. But it is very probable that there were more 
groups. These six dividing-points all coincide with the ends of 
sentences : Isyllus would seem to have made his rhythmical groups 
correspond with divisions of the sense. Now there are several other 
ends of sentences. One of them (at 40) seems to have syllaba 
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anceps (cAvo-c. Xcxcoiv) : but I assign no weight to this, as cXvo-cv 
is possible. Following these sense-pauses, the group 12 could be 
divided into 6, 6 ; the group 18 into 7, 6, 5 ;* the group 13 into 
2, 9, 2. Strophic responsion is out of the question, and the fore- 
going figures do not suggest any eurhythmical correlation of the 
groups among themselves. As to what the distribution of cola inside 
the groups may have been there is no indication. 

The longs of the ionic are freely resolved ; the first long eight 
times, the second three times, but never both together : 



-va Oeov act-, foot 2. 
-Av^ €s aKod^, foot 9. 
'KOiTiv oaioLtr-, foot 1 7. 
irarpCS *^iriSavp', foot 20. 
Ovyaripa Ma-, foot 22. 
iK Sc ^Acyva, foot 28. 



-Ta»t€ Kope XP'^y ^^^^^ 44* 
fjuarpoTTokiv av$; foot 71. 

(SSc yap KJxiTi^, foot 7. 
-A[a>i] S6p.€v Trap a-, foot 1 6. 

TefJL€V€l T€K€T^j fOOt 48. 



Contraction, producing — ^ — , is not found on the stone, but in 
foot 68, x^V *A<r#cAa-, Wilamowitz's conjecture, is demanded by the 
sense. 

Anaclasis of the ordinary form, v^^-Lw__wJ._, occurs five 
times: toS* linawpjov to koXXo^ (foot 31—32);* KaTiScov 8c 6 xpyao- 
Tofos (35—36) ; yovCpav 8' lAixrcv wSiv (50-51) ; Aa;(C(riV tc /laia 
ayava (54—55) 'y -iriov iivopjoit 'AirdAAcuv (59—60). 

More frequent is the freedom of long for short at the beginning 
of the ionic, —\j± — This may have grown out of the form of 

anaclasis \j \j ± \j M^ {^iroa-eLomroj, 8c Awra?, Frogs 346, etc.).* 

But to Isyllus — w c^ c^o is a distinct form of the ionic, to be used at 
pleasure, without reference to the preceding foot. Twice he begins 
a rhythmical period with it: <S8c yap <^aTis (7), c#c 8c 4>Acyua (28). 
Once a resolution of the preceding long is found : Trapa | koitiv oaCour^ 
(17). The remaining cases are thirteen on the stone : ^oipt 'AttoAAcdv 
(12), -a-av irarrjp Zcvs (14), -A[a)t] 8dp.cv irapar (16), -[A]ou y[afi]€r 
rdv (23), ^oiPoi c/A Ma- (37), -Aou 80^1019 Trap- (38), -pav cAu(rc (40), 
-TCDtc KOpe ;(pi>- (44), parpo? 'AcricAa- (58), tov voartav Traixr- (61), 
/larpOTToAii/ avf- (71), x°'^P^ 'AcicAa- (68), -iwv ivapyrj (72). The 



1 Probably the 7 was originally 8: see foot-note ■ on p. 191. 

2 See, however, p. 191, foot-note •. * Otherwise Wilamowitz. 
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last two, however, disappear by the certain emendation of Wilamowitz. 
In their place come two others: [l]viv AlyXa (49) by Semitelos*s 
conjecture, and t€[v]^ iinawfio^ (31) by mine (see p. 192). 

The license of short for long at the end of the ionic is admitted 
by Wilamowitz for two places: Sk KoptavU iwtKXi^ {33)* ^.nd 
vytciav €iriirc/i.irois (73). But this is a needless concession : vyutav is 
obviously possible (Aristoph. Birds 604 j Homeric SXtfiuy^, etc.), 
and respecting the other place see p. 192. 

6. The Dedication of Agathon at Dodona (775a RM).— 
The metrical form is obscure. After three anapaestic verses, follow 

the words irpo^evoi MoXoaawv kcu <TVfJLfid\<ov, iv Tpujucoyra ytvaw \ then 

comes another distinct anapaestic verse, and lastly the single word 
Zojcw^uK. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, p. 610) and Kaibel consider 
the whole metrical, dividing the words just quoted into an ithyphallic 

± \^ J. Kj J. -^, an iambic dipody l w J., and a trochaic dimeter 

-^v/ Owv^ — ; with another iambic dipody at the end. But 

I doubt whether any verses except the four anapaestic ones were 
intended. The diction of the rest is utterly prosaic. Mixed prose 
and poetry, even joined in one sentence, are not unknown in inscrip- 
tions : 762, 936, and 1130 are cases in point. 

The first of the four anapaestic verses is a tripody ; the other 
three are dimeters. Only one has the caesura in the middle. 



VI. 



QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 

It has, of course, no significance for us when doubled consonants, 
in archaic fashion, are written singly : as 'AiroA,(A)<(Dvi, 747 ; aA.(X)o- 
fuvtK, I', T€a(a-)apaj 942 a RM ; OTOvo/:c<r(o")ai', 180; )(apUa'{(r)avy 

LxxxDC, xc, xai; AiyCO(0)oio, cxm; o7rt8(8)d[/[A€vo5], cii. Here 
belong Kir(r)ijX<tfi, 484; KaA.(X)ia, cxxiv. Similar, though due to 
another cause, is -^pydouro for rfpyda-(raTo^ 778 (Calymn. iv-ii) : the 
graver inadvertently substituted the familiar prose form. 
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ON GREEK VERSIFICATION IN INSCRIPTIONS. 



Simple graphic mistakes are cvo-e^euzs for ewrtfiui^y ^75 ^ aidd» 
(Olymp. iv.) ; BtXov for ^cdv, 774 (Priene iv-iii) ; StMrclam^ for 
Soxrtavof, 255 (C>Tpr. iv-iii) ; irokrja^ for iroXia?, 759 (Att. Abdera y)} 

OiXtw?^ as printed at the beginning of a trochaic verse in cxxxvi, 
is a mistake of the editor. It is the Doric genitive of OtXrw, and 
should read OtXro« (the letters are <l>IATO^), like Aaro? in CIG» 
i688 = CIA. II. 545 ; compare Ahrens Dor. p. 174. 



I. The diphthongs at, ci, 01 before a vowel often lost their i, produc- 
ing forms like Mavrtvcas, 941 c RM, and Mavrtvccu, 744. As double 

12 5 6 

forms, Ilcipaicvs and Iletpacvs, wpvravcui and irpvrav&i^ thus came to 
stand side by side, it is not surprising that in metrical inscriptions 



these were sometimes confused, 
be understood : 

Ali4aA, 14 (Att. vi).* 



So the following irregularities must 



ov SiKaJtdVf 95 (Att. iii). 



<iv8pa)v *ci; (= ctiy) 24 (Att. iv). dpyakuot^, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 



cvicXcav, 24 (Att. iv.) 



*I<rriat€vs, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 



Three words require special mention : woiStj vtos, and aici. 



The spelling voua occurs : 
iwctei, 1 79 (Core, vi) . 

6 

itrdteij 1098 a RM, i. t. (Melos vi-v) . 
2 

iirciti, cm (Olymp. v). 

6 

irotrjcrtv, 741 (Att. vi). 

iircirjauv, iioo (vase v). 
2 3 

votn/juij 750 (Paros v). 

iroldv, Lxxxi, pent. (Didym. vi), 
not quite certain that poetry. 

wdtrfacv, Lxxix (Halic. Mac). 
1 



iirotrfaty, CXXXVIII (Att. vi). 
3 

cV[ojft;<rcv, 1098 (Orchom. vi-v) 

8 

i$€jr6trfa\ 759, pent. (Att. v). 
a 3 

i'7roLn(r€v, XLVi (Euboea v). 
[iir]ctrf(T€, cx (01)anp. iv). 

3 

iir(Kr)a'€v, XIII (Att. vi) , if poetry. 

3 

itrotrfa-cv, XV (Att. vi), if poetry. 

6 



1 Blass, Aussprache des Griechischertf p. 24^ and Cauer, Delictus (2d ed.), p. 317, 
think irdAi^as Ionic spelling for in(A«as. 

^ Bergk, Litteraturgesckichte I, p. 385, takes hXviax t^8c ff^[/Mi] as a logaoedic 
clause. 
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Furthermore, in jcdTroincrc, cxxxv, iamb, trim., where the quantity is 
indeterminate. 

The spelling irwa: 

croci, 8 (Att. vi). iirowrtyy vi (Att. vi). 

iwoa., cxxvi (Metapont. vi). 

3 

In Kcbroi/a-e, 1099, iamb, trim., the quantity is not decisive. Neu- 
4 5 

bauer^s cTre/raou = iirwqfTOy Lxxvni, is Utterly uncertain. In 773 b RM 

6 

either Ivolyjat] or ciro[o;<rc] may be supposed. 

Wecklein, in his Curae Epigraphic(Uy p. 54, decides that we ought 
to write iroeiF in the poets whenever the vowel is short. The inscrip- 
tions do not favor this, as against two certain examples of tocci^ we 
have five certain ones of Trotcir. We are rather led to infer that the 
pronunciation Troutv with consonantal i existed alongside of irouuy 
and irociF. 

With via? the case is different. Although the word with short first 
syllable is found in Homer at least ten times (see also Pindar Nem. 
vi. 37), there is no certain inscriptional instance of this.* The one 
possible instance, At<r(rxw\(X)au 'vus Kc<^[a]X^o[s], 760 (Att. v), is 

45 6 

only a possibility. See above, p. 55. On 778, into which Ditten- 
berger has brought vtos by a more than doubtful conjecture, see p. 48. 
Everywhere else the syllable, however spelt, is long. The examples 
are: 

With w : vios, 743 a prf. (Att. vi) ; vtvs, 472 (Sparta vi) ; vcoC, 179 

6 6 1 

(Core, vi) ; vios, 752 (Att. v) ; vid?, 753 (Att. v) ; vU, 488 (Tanag. 

6 8 6 

v) ; -wo^y 744 (Olymp. v) ; vtos, cvni (Olymp. iv, pent) ; vlo^^ 942 a 

2 S 6 

RM (Olymp. MaenaL iv) ; viw, 492 (Theb. iv) ; vie, cxviii (Delphi 

6 6 

iv); vtos, cxxv (Larisa iv); [vlw, Lxxxii (Ephes. iv, pent.) ; vio?, 768 
5 1 8 

(Xanth. iv); mo?, 774 (Priene iv-iii, pent.); vUi, cxvi (Elat. iv-iii); 

1 6 

^ Meisterhans's statement, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriftent p. 29^ near 
bottom, " die poetischen inschriften zeigen je nach bediirfniss des metrums die 
eine oder die andere form," is misleading. 
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via, 860 (Chios iv-ii) ; via, 30 (Att. iii) ; [v]i6v, 926 (Hermione iii, 

5 5 1 - 

pent.) ; vtwi, XCVII2 1. 18 (Epid. iii) ; vloi:, 851 (Rhod. iii) ; vies, 845 

8 8 4 

(Att. iii-ii, pent.) ; via, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; vw, 856 (Atalante 

5 s 

Mac.) ; via, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac.) ; vies, cxl (Cos iii-ii, pent.) ; 
3 1 

vlw, II 35 (vase Mac.).* 

With V : vvs 'A^vwt, xiv (Att. vi) ; vos ^krapfiov, 22 (Att. v) ; 

6 6 7 

vos IIpcoTapYov, XXXI (Att. iv) ; <^iAos vos, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii).* 

18 8 6 

It becomes certain from this that v in the Attic vds, which Her- 
werden declares to have been the only form known to Attic prose,* 
was long, not short.* The inference for forms like opyvo, Karcayva, 
irap€tXi;<^va, etc., is Strong; and Meisterhans, p. 28, note 247, is 
wrong in asserting short v for these. 

An isolated case of the contrary treatment of vc is perhaps recog- 
nizable in the Cypriote inscription lxxvii ; /unSc ^v/w. The reading 

is not certain. If right, it stands opposed to Homeric Svi;, but in 
agreement with the Homeric measurement of vto?. 

The forms aict, 'aa, and 'act occur as follows : 
ai/rct, 742 (Crissavi) ; aict, 6 (Att. vi) ; aict, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac). 

6 6 6 

'act, xcvn2 1. 25 (Epid. iii) ; 'aci'aov, same, 1. 11. 

4 S3 

'act', 64 (Att. iv) ; 'actjun/orov, 35 (Att. iv, pent.) ; 'act/iAnJcrrov, 69 

4 S* 8 2 8 

(Att. iv) ; 'act, 779 (Chalc. Mac.) ; *acii cxi (iamb, trim., Thesp. 

4 6 

Mac.) ; 'actftvaoTw, 855 (Atalante Mac.) ; 'act/tivaarovs, 932 (Sidon 

2 8 2 8 

iii, pent.) ; 'act/iAvwoTois, cxv (Elat. iii, pent). 

2 8 

2. The 0) of i7po)s in the oblique cases is sometimes shortened 
(cp. { 303), sometimes not : 

1 Kaibel gives Aatov [t]6vi the vase having AAIOYION. But the Y belongs to 
both words: seep. 115, where two similar cases will be given. 

^ In XII (Att. vi) Ms occurs in what is probably a prose addition. 

• Lapidum TesHmonia, p. 12. 

^ So Blass, Aussprache des GriechUcheny p. 44. 
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{p«0i, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac), ripwoj pent, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

^pwav^ 856a prf. (Hypate Mac). i7pcljos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 1 

fpcdcotnv, 1037 (Petiliaii). i/pwi, or rip<M?, xxxvni (Att. iv), 

if poetry. 

Other shortenings of the long ^-sound are : 
irarpoMi79 (O), pentam., 13 (Att. vi). 
ira[l<s] ZcotXou (O), unless ZiofXw, 769 (Erythrae iv).^ 

IS "^ 

In all these examples (except the archaic one) w is written, not o. 

It is hard to believe that there is any reason for this, save preference 

for the familiar spelling. ZotXos and warpotrj^ would be on a par 

with Tpoui (Rhes. 231, 261, etc.) and {ota« (Theocr. 29, 5) :* ijpoos 

would be like {017. 

A similar correption of 17, a, in Sncbvs, xxvni (Att. iv), and Sanaaui, 

4 4 

26 (Att. iv), is in the highest degree improbable, notwithstanding 
what some Homeric scholars — most recently Christ, Pro/egomena, 
p. 112 — have brought themselves to believe. Simple contraction 
is to be assumed, producing the diphthong 171 (vulgarly written 17). 
This in spite of Hartel, Homer. Stud, m, p. 15 flg. There is not the 
shadow of a reason for supposing Homeric 3i7&(0(ravrc9 to be in any 
way different from Attic ^loOrc, c3i7«o<m. 



3. From Homeric imitation come 'tcpo?, cxv ; "Zcpo, pent., 782 and 

5 1 

924 ; \tp6vj 932 ; *iepov, LXXI ; <^>lX(mn% 79 (Att. iv-ii) ; ^Al'So?, xcix. 

5 2 1 1 

icdAos occurs not only in dactylic verse (941 b RM, etc), but even 

in trochaic tetrameters (kqAcov, 790). Not only *A7roA.(A)<ow, 747 

4 12 

(Delphi Lac, v) ; and *Ap775, xcix (Tegea Mac), which are Hom- 

6 

eric, but also "AiroAXwv, 858 (Miletus iv-ii) ; and'Apco, heptam., 187 

2 8 4 

(Ithaca Mac) ; "Apea, uii (Delos ii), which are not. 



^ In late inscriptions of Kaibel's collection, ZwtAos occurs three times, as 

^ w w; ZatAow once, with the measurement ^ ^. Tpat\os, pentam., 

4 
occurs m cviii. 

* So the editions ; the mss. (mat and (oias. The trisyllabic Tpota (TpoJto) 

occurs six times in Pindar : the orthography wavers in the manuscripts. 
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Noteworthy also are vyuidv in lyric, xcviij (Epid. iii) ; fu/vvet 
aaSpoq, Lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). On Kopwvts, XCVII4, see p. 69. x^^*'' 

cxxxm (vase) is uncertain. If it really means ' to pour with,* it 
should not be transcribed xi^^^^ but should be understood as mis- 
written for x^^iv (Hesiod Theog. 83) or *xcv€iv. 

4. Short final syllables are used, under the ictus, for long in 
several cases. 

In the caesura of the pentameter : 

rA/)i]cr[T]oK[ptT]ov <S\c<rc, 24 (Att. iv). 

8 8 4 

2a<i>rai/op69 ojXcto, Fick ) cxxii (Pharsalus v) ; 

A(i>ravopo9 oiXcro, Meister j both uncertain. 

2 34 

r^avajTos cfavftwra], xu (Att. Mac), also uncertain. 

8 4 5 

In the second foot of the hexameter : 

ycvardfievovy d^i/iys, 521 (Thessalon. Mac.).^ 

12 8 

OS ttTTo /jLriTpo^, 95 (Att. iii) . 

2 8 

KoAAioTDaros dy€6riK€, xcvi (Epid. vi-v).* 

1 2 3 

oTJfjui To8€ KvXoiv, 9 (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 

ov yap Ti iviaraxi (ti-e-pi-si-ta-i-se), LXXIV (Cypriote) ; 

12 8 

according to Deecke. If right, Vtorais must be understood. 

fivrjfuiov &p€T^, according to Kohler, is required by the sense in 73 

12 8 

(Att. V, pent.), the stone having /uny/xctW, which he thinks is due to a 
" schreiber noch wenig getibt im gebrauch des ionischen alphabets.' 



>i 



In the third foot : 

varpbi vs, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

8 

KapOTilfrajvai xot ttotI, /njira), LXXIV (Cypriote). 

1 2 8 4 

'Aorayd/oat trarpt [M]a[yvw]o-iicXMis, CXXIII (Pherae iv-iii) ; 
but see Appendix, p. 198. 

^ Kaibel thinks that a young girl's epitaph was changed to do duty for a boy : 
so originally yevaafi^tr/jv. 

^ It might have been fi MBjik^, 
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In the fifth foot : 

^X^« dXi'jrXavKTfj[s]9 1033 (Att iii) ; 

5 6 

or is this the natural quantity ? Compare o^s. 

5. We come now to more palpable irregularities of quantity. 
Distortions of proper names, for the sake of getting them into dac- 
tylic verse, are the most numerous group. The succession — w _ 
oftenest made trouble. The short syllable had to be stretched out, 
or one of the long ones shortened. 

^fuvta roSc [a-afAojj 463 a add. (Corinth vi). 

IS 3 

vtoO TXaaiaco, 1 70 (Corc. vi) . 

1 9 8 

'AvT^ou, ToSc trrjlfjua], XIX (Att. v). 

IS 8 

Nticfa? fi€ SytOtficcy, 778 (Calymna iv-ii). 
12 8 

St/*f<i»i' fi 6y€$nK€y Lxxxvi (Corinth vi). 
Xotp^cDFos cwcvxiy, XI (Att. vi). But see p. 203. 

45 8 

^pa8m [iwarjafv], X (Att. vi). 
'ApT€/Li^9, cxuii (Delos, unknown). 

s 8 

Evftdpov^ t[6^ ayoAfta], IX (Att. vi).* 

4 5 6 

'AinrtoTaTws vos 'AtodjSou, 22 (Att. v). 

5 8 7 

An/iOKvSm t6^ aya\/ia, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

A$avoB<opov, 
i 

A(ranro8{iip< 

4 6 

Niico)3ouAc ^cXtov, 62 (Att. iv) ; 

1 S3 

though in this last, as the stone has O, the name Niko^SoAc is perhaps 

conceivable. I add a few doubtful cases. In cm (Olymp. v) 

[rXavK^jt is nearly certain, from the accompanying prose inscription 
1 s 

(cp. Pans. V, 27, 8). KaX(\)&i SaficaSa] or something similar would 

1 2 8 



* ^ ^ \ xcv (Argos, Ofymp. v).* 

ioipov, J 



1 Zvfi&p€Of would have been possible. 

' Usener suggests that -S^ov may have been intended by the poet. 
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be certain in the pentameter, cxxiv (Pherae Mac.), but for the 
alternative of KaA(X)Mi 2a[ore\cv9], with synizesis. Ewolvt]^ roSe 

4 5 

fjLv[ri^fia is a conjecture of RohPs in lx (Chios v) : it is certain that 
only two letters are gone, the inscription being written aroixrj^v. 

UavTOfyn^, cxxxi (Olymp. Ge/a vi), is normal. We have Tiixapry: 
and Tifidptoij Anth. Pal. vii, 652. Hcv/rtipco? in 181 can be read with 

S 8 

synizesis. These and most names in -dprfs are West-Greek forms 
of -rfprjs, and have nothing to do with "Aprj^. Compare the pairs 

*AfJL4>dfyri^ ^AfJL<l>rfprj^, Evapi;9 Evijpiys, ^fiaprj^ ©v/ti/pi;?. AaxaprfS 

in a very late inscription, Kaibel 470, in which the quantities are 
generally jumbled, cannot count for much, and may anyhow belong 
to another group. 

The succession vy w ^ was the difficulty in other cases. One of 
the shorts, oftenest the first, had to be made long : 

®pa(rvfjuixov vcuSe^, 1089 a RM (Olymp. Melos vi-v). 
1 2d 

IIoAwo/ra?, i8i a add. (Core, vi), on pattern of Homeric 
1 2 

IIovAv&i/Aa?) etc. 

UvuTaydpas, pentam., 846 (Argos iv).^ 
1 2 

®€6<l>L\rf ovTTom Xiyo-ci, 60 (Att. iv-ii).* 

4 5 6 

no\[v]t&>s, 221 (Amorg. iv-iii) ; 

8 

as in Homer, while Sophocles said noA.vt8os. Not IloXueiSos, as 
some ancient Homeric critics wrote, and Christ has lately printed.* 
Still it is possible that the long vowel is here original. 

AIoyn^[s], 760 (Att. v), Aloyen;?, pent., 852 (Att. ii), Aioycvc9, 519 
12 5 6 12 

(Thessalon. Mac), also on Homeric model. The actual quantity 



1 Cp. UvvToySpriyf Anth. Pal. vii, 374. 

'^ This belongs with al6\oy "d^if in Homer, <^i\6ad^ov in Aristophanes (Eccl. 
571), etc., in which, it is thought, the aspirate was made to do duty for a double 
consonant. G. Meyer, Grifck. Gramm.^ p. 212. 

• UoKh^oif CIG. 3053 = Cauer^ n. 129. 
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was Sioy€vrp^ like Aio8o)po9, etc. See Soph. Ai. 91, Aesch. Sept. 127. 
But the existence of 8409 made the change easier. 

Or the succession w w made the trouble : 

nocct&iivibv utOij lxxxiii (Cyme iii-ii). 
12s 

Here would be put Saon-dyopos or Aoiravopos in cxxii (see p. 74) if 

2 8 2 3 

any dependence could be placed on these readings. 

I am uncertain whether the quantity iir *Apd0$ow ^foub-i, 180 

4 5 6 

(Core, vi), is normal or not Lycophron and Callimachus^ have 
'ApoMjSoi with a. "AfxirOoi, "ApaxOoij "AfMiOoi, are surely the same 
river. "ApaxBoi (now removed from Livy and Polybius) is confined 
to the later sources; and I feel sure that APAI0OS is nothing but 
an ancient clerical blunder for APATGO^, as Kramer and Ross long 
since pointed out. 

Gratuitous tampering with quantity is much less frequent. In 
proper names I note : 

XuK dyoAAo/AcW pentam., SS (Att. iv-ii) ; name of island.' 
*Afyr€fi7Js ®€OKpLTovy cxuii (Delos, unknown). 

2 3 4 

Otvd^iof A^Q>vo9, 220 (Amorg. iv) ; 

12 8 

against A&iv in Anthol. Pal. vii, 99 (Plat, epigr. 7 Bgk.). It is not 
likely that AtW has anything to do with Sux : more probably it is 
short for AtoSoros and like names. For 

KXevvtKrj *¥dpfULy6pov, 809 (Pharos ii), 

12 8 

it is better to assume crasis. — Neubauer's construction of Lxxvin 

(Cypriote) makes A^oyco *AXc/:<m;s (with crasis, or rather aphaeresis : 

8 4 

see p. 48). What he means *A\€f6rri9 to be, I know not. By the 
omission of x<h)v, it would be possible to understand 'AAc/rwri;? = 
'AAcdn;s as a gentile. See Appendix, p. 187. But the whole is 



^ Lycophr. 409 ; Call. frag. 203 Schn. 

* Similarly in Anthol. Pal. vii, 510 (Simonid. epigram 119 Bgk.), according to 
the manuscripts. 
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very uncertain. — Meister makes [AioJjcAloi, if I understand him, 

2 8 

in the third verse of cxxn, but the verse has been better reconstructed 
by others. The first verse of the same epitaph measures Aio#cXeai 
{\j \j ^), — 'l7r(7r)oflr[Tpa]T<w cr^fui, 8, I am inclined to read other- 

6 

wise : see Appendix, p. 162. 



6. The residue is now small : 

fUfivofuvoLy Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

1 2 

€v TpioKoirr ir&nv, 85 (Att. iv-ii) ; 

12 8 

similarly Anth. Pal. ix, 682, rptaxoira Svo in the latter half of a penta- 
meter. 

ntiwav Kot fUK, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 
8^4 

aafw. Tcv Kvirptov, 188 (Aegina v). 
8 4 

<r[^]fUL fi-qrnp, 229 a RM (Erythrae vi) : 

where Kaibel thinks /iifn/f) has replaced an original iran)p, but Rohl 
transposes ftifn/p to the next line : see p. 46. 



Tniftaya? *€irt;(floviW, 26 (Att. iv) ; 



in which a tag belonging to the feminine caesura is made to follow 
the masculine. 

nvp(p)ia&i *o? ovK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

2 8 4 

ivoei ''o Toi, cxxvi (Metapont vi) : 

8 4 

for which Hiller proposes o (8c) roc 

Doubtful is ['Epx]o'[€/*€]/tA€[t ^Jnyp restored by Kohler in xxix 

2 3 4 

(Att. v). Still less probable is kX[^]o5, XLVin; see Appendix, 
p. 181. Rohl makes the last two lines of 745 into a hexameter 
beginning koI toi SvpaKocriot; but this seems improbable to me. 

12 8 

EMI = *I am,' has its first syllable short in cxuv (Thess. vi-v), 
but this, as KirchhofT remarks, may well be dialectic. 
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VII. 



QUANTITY BY POSITION. 
-*<,— EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 

Neglect of position in final syllables : 
ToSt fu{^]/Aa, LX (Chios v). 
icare(rrcva;(mrc Srparcui, 205 (Halicarn. ii). 

The like seems implied in [— . v-' S]r/9aroivos, lxiii (Samos Mac). 

5 6 

ov yap 7r[o]Knpos, pentam., Lxxm (Cypr. Mac). 

yfiwav KOI fitx^ 96 (Att. iv-ii) : cp. p. 78. 
8 4 

Uncertain is *l7r(ir)o<r[T/Mi]To(s) <rwfui, 8 (Att. vi) : see p. 78, and 
Appendix, p. 162. In 744, according to the stone, we have *€(/i,) 
MaKTivfiu : but [S]l TAaynv&u (Dittenberger) is a certain correction. 

The cases in which v movable is concerned will be registered else- 
irhere (p. 158). 

Neglect of position in the middle of a word : 

KoAAarrparos, xcvi (Epid. vi-v). 
1 2 

l7r(ir)<><r[Tpa]To(s), or 'O^rpaJTov, 8 (Att. vi) ; 

6 

unless crasis with the preceding word is to be preferred : see p. 126. 
Only one w is written. 

iy€&nK€y KaAAci>vo9, cxu (Delos, unknown) ; 
3 4 

where KdXiayo^ (cp. an) was probably meant. The inscription is 

only a second-hand copy : see Appendix, p. 202. 

"e^pcfa, LXXVI (Cypriote) ; 

(like Ipc^s, 4^ 570) in spite of the f. 

Of ®€o<ln\7fj 60, we have spoken on p. 76. 
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We may further remark that in the Cypriote inscriptions^ unwritten 
V counts for position : 7ra(v)Ta (pa- to), 7ra(v)raicopa(rro9, Hy)dpwtr€y 

8 5 6 4 

a{v)Opiinroiy IXXIV ; ra(v) Si<l)aro(v) 8ifiajo(v) lla4k(fa(v) yc, LXXV ; rd(v)y, 

4 5 S • 8 4 

Lxxvm. So also unwritten o- in Neubauer's AiDXiU€Xo(s) F^Boxoif, 

1 9 s 

Lxxvm. 

A— MUTE AND LIQUID. 

It will here be best to separate the dactylic inscriptions from the 
rest. 

(A) IN DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 



KP. 

(kp initial.^ 

voirffia K/jiTwviSco), 750 (Paros v). *o KpiTo[)8]ov[X]ov, Lxvi (Thera vi)» 

8 4 2 8 

;(atp€ KpiTwv, 235 (Smyrna iii). 
1 2 

Xrjfiaa Kounv, pent., 858 (Milet. iv). 
1 2 

StSoNTi Kpia-L[v], pent, xxii (Att. iv). 

6 

T€ Kpdrurrov, 64 (Att. iv). fieya KpariK, Lm (Delos ii). 



58c Kpartorav, 77 (Att. iii). oSc KpaTca>[v],492bprf.(Theb.iv). 

5 6 2 8 

^<TOa KoarCcrrri, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

6 7 

dyaXfia KpopiXov, LI (Delos ii). rcxca KpvtpaJL, pent., 184a RM 

S 4 2 8 

rouvo/xa K/Hov, 63 (Att. iv). (Core. ii). 

5 6 

ircpt KparlQ, 786 (Halic. ii). 

6 

^viKa KpifriTv, xcix (Teg. Mac). 

5 6 

apuTTtpa KprprriVf IO37 (Petil. ii). 
5 6 

(xp medial in compounds, after augment, etc.) 

f— w]KpaTi;s, pent., cv (Olymp. McvcKparios, cxxxi (01)mip. 

45 45 



vi-v). Gelayi), 
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AijUpdrify;, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
s 4 

'hnroKparrKy pent., same. Mcvcjcpareof, 1 79 (Corc. vi).^ 

5 6 4 A 

*Ia-rofcparov99 same. 
1 9 



'hrroKparov^y pent., 785 (Cnid. ii) . 
4 5 

*IaTro«c[paTw], pent., 799 (un- *Ex€KpaTii€<pf 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

knowi\, iii-ii). 
'BavoKpam, pent., 768a prf. ^tKUpartSy 491 (Orchom. ii). 

(Theb. iv-iii). 
'AptoToicpen/s, Lxxvi (Cypriote). 

t 8 

KaAAiicparc[9], 203 (Cnid. iii-ii). 

s 8 

Soxrlfcparm, pent., un (Delos ii). 

^ayo[#c]ptn7, pent., 229a RM ©cojcptrov, CXLIII ( Delos, imkn'wn). 

12 4 

(Erythrae vi). 
[E]v&iKpiTov, pent, 49 (Att. iv). IloXvicptrov, 855 (Atalant. iii). 

19 4 

[*A^i]o'[T]oic[/)tT]ov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). *d#cpcTov, 1 84 a RM ( Core, ii) . 

3 8 » 

'SiKoKp€wy, S46 (Arg. iv). SoXxxoKpoTd<l>oVfg^'j{Aphid.iv''U). 

2 8 9? 8? 

"cicpara, 768a prf. (Theb. iv-iii). 

4 



"cxparcK, pent.,) 
pJicpaTas, " > 



^ ^ cxvni (Delph. iv). 

5 
tKKpvvfuu, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

o 

(icp medial not in compounds.) 

SaKDvoevTOf 1 9 (Att. vi). 
5 6 

Saxpvocv, pent., 219 (Amorg. iv). 
1 9 

BaKDvoev, 214 (Rhenaea iii). 
1 9 

Bojcpva-iVf pent., 205 (Halicam.ii). 

4 

*aKpoK, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). *oKp[oi], 773 (Panticap. Mac). 

6 6 

^ . . . §KpdT€»f 492 b prf., is indecisive. But see p. 103. 
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'aKpo$i[vui], cxv (Elat. iii). 



Aoxpos 'AarvicAcof, 940 a RM 



8 



(Olymp. Samos v). 



*aKp[(i)]vy 214 (Rhen. iii). 
aKpo7roXet9, 768 (Xanth. iv) 



1 






a#cp<>iro\iv, pent., 856 (Atalant. 

Mac). 
AoKooUriv, pent., 849 (Delph. 

S 3 

iv-m). 
irucpo^, pent, 184 a RM (Core, ii). 

Kl/cpo7ra, 844 (Att. iv). 

8 

KiKDOTTiav, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 

5 6 

KcKpoTTcas, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). 

KcKooTTiScov, pent., 844 (Att iv)» 

S 8 

Kc ic/j<wri8at[«], pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

5 6 

KcKpofr[i8a)v], pent., 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

o 6 



KA. 

(kX initiaL) 

T€tSe ickvTOfjL, pent., Lxxx (Cedreae iv-iii). 

S 8 

d Kkvrd, cxviii (Elat. Mac). 

4 

dfUL^e icAco9, pent, 941b RM /xcya K\m, 1973' ^d* (Rhod. 

5 6 4 

(Olymp. iii). Mac). 

XeXocTre k\w, pent., 235 (Smym. 'o KA«7r7rt&i, LXXX (Cedreae 

5 6 4 

ui). iv-ni). 

On TO kX[€]os, xlviii, see Appendix, p. 181. 

(kX medial in compounds, etc.) 
[TjowrticXcow, 7 (Att. vi). O/oao-IicXcias, 6 (Att. vi). 

12 S 8 

Y^ifcXm, 461a add. (Meg. vi).* IIpoKXetSas, 182 (Anactor. v). 
2 8 12 

'AotukXcos, 940 a RM (01. Samos v). *HpaicXeiiSov, 7 1 (Att iv) . 

8 4 ~ " 

Upa/cXcovf, 492 (Theb. iv). 
4 5 



"HpaxXctSm, 213 (Delos iv-ii) 



* See note * on p. 167. 
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narpoicA.c[os], cx (Olymp. iv). 



llpaicXm, XCVII5 1. 61 (Epid. iii). 'HpaicX^v, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

J s 

'HpajcAcitfnK, LXXDC (Halic. iv-iii). 
5 ft 

IIarpoKX€09,pent.,LXXxn(Ephes.iv). Ti^A^icXccs, 40 (Att. iii-ii). 
2 s 4 

[IIv^o]kXc);s« pent., 926 (Herm.iii). McydKX«s, 860 (Chios iv-ii). 
12 ft '^ 

Ac»roicXcov9, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac.). 
1 2 



. . - o-ucAoLs, cxxni (Pher. iv-iii). 
TtfLOKXiTfv, 492 (Theb. iv). 



2<i>a^icXciav(?), 1 136 (Att. iii-ii) ; 
8 4 

see p. 45. 
^TTixXccsf 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 



2 

9«# 



oicAciTs, pent, 39 (Att. iv). 

5 

*a#cAea, pent, 85 o (Att iv-iii), 
s 

Aio«cXea^ cxxn (Phars. v). 



T(fi6/cX»$, 14 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

['AlpioToicX^, VI (Att. vi). 
4 5 

'Apurro«cA^, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 

2 8 

'KpoKkiin pent, 488 (Tanag. v). 

4 2 8 

HcifoKX^,942aRM(01.^a^ntf/.iv). 'HpaxXcty u (Delos Mac.). 
3 12 

'HpdxXcirc, 30 (Att. iii). 
2 8 

[n]vdoKX^, 71 (Att iv). 

2 8 

[llav]TaKXrjq, 926 (Hermione iii). 
1 2 

KaAAfKXc(a[v], 857 (Rhod. Mac). 
5 ft 



nepucAci, pent., 86 (Att. iv) . 

2 

IIoAufcXct9, 854 (Delos ii). 

8 

•rcpcxXvcrrog, 846 (Arg. iv). 

ft 

vcAufcAavre, LXX (Rhod. iii-ii). 

6 



'cKXWrjv, pent, SS (Att iv-ii). *€kAv€, 183 (Core. Mac), 

ft 5 

*ci<cA£i{cv, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

ft 

*CKXive,pent,94ibRM (Olymp. iii). iccfcXiificin;, 505 (Tricca iii). 

iccicXi7crc[r]ai, 182 (Anactor. v). kcicAi^o^uu, 6 (Att. vi). 
4 5 

(kk media/ not in compounds.) 

icvjcXoM, 73 (Att. v). icv/cXo9, pent., 184 a RM (Core. ii). 



cy jcvfcAioun, 926 (Herm. iii). 
4 ft 



fcvxXov, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 



KM. 

(iqi medial not in compounds,) 



•«« 



ax[/ua]i9, cxvn (Elat Mac). 

4 



» • 



aKUMo, pent, XLvm (Chalc Mac). 

2 8 
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KN. 

(kv initiaL) 
€<rrt KvtiSos, pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 



a 



(kv medial not in compounds.) 



Tcicvou cyx-) pent., 756 (Att. v). riKvtav riicv, cxiv (Elat. Mac). 



T€Kvo)v, pent, 43 (Att. iv). 

tIkvcdv, 81 (Att iv-ii). 

4 

TravTorcKvov, 44 (Att iv— iii). 



ritcvov, 205 (Halicam. ii). 
SriKvov, 184 (Core. iii). 

8 

TCKVfDv, 776 (Att iii-ii). 

8 

Tc#cvoi5, XCVII2 1. 22 (Epid. iii). 

€vriKvu)i, pent., 859 (Tich. iv-ii) 
i 8 



np. 

(irp initial.) 
TovSi irpoi, 24 (Att iv). 

6 

wX€v(ravTa wpo^, 67 (Att iv-ii). 
5 

dAAa Trpos, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

ac wpoa-avTutv, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii). 

6 

xo/xc 7rpo<r€i7ras, 78 1 (Cnid. iii). 
5 6 

^tXotax irpwruvaif 65 (Att. iv-ii) . 

6 

TovSc irp6[a€>S€\ pent, 85 (Att iv-ii). 
4 ft 

irpoaOc irptv, pent., 492 (Theb. iv). 

a TO vpiv, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

yovdrta&i Hpimrov, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

T€ 'Jr[p6<f>p](av(?), 55 (Att iv-iii). vapa vpoirvkm, pent, 786 

4 6 6 

(Halic. ii). 
ft€ 7rp6<l>p<av, cxxvra (Sybar. ii). Kara wporovtov, pent, 779 

2 S 8 

(Chalced. Mac), 
xre TrpoffirjnjVf 858 (Milet. iv-ii). ^tZ irportpfK, 925 (Att. iv). 

4 8 8 
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^P7aTpcrorra,pent.y492(Theb.iv). to irpcirov, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). 

4 5 4 

^apa rperu, pent., 924 (Att. iii-ii). diro irparas, 491 (Orchom. ii). 
miFfAfiCy pent, I (Att. vi). 
crX vpoadey, 66 (Att. iv-ii). 

In 19, o [irp]o9, from Lolling's account, must disappear. Usener 
conjectures 8t irpoM/>[n] in 96, for SeyirpoM^. 

(«p mtdial in compounds,) 

f^iXovpoParov, pent., xxvn 

s 8 

(Att. iv). 



* — 



a7r/}o<^(rt(rr(i>s, 65 (Att. iv— ii). 

5 6 

(vp media/ not in compounds.) 

KvTpuK, 774 (Priene iv-iii). Kvirptov, 188 (Aegin. v). 

4 4 

Kvrpcs, 784 (Antipol. v). Kv^rpis, pent, 846 (Arg. iv). 

4 1 

Kwr[piv], 89 (Att. iv-ii), not 
certain. 



HA. 

(vX iniiial.') 
"EUaSr irXcMTTo, 62 (Att iv). iirl TrAaTcp], 764 (Att v). 

4 8 4? 

vci^ca vXcurra, pent, 71 (Att, iv). 
45 

» »[X]€2crra, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
<7v vXovrov, 771 (Att iv). 



(vX medial in compounds^ etc.) 
oAnrAovicrog, 1033 (Att. iii). <^67rAou[s], 856 a prf. (Hypate 

6 

Mac). 

*€irX€To, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 

cttXcto, 85s (Atalante iii). 



4 



8 



eTrXer*, 205 (Halic ii). 

8 
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(irX medial not in compounds,') 
*oirXiTa[v], 936 ( Arg. v) . 

6 

•oTrX/ras, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
2 

^rXoMTtv, XCVII5 1. 63 (Epid. hi). 

6 

wlxXcws, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 
9 

nN. 

(irv medial not in compounds,) 

^^flTOis, 1033 (Att. iii). •vitvujV, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 

"virvov, 184 a RM (Core. ii). 
5 

TP. 

(rp initial.) 

Znvt Toairoiov, pent., 24 (Att. iv). m rpuTtmL^, 240 (Smym. Mac.) 

4 4 * 

Ziyvi TDOTrata, pent., 768 a prf. wo rpCtroaw, pent. (Att. iii-ii). 

4 5 6 

(Theb. iv-iii). 
hovpt rpoTTOMif same. 

6 

irXciora rpOTraia, 62 (Att. iv). 
6 

TrrXlcicrTa T/xwraia, 768 (Xanth. iv) . 

2 8 

(a^T^ira Tpoirata, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
4 

[v]oi7fta TpoTTOw, 84 (Att. iv-ii). 
8 4 

&c rpoTTovs, 78 (Att. iv-ii). 
2 

8c TpoTTwv, pent. (Olymp. iv). 

6 

imaa [tJ^ottcov, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

8 4 

Sw/Att TpoiKos, 938a prf. (Theb. iv). 

8 8 

•5 TpwiKos, 938 (Tanag. iv). 
e 

i$avvoiT€ rpCPovy pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 6 

IlaXXaSi Tpi[Toy€V€r], XII (Att. vi). 

1 2 8 
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IlaXXaSi TpiToycFci, pent., 751 (Att. v). 

4 So 

IlaAAaSi Tp4Toy€vet, pent, 770 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

no<nS<um rpk, 858 (Milet iv-ii). 

(rp medial in compounds^ 
rp6rpeir€iy pent., 940 (Att. iv). 8vara?ror/M)ir[o]s, IO33 (Att. iii). 

6 A 

'arpairdv, XXXVn (Att. iv-ii). *arpa,mr6v, pent, 781 (CnicL iii). 



4 



aTpi(rr<o, pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 

S 8 

(Tp medial not in compounds.) 

varpwiw:, pent, 13 (Att vi). 
rarpiSo, pent, cxxxDc (Att. v). irarpCS, pent, CIV (Olymp. vi). 

6 4 

fooi iraT[pt8*], pent., 21 (Att v). varpiSa, pent, 22 (Att. v). 
jc[cu] irarptS*, pent., 28 (Att.iv-ii). irarpiiSa, pent, 36 (Att v). 



Xivlov Trarp&iy 23 (Att. iv). 
varpcSo?, Lxxxni (Cyme iii-ii). 
-rarpiSi, Lxvm (Astypal. iv-iii). 

8 

TOTpiScs, 35 (Att. iv). 



mrplii «fc, pent., 25 (Att. iv). 
s 

varpi^ a3e, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
5 

pkv ira[Tf)fe], 92 TAtt. iv-ii). 



irarptSa, pent., xxn (Att. iv). 
vdrpiSoif 179 (Core. vi). 

irarpi8o9, xxvm (Att. iv). 

5 

irarptSo?, 91 (Att. iv). 

varpiiSos, pent., cxxiv (Pher. 

iv-ni). 
irdrptSos, xcvDs 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 

irarpi8o9, pent., 856 (Atalant 

Mac.) . 
irarpiSt, pent, 37 (Att iv). 

irarpiSi, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
1 

[irjarpis, pent, 71 (Att iv). 

varpU, pent, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
iroTpts, 205 (Halic ii). 

irarpk, pent, 852 (Att. ii). 

4 
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irarpoi rj^, 52 (Att. iv). 



irarpo^ o5, 66 (Att. Mac). 

varpoi ^vuca, xxxni (Att. iv). 
5 

irarpos av&pa, XLU (Orop. iv). 
iroTpos i(, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 
9rarpo9 cf, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 

8 

• . . ou irarpoq, ui (Delos iii-ii), 

4 



iraTpl TWt, 76 (Att iv) . 

s 

varpl KiaaoffHypovvrL, 925 (Att. iv). 

i 6 

irarpl /lyrpt, 213 (Delos? iv-ii). 
vaTpCoL, pent., 49 (Att. iv). 

8 

varpta^, pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 
5 

flraTpt[o], pent., 29 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 

varpiKov, 81 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 

PoTpvo(rrc<lidv<Mf 38 (Att. iv). 
9 8 

porpymSetK, 88 (Att. iv-ii). 





HarpoK\t[<y:], cx (Olymp. iv). 



dvyarpoi, Lxix (Rhod. Mac). 
Ovyarpo^f same. 

8 

virpa, 234 (Smyrn. iii). 
wtrpwi, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii). 
waTpt?, 489 (Theb. iv). 



ndrpoq, pent.^ 941 c RM 

4 

(Olymp. v). 
irarpo9, 938a pif. (Theb. iv). 

irdrpoq, 89 (Att. iv-ii). 

Trarpo^f same. 

8 

irdrpos, 95 (Att. iii). 

8 

irarpos, 1 89 (Melos iii). 
irarpo9, 855 (Atal. iii). 
frarpoq, 777 (Salam. iv— ii), 

8 

irarpi, pent., 761 (Aegin. v). 
wdTpC, 87 (Att. iv). 
irdrpi, 49 (Att. iv). 

8 

wdrpi, 85 (Att. iv-ii). 

8 

irdrpCy 932 (Sidon iii). 

irarpt, pent., 505 (Tricca iii). 
s 

irarpi, 240 (Smym. Mac). 

8 

irdrply pent., 773 (Pantic Mac). 
4 

vdrpL, 782 (Halic iii-ii). 

8 

-jrarpi, 260 (Cyr. ii). 
trarpa, 183 (Core Mac), 
irarpas, 854 (Delos ii). 

6 

UdrpoKkeoq, pent., LXXXII 

S 8 

(Ephes. iv). 
Ovydrpa, 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

8 

Ovydrpa, 205 (Halic ii). 

8 

wirpoq, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
'Arpcitev, pent., 254 (Cypr.iv-iii). 

2 8 

wdrpwlWf LDC (Delos Chios vi). 
4 



^ 
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warpi^, xcvDi (Epid. Mac). frdrpCs, 488 (Tanag. v). 

4 s 

Tare's, pent., 88 (Att. iv-ii). warpk, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

w 8 

raT/>os, XI (Att. vi). iratpos, ^S (Att. iv-ii). 

3 5 

xaTpo[s], pent.?, 203 (Cnid.iii-ii). irarpos, 490 (Theb. Mac). 
w&Tpaw, C3cvm (Delph. iv). mrpt, cxxm (Pher. iv), but see 

p. 198. 

varpa9, pent., 938 (Tanag. iv). irdrpav, 52 (Att. iv). 

8 8 

^Avmrarpouy 779 (Chalced. Mac), warprfa'tvy XXXVI (Att. Mac). 

5 6 8 

*AyriTarpoco, 857 (Rhod. Mac), virpiav, pent., 773a RM. (Att.iv). 

i M 9 

TM. 

(t|& medial not in compound,) 
-wirrfMJW ckXvc, 183 (Corc Mac). irorfuot, 77 (Att iii). 

8 8 

TN. 

(t¥ medial not in compounds,) 
irorna?, 774 (Priene iv-iii). irorvi*, 753 (Att v). 

voTvuif 34 (Att. iv). 

[irloTvia, cxv (Elat iii). 
• 1 

iroTvi*, 856a prf. (Hypat Mac). 

» 

XP. 

(XP iftiliol) 
pv9fia xpoi'ov, 82 (Att. iv). noarct8ctfViXpovov,CXVl (Elat iv-iii). 

3 8 4 8 

kuvoutX xp^'yotifXCvns 1. 58 (Epid. iii). 

3 8 

oc x/x'i'^y pent., 854 (Delos ii). 

8 

S Xpvcrci>[v], 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

Toxpctwv], pent, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 





(XP ^fdial not in compounds.) 

a^pi av, 48 (Att iii). 





•«# 
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XN. 

(XV medial not in compounds.) 

*a^(yvfjL€voL, pent., 183 (Core. 

2 8 

Mac). 

& TCXM74 ovxt, pent., 38 (Att. iv). tcx»«s, 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 

49 1 

rix^^i 19721 add. (Rhod. Mac). 
'^^xyv^> 39 (Att. iv). 

8 

rixjm, pent., xxn (Att. iv). tIx»^v, 64 (Att. iv). 

Ttx»'?[i',pent.,875aadd.(01ymp.iv). riy){rjsi]y pent.?, 780 (Mytil. 

iv-u). 
KoXKiLTi^m, pent., cxv (Elat. iii). rcxms, pent, un (Delos ii). 

.28 8 , 

rlxy^rtav, 924 (Att. iii-ii). TixvriVj pent., same. 

6 3 

"txvos?, 1033 (Att. iii): measure- 
ment uncertain. 

((^ initial.) 
mjfia ^/xutikXcuxs, 6 (Att. vi). aTro <f>p€v6^y 845 (Att. iii-ii). 

12 8 4 

(€v€ ^pa^€o, XXXVII (Att. iv-ii). 

(^p medial in compounds.) 

auo^poavyn^y pent., 2 (Att. vi). 
fi€yaA6^/D0F0$, 34 (Att. iv). 

8 

EvOv<f>pov<K, 942 a RM (Olymp. 

8 

MaenaL iv). 
St<l}p<DVf pent., Lxxii (Rhod. Mac). U4>piovj pent., 932 (Sidon Mac). 

6 3 

In 741 (Att. vi), it is not clear whether 'AXjct<f>paiv or 'AXxi<^pov[os] 
is to be read. 

(^p medial not in compounds.) 
'A<^/9o8n-i79, 784 (Antipol. v). ''o4>p\ 240 (Smym. Mac). 

6 8 

w 

*A<^/)oS[tTi7i], 809 (Pharos Mac). *o[<^]pa, LXix»(Rhod. Mac). 
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<I>N. 

(4^ medial not in e&mpounds.) 

Jta^vas, xcviit L 19 (Epid. iii). 8a<^m$, pent, 786 (Halic. ii). 

ep. 

(Op initiaL) 
arjyuSi Bpatnavoi^ pent, 2 a RM (Att vi). 

ytua OpaavwTokifMv, pent, 185 (Core. Mac). 

* © o 

(Op medial in compounds.) 

voXvOpi^ioLy pent, 184a RM (Core. ii). 

I 8 

(Op medial not in compounds). 

[dySJpos *a0/y^, 936a RM (Lac. v). irro\tc0p[ov], 1033 (Att. iii). 
It 57 

eA. 

(OX medial not in compounds,) 

MOXu¥^ pent, 926 (Hermione iii). aiOXot^y 936 (Arg. v). 

6 

^e^Ao, 938 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

4 

[icltfAa, 846 (Arg. iv). 

ft 

. de^Xo<^opQ)v,pent,855(Atal. iii). 

ft 6 

In 492 (Theb. iv), rpls d^^Xocs was probably intended; rpts hr 
iBhmji being on the stone. 

eM. 

(0|fc medial not in compounds.) 

dplOfiovy cxvin (Delph. iv). 

ApiOfiov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 
2 

A[p]t[^]fti7(r€t€v, 926 (Hermione iii). 

6 

'K/Awi, cx (Olymp. iv) ; mistake ? 

$€$fi6v, xcvus 1. 12 (Epid. iii). 

4 

{a)TaO[fi]rfiy 785 (Cnid. ii); not 
ft 

certain. 



I _^ 
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eN. 

(Ov initiaL) 

fi€i[i]oFa tf[vV[«v], 844 (Att. iv). 

cvSoufuxri Ovm-oi^, xini (Salam. iv-iii). 

(ria<f>pova tfn/tcTKw, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
5 6 

&iifi[o]va [tf]vnTo[ts], 519 (Thessalon. Mac). 

(0v medial not in compounds,) 



tw 



oA'cuuf, 189 (Melos iii). 

6 

rp. 

(YP initial.) 

kriKtir&i Tpiffxav, pent., 740 (Melos vi). 

6 



(YP medial in compounds, etc.) 

fcaraypa^croi, pent., 926 (Herm.iii). 

ft 6 

dy€ypa<l>6fmvy pent, 205 (Halic. ii). 

(YP medial not in compounds.) 

'ay[pav], XLV (Aegin. v). 



*a" 

6f' 



Xvyp[6]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac). *d[yp]or€p[av], xlvii (Eub. Mac), 

4 5 6 

Xvypd/m, 1 83 (Corc Mac). 'vypos, pent, 41 (Att. iv). 

4 s 

TA*. 

(yX medial not in compounds.) 

*ayXaw, CXL (Cos iii-ii). 
5 



TM. 

(Y|i medial not in compounds.) 



Uvyfjucuovy Lvn (Amorg. vi). 

If 8? 

Soy/uootv, pent, 491 (Orchom. ii). 
irc^vXay/ticvov, cxxvn (Sybar. ii). 
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FN. 

(yw medial in compounds, etc,) 
«B[<r]i7[vi7T . . .], Lxv (Thera vi), if Ko&iyvifrny uv (Delos Nax, vi)< 

KoarlyvyToto, 1 79 (Corc vi). 



rightly restored. 
[Ka]<rfyKnToc, LX3CVI (Cypriote). 



Kaxnyvrfnf^ pent., 71 (Att. iv), 
KofflyvrfTox^^ 35 (Att. iv). 

4 5 

joourZyvifrcus, 49 (Att. iv). 

4 o 

KoalyvrfrioLj XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 

KoxrlyvrfrajuTW^ 82 (Att. iv). 

o 6 

ravroicaor]iyvnr(i>v, pent., XXXVn 
1 t 8 

(Att iv-ii). 

avroicacrfyKWTOi, 772 (Imbr. iv-ii) ► 
1 s 8 

ytyvtraiy pent., 875 a add. 
(Olymp. iv). 

diroyiyvo/Acvoi?, pent., xxiv (Att. 

o 6 

IV-Ul) . 

i^tyiyFOfi€i'<H[s], pent.,XXXI (Att.iv)* 

8 6 



(YV medial not in compounds^) 

•Ayinjis, 86 (Att. iv) . 

oyv^s, 850 (Att. iv-iii). 

'oyvois, xcviig 1. 21 (Epid. iii). 
1 

'oyvov, 239 (Smym. Mac). 

8 

'oyvoraro, pent., 855 (Atal. iii). 

8 6 

ayvas, 774 (Priene iv-iii). 



s 
*ayvi7v, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 

8 

irn5y[vo]v, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.) 
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BP. 

(Pp intfial.) 

ryvSe fiporoii, pent., 940a RM (01. Samos v). 
4 5 

ira&i PpoToiSf pent., S6 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

rpoTrojLa j8[p]oTwv, 768 (Xanth. iv), 

8 4 

T€ PpoToiq, 65 (Att. iv-ii). 
s 

cii 8c Ppo[Ttav], pent, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 

6 6 

€T€v& /Sporots, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
5 « 

cTvyiinxrX PpoToC T€, 1 03 3 (Att. iii). 

S 6 

^arrt PfxyroiOf cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 

A 6 

(Pp medial noi in compounds.^ 

laXvPpCavj pent., 36 (Att. v). *dl3pifi[owdTprf^], XLDC (Ceos vi). 

2 8 6 

^fipCam, pent., xxvra (Att. iv). 

6 

AT. 

(8p initial.') 
[tJoVSc Spo/iov, 741 (Att. vi). 

8 4 i» 

T€ hpopjoL^, XXII (Att. iv). 

4 

(Sp medial after aujgmenl,) 

*c8pa<r€, pent., 844 (Att. iv). USpdftop^, pent., 768a prf. (Theb. 

4 6 

• • • ■ V 

IV-Ul) . 

"i&poKtv, pent, 852 (Att. ii). 

(8p medial noi in compounds.) 
*iSpv<rdfm^, 773 b RM (Att iv-iii). 

5 8 

\Bpverai, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
4 

^dpeSpov, 924 (Att iii-ii). ^i&pa^, cxxvra (Sybar. ii). 

s 4 
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AM. 

(8|fc medial not in compounds,) 

r^]/»a8[ftjo<rwo[t]s, pent., 859 

(Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[KlaSftctciM, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
1 % 

KdSfirfi&oiy 932 (Sidon iii). 

4 

AN. 

(Sv medial not in compounds.) 

*A<^Z8kuW, 775 (Att. v). 

J T 



{B) IN NON-DACTYLIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

KP. 

^(MToKftariaVy troch. tetr., XCVHi 

3 4 

(Epid. iii). 
Beiroicpcros, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. 8d#cpv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

S 4 4 

iv-n). 
^oxpovs, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic. vcKpayoiydv, iamb, tr., 258 

A 12 

Mac.). (Alexandr. iii-ii). 



KA. 

ffi KAciro^anro, iamb, tr., 211 [Ml^a jcXco^) iamb, tr., cxi 

* 2 S 5 

(Syros iii). (Helic. Mac). 

"H^icXct, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii). 

^MrUXSyi^ troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 

y 8 

Ti^fcXciiSas, troch. tetr., same. 
W/cXiyft;, lyric, xcvn4 1. 45 (Epid. iii). 
MkKrunv, lyric, same, 1. 51. 
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KN. 

Tvicvov, iamb, tr.^ 246 (Bith. Mac.). 

6 

T€Kvov, iamb, tr., cxvn (Elat. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 

np. 

[t]o Tpofy troch. tetr., 790 
(Achaia iii). 

HA. 

aI0c vXownoiy iamb., 11 33 (vase v); 

S 3 4 

quantity uncertain. 

TP. 

TitrfHK, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex. iii~ii). irar/009, iamb, tr., 211 (Syros iii), 

irarpi^j iamb, tr., same. 

6 

waTfxu, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac). 
TOT/jiS* *Eflri-, lyric, XCVII4 1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

XP. 

o xpix''^''o^> lyric, XCVII4 1. 45 lUXXxpo^i iamb, tr., cxi (Helic 

8 

(Epid. iii). Mac.). 

KOfK ^vaoKOfw^ lync, same, 1. 47. 

XM. 

SfKLx^ny, iamb, tetr., 11 32 (vase iv-ii); 
quantity uncertain. 

XN. 

Ttxywvo^, iamb, tr., 93 (Att. iv-iii) . 

s 

rcxvoi, iamb, tr., cxi (Helic. Mac.) ; 
quantity uncertain. 
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<I>P. 

*Epfias ^Af^poSCrajLj iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). 
& ^Acyuo, lyric, XCVII4 1. 44 (Epid. ill). 

ep. 

wiKwra Opiivoisy iamb, tr., 246 'a$pa, iamb, tr., 258 (Alex.iii-ii). 

(Bith. Mac). 

eM. 

inOfim, iamb, tr., cxi (Thesp. Mac.). 

V 

rp. 

trffxalit, iamb, tr., 1099 and cxxxv 

8 

(vases v) ; quantity uncertain. 

BP. 
I^IML fipoTokf lyric, XCVII4 1. 53 (Epid. iii). 

AP. 

vofDcSpos, iamb, tr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii). C7rl8pa/ic, iamb, tr., 2 5 8 (Alex. iii-ii). 

8 5 6 



I have enumerated all the examples, but only the dactylic ones 
sSk numerous enough to warrant any inferences. Here it will be 
useful to note the divergences from the Homeric usage as set forth 
by La Roche, Homer, Untersuchungen, p. i flg., and Hartel, Homer- 
iscke Siudien, I. p. 80 flg. The count for the dactylic inscriptions 
may be thus tabulated. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
residue after elimination of cases where the form of the word abso- 
lutely required the lengthening or shortening. It is obvious that 
Tarpta?) Saicpvocvro, TrXeiora rpomuuL, and the like, prove nothing as 
to preferences and tendencies of the verse. 
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Kp init. 
m.c. 
med. 

kX init. 
m.c. 
med. 



short. 
12(6) 
I8(2) 

3(2) 

4 
23 («5) 

2(1) 



long. 

4(1) 
8(1) 

'6(5) 

2 
22(14) 

2 



iqi med. I 



KV init. 
med. 



I 

4(3) 



irp init. 17 (10) 

m.c. — 

med. 2 

irX init. 4 

m.c. I 

med. 4 

irv med. I 



7(6) 

5(2) 
2(0) 

3 

I 
4 



short. long. 

rp init. 17(5) 2(1) 

m.c. 2 3(1) 

med. 40(35) 51 

r|i med. i i 

TV med. I (o) 4 

XP init. 5 (4) 1 
med. I 

XV med. 5(4) 9(8) 

^ init. 2 I 

m.c. I 4 (2) 

med. 2 (o) 2 

^v med. I I 

9p init. 2 (o) 

m.c. - I 

med. I X (o) 

0X med. I 4(3) 

9|fc med. - 6 



short. long. 

Ov init. 4 

med. I - 

yp init. I (o) 

m.c. 2 (o) 

med. 2 3 (2) 

yK med. - i 

V|i med. - 3 (2) 

yv m.c. 2 12 (8) 

med. - 8 (7) 

pp init. 8 (2) 

med. 2(1) I (o) 

8p init. 2(1) 

m.c. I 2(i> 

med. 3 I 

8|i med. - 3 (2) 

8v med. - i 



We find illustrated what has often been pointed out before, that 
y/J8 weigh more than Kirrxi*^) ^^^ ^^^ nasals — especially /i — 
more than p and A {Ofi, yyu, 8ft, 8v make position wherever used) : 
furthermore, that position before an initial group is distinctly weaker 
than before a medial group. For the rest, the tendency to shorten- 
ing is stronger than in Homer. The proportion of shortenings is 
greater, and so is the proportion of avoidable shortenings — those 
not required by the form of the word. 

For instance. In Homer irp makes a short syllable about 273 
times, a long syllable about 11 50 times ;^ against 19 and 10 of the 
inscriptions. Before initial irp Homer has about 272 shorts and 
about 1000 longs; the inscriptions 17 shorts and 5 longs. Of these 
272 shorts, about 60 — less than a fourth — are avoidable, in the 
sense explained above ; in the inscriptions 10 of the 1 7 are avoid- 
able. 



^ An exact count has probably never been made. These figures, partly count 
and partly estimate, are based on La Roche's statistics* 
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Shortening before initial mute and liquid is less restricted to 
particular places of the verse than in Homer. The first short of the 
third and the first short of the fifth foot — the places to which this 
shortening in Homer is chiefly confined (Hartel, 1. c. p. 81) — show^ 
it is true, a large proportion of our cases (the one 10, the other 14). 
But the end of the fourth foot (the bucoUc caesura) has 3 cases, 
against 2 in all Homer; and the end of the fifth foot 10 cases^ 
against 3 in Homer ! The first short of the first and of the second 
foot, and the second short of the first foot, have respectively 5, 5, 
and 3 cases. In the pentameter the favorite place is the first short 
of the fifth foot (11 cases) ; next, the first short of the fourth 
(8 cases). 

Lengthening, on the other hand, is restricted. It occurs chiefly 
in the interior of a word : 193 cases, against 15 before initial mute 
and liquid. In general it requires the aid of the ictus. Before 
initial groups there is only one exception to this (*o KXci^viSa, p. 82), 
whereas Hartel enumerates 105 Homeric instances of this sort. In 
the middle of a word 36 out of 193 lengthenings lack the ictus. 

A difference between earlier and later inscriptions in the treat- 
ment of mute and liquid is not, with the means at our command, 
demonstrable. 



VIII. 
CONTRACTION AND SYNIZESIS. 

I. Cases of contraction and non-contraction, where either form 
would fit the verse and the difference is only one of dactyl or 
spondee, have been enumerated on pp. 62, 64, excepting those in 
which it is not graphically obvious Whether contraction is intended 
or not. 

Such are the patronymics in -ctSi;^. In dactylic verse there are 
twelve cases : 

IIpofcX€i&i9, 182 (Anact.v). EvKXciSi;^, cxv (Elat. iii). 

IS S 8 

Kopp€i8a5,pent.,492bprf.(Theb.iv). *Epcx^€i8av, 852 (Att. ii). 

12 S3 
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'OX . . . eiSa, 486 (Thesp. v). 'ArpciSav, pent., 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

2 8 s 8 

*HpaKXc/8ov, 71 (Att. iv). AayctSas, pent., 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

2.8 28 

"HfxucXtiSTfv, 239 (Smyr. Mac.). 'AptaruSov, pent., cxl (Cos iii-ii). 

2 8 2 8 

^KpcucXei&rp, 213 (Deles iv-ii). AlyelBaun, 852 (Att. ii). 

2 8 4 8 

The syllable -«- is never under the ictus; there is nothing like 
'HpaxXa&i? (^ _ ^ __), Theocr. xvii, 26. On the other hand, it is 
never in the fifth foot, nor in the latter half of the" pentameter. In 
486 simple E is written for o, which is decisive for that case. Indeed 
it is incredible that -ct- was intended by the poet in any of these 
cases. The contracted pronunciation was certainly well established 
in Pindar's time, if not before.^ TtfioKXciSas appears in a trochaic 
inscription, 783. 

In 26 Kaibel has written cvkXcio-c 'AvSoKiSav, though the same 

1 2 8 

inscription has cvKXeiCwv, and 254 ckXci^cv. Uncontracted in penta- 

4 fi 6 

meter cvkXAouvj cxxxdc, and evKX[eio'av], 21. I note further cvicXccaF, 

4 5 6 IS 

pent., 29 (for which €vK\€(i)av with E, 24, is significant) ; ^/oao-tKAetas, 

2 8 2 8 

6 ; OtCm, 1037, and tfcioio-tv, Uii (but OeiordrrfVy pent., 846) ; 'ApyctW, 

5 2 3 2 3 

pent., 466; (u3(Knv, pent., 13; nprn or lypwi, xxxvii (see p. 73); 

yrjpoL ^ or yi/pal' ^, XLViii (yrjpai in pentameter 519). 
12 4 

Forms of feminines in -co are KaXXwroi, 56 ; but KaXXurrovsy 82 ; 

4 12 

AtSovs, 34, Ilu^oi, cxviii. 

6 6 

I need not say that even the oldest inscriptions have no trace 

of a genitive singular in -00. Places where it is conspicuous by its 

absence are these, all of the sixth century : KfAcoilrou rov, 1 a add. 

4 

(Att.); [*Ex(.]tliwv fmrpo^y 181 a add. (Core); vlov TAa-, 179 

2 8 12 

(Core.) ; Tov *MctJ«)s, 181 (Core.) ; rev Naftbv, uv (Delos Nax.) ; 

4 4 

TOV MaAt[<n;], 1098 a RM (Melos). OY is written in the Corcyrean 
examples, in the rest. 

1 upiaroKKeldy} in troch. tetr. Anacr. fi. 114 Bgk.^ (A.P. xiii, 4). Sappho fr. 
118 (A.P. vi, 269) cannot be relied on. 
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Of Sfifiovs and Souucras, and of ZqhAov, we have spoken on p. 73. 

The choice, for metrical convenience, of contracted forms of 
e?ery-day speech on the one hand, or of well-known archaic uncon- 
tracted forms on the other — that is, of 'At&T?, croM^pocrwi;, or of 
'AtSoo, iTQo4>poaiuvTi — does not here concern us, and no register has 
been kept of such cases. Still it may be worth while to record a 
few noteworthy forms. A^/ulm, 484 (Tanag. v) is like Homeric ifvi, 

6 

etc. 'Ayn/cs, S6, and "E/xn/i^, pent. 91 (both Att. iv). TpmoM (with 
Q) in anapaests 775 a RM, unless this part is prose. By iroc S* 
*A<rKAairiov, xcviij 1. 20 (Epid. iii), the existence of the preposition 
vtt = Tpos is put beyond doubt, and it is shown to be one syllable, 
not two. The Homeric cv • of compounds is avoided. We have 
cvfcXdav, pent. 29, ci;KXc(4)av 24, cvkAci^, pent. 851, cvirWiK, pent. 

IS S 8 S S 4 5 

179) cvypairrov, ixi, €vn6K€fjLovj pent. 21, cviroXcfioi^, pent. 34, and I 
45 IS 45 

daie say others. But ^vkoiuho, 857. 

X 8 

Uncontracted Avxocpye (not AvKoopyc) and AvKd€p[yc], cxix 

8 6 

(Delphi iv-iii). The common form in AtyciSauri AvKcivpyoq, 852 

4 A 6 

(Att. ii) ; and iroXm AvKoivpyos, xcvn^ 1. 71 (Epid. iii) ; in both cases 

quite gratuitously, and the older form would, in the second, have 

improved the rhythm ; see p. 57. 

The form opoovri (or opoiov ns), 756 a RM (Plat, v), is noteworthy 
8 3 

as being without the factitious assimilation and "protraction" by 
which such forms, in our Homeric text, are transmogrified into a 
semblance of the every-day opSwriy etc. But these mouthed-over 
words meet us elsewhere : Aa/Lio<^o<i>v, pent., 761 (Aeg. v) ; ^ Af;/Ao<^ou)i/, 

4 A 8 3 

peot, 86 (Att. iv) ; /ivcDOficvo?, pent., 30 (Att. iii). The occurrence 

4 8 

ofhfyia pentameter, lx (Chios v), proves a very respectable antiquity 



Misprinted Arifio^6wy in Kaibel. 
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for that bogus form. A similar product of rhapsodism is etucXBUfr 
pent, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

The resolution 'Aio-crxvXou 760, is very doubtful. See p. 55. 

2. Of unwritten contraction or 'synizesis' I will enumerate all 
the examples. 

Syniusis of €o: 

OlavOloi ycKcoy, 179 (Core. vi). 

I T 8 

Bcvfopcog, 181 (Core, vi) ; probable : see p. 76. 

m 8 

A€ivofji,€y€Oi 8c, uv (Delos Nax. vi). 
1 T 

AuvofjLottoi, logaoedic, 745 (Syrac. v). 
Hapurd&m apYovroij 773 (Panticap. Mac.). 

1 S 8 

^paavfiTiS^j 778 (Calymn. iv-ii).* 

On the other hand, jfrcvs, pent., 184 a RM (Core, ii), like ipx^^r 
781 (Cnid. iii). 

KXepfjMvBpov, 219 (Amorg. iv) : 
whereas KKewUrj, 809 (Pharos ii) ; €kuSore, 240 (Smym. Mac.) ; 
dovn/io[v], 766 (Att. v). Cp. KXcv^ovXos, Acvkixtc in Anacreon 
(frag. 2 and 3 Bgk.), and Ross, Arch. Au/sdtu, ii, p. 547. 

8o>&xa Oegh, pent., 768 (Xanth. iv). 
1 T 

Owi <l>iXo¥, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 
$€oii <l}€p€ {te-O'i-se)^ lxxiv (Cypriote). 
Xpvo-eois, xcvn^ 1. 64 (Epid. iii) ; 

8* 

but -xpvarjv^ pent, 857 (Rhod. Mac). 

8 

Synizesis of ceo .• 

Acivo&V^, uv (Delos -A^<w:. vi) : HO is written. 

S 8 

Kptrconfieo), 750 (Paros v) : with ccd shortened ; see p. 119. 
'ExcKpariSco), 221 (Amorg. iv-iii). 

^ XfwrcuyiStos, XLIX, is only a graver's blunder. 
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The resolution of -coi of the genitive singular is perhaps unknown to 
the literature of Hellenic times. The epigrammatists of the Anthol- 
ogy have tetrasyllabic 'AtScu) and the like ; Meleager in Anth. Palat 
iVy I, affording eight examples in fifty verses. But I do not know of 
any instance which antedates the Roman period. Our inscriptions 
show two cases : 

Aaft^aydpco), end of a trimeter, lvi (Amorg. vi).^ 

5 6 

AcuyiSea), pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

6 6 

The first ought perhaps not to count, as the other name in the 
inscription is immetrical : see p. 47. The second example is certain, 
but the epitaph is pretty late, and possibly belongs in the Roman 
epoch. Compare Anth. Pal. vi, 190, 191. The restoration ircuS[a 

Mcy]cicparcii> in 492b prf. (Theb. iv) is not to be trusted; indeed 

2 s 

something like irfu8[o9 Tn]Xcic/oareo> would conform better to Fou- 
cart's copy. 

dlX(A)ca)v, Liv (Delos Nax, vi) : HO is written. 

8 

yuc€€ay, pent, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
1 ^ 

ai/ifala-uoiv, pent., 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

Resolved in : 

BovroScW, 85 2 ( Att. ii) ; 
1 2 

as occasionally in literature (H i, <^ 191, etc.). 
vapa tfcoiv, pent., 6 (Att. vi). 

0€w, KVfijearjvat (te-o-i), Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
Y % 

^€0H aX(xy {te-o-i)^ same; -can shortened? See p. 55. 
[xocTfiJ^pi', pent., 489 (Theb. iv). 

8 

H/xucXcwv, 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii). 

[coTJi TO XP^^\ pent., 519 (Thessalon. Mac,)* 

8 6 

Kpcoiv, troch. tetr., 783 (Cnid. iv-ii) . 
Xcox^pov, pent., Lx (Chios v). 



^ Not tiaix^y6pM», as assumed by Usenet, Altgr, Verskunst^ p. 39, note 22, 
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Synizesis of col: 

PaxTiXw; (=)3(unAcia9), pent, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

AcokX^, cxxii (Phars. v). 

[AioJkX^, Pick, ) 

« y same : neither certain. 



J 



[M€v€]#cX«a, Cauer, 
McycucAea} 860 (Chios iv-ii). 

6 

With this last compare fiamXSi, pent., 846 (Arg. iv), and "Ep/uorn, 
pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

Synizesis of ihd, lov : only in epigrams of the clumsier sort. 

*A<rK(\)ain[p>]Ly XCVl (Epid. vi-v). 
4 5 

KvirpMv Tov, 188 (Aeg. v). 

4 5 

SoXa/uviov, same. 

6 ^ 

Aunnxriov Tiiiv, 66 (Att. Mac.). 
4 ^ 5 

Uv$((av, 26 (Att. iv). 
On the possibility of KoAA^, cxxiv, see p. 76.^ 

Other cases: all doubtful. 

XQp(v) Ta(v)8€ {kO'O'ta-ie), Lxxvni (Cypriote) ; see p. 77. 
vys, 760 (Att. v) : but see p. 55. vs, contracted, occurs xi. 
v(9s as monosyllable, 778, is utterly improbable : see p. 46. 

Significant, as regards the pronunciation of these combinations, 
are the fifth example of eo, and the second of cci>. It is clear that 
CO was a long syllable, consequently that c was not consonantized.' 
The sound intended was diphthongal, and cannot have differed much 
from that elsewhere expressed by cv. That -€«, on the other hand 
(and perhaps even -eyt : see p. 103 near bottom), c«m be shortened 
before a vowel, bears on cases like XP^^^ ^^^ o-Ki/irrpoii (A 15), 
and is easiest understood if we suppose a consonantal c. 

Synizesis between words will be treated under Crasis. 

^ Compare *9i9las Xapfiliov vlbs ^Adjivaios fi* iirolnaf, Paus. v, 10, 2. 

' Compare *ApiOTo^dvf$s ohxiri (w \j \y \j — ), Find. Nem. iii. 35. 
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EC. 
HIATUS. 

Hiatus is on the whole infrequent, and occurs chiefly in epigrams 
of unskilful construction in other respects. 

I throw out, of course, hiatus in interpolations : jccu ^pyans, 60 ; 
xoi ev, Lxxvi ; for which see page 46. 

The following cases, before former f-words^ are due to Homeric 
reminiscence : 

ivOdSe oi, 86 (Att. iv). 

8 S 

TovTo 8c oi, 234 (Sm3aii. iii). 

1 8 

d^amTo[i] 01, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

2 3 

ofuj 04, 786 (Halic. ii) ; uncertain. 

9 

iKKfura Ipya, Liii (Delos ii). 

9 o 

^<ra CQipyci, LXiii (Samos Mac). 

6 

cH ct3orcs, 183 (Core. Mac). 
4 

i i[ya] in 786 is a doubtful conjecture. 

The remaining examples I arrange according to their place in the 
verse. First those in hexameters : 

Foot I. 
(Shorts). Oi 8^ Udpv(av, XCVII5 1. 76 (Epid. iii). 

1 2 8 

{eyw) rjfu 'Apurroxpen;?, LXXVI (Cypriote). 

18 8 

(End), yaifitrf, ot Tro/MOKrcs, 22 (Att. v). 

&[£]« d, CXK (Delph. iv-iii). 
1 9 

w/woi €\4 , xxxviii (Att. iv-ii), if verse. 

Foot II. 
(Middle). (TtM, 5x1, 48 (Att. iii). 

8 

fUfivofieyoi €vp€py€<ruKy ucxvi (Cypriote). 

1 8 8 4 

... CM i7p<ot, 552 a; add. (unknown, Mac). 

8 8 
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Foot III. 

(Middle). 6&w ir/aOa!*, 3 (Att. vi) : the copy has HOAOI. See p. 15 1. 

8 4 

Tavra ar ov&rj^j CI (Lac. vi-v). 
8 4 

itria o toi, cxxvi (MetapoDt. vi). 
8 4 

nvp(p)ia8a OS ovK, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 

a 8 4 

[«epv]7rra) oZas, 95 (Att. iii). 

8 4 

eitfioYOov iirl yv/ivaSfo]?, 239 (Smym. Mac.). 

S 8 4 

irvj^ cS/oas, cxxvni (Sybar. ii). 

8 4 

(Shorts). ^€6rfK€ *A^vada[i], CI (Sparta vi-v) : see p. 158. 

8 4 8 

AvKocpyc ifjiw, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
8 4 

(End). 6 Evfidpov^f IX (Att. vi). 
4 5 

T^ opKuoL, 19 (Att. vi). 

4 

rk 3i(y)0pw>jroL, LXXIV (Cypriote). 
4 

Ilayais xoi ovvo[fm], 469 (Arg. Mac). 

Foot IV. 
(Middle), iyta «trTa[ic]*, 181 a add. (Core. vi). 



4 5 

tai 

4 ft 



AioKXeot ^o-oTcur', cxxil (Phars. v). See also p. 204. 



Foot V. 
(Middle). Tw A(F)^pawra», LXXVU (Cypriote). 

ft 6 

*A<rK(X)a7n;X*^]4 6 fmyipoi, XCVI (Epid. vi-v). 

4 ft 6 

(Shorts). iratSi dir(a)pxv>'> XVI (Att. vi). 

ft 6 

iravra ofUNa, XXVI (Att. iv). 

ft 6 

TO. a'rr[a]vTa, 768 (Xanth. iv)l 
mrpi iirtLyrfi, 782 (Halic. iii-ii). 

ft 6 

(End). SixP^ &F {o>, 48 (Att. iii). 

i €Vif>piov, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

Irreg. Toy av&pa 'Ovi/o-i/aof, in a 7-foot verse, 79 (Att. iv-ii) 

4 ft 
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In pentameters: 

[^ji^oficKOM dptras, 552 a add. (unknown, Mac). 
1 s s 

cuXcro &v AyaSoi, cxxu (Phars. v) ; uncertain. See App. 
45 5 

Furthermore, t^povrCU cMrc/Sm in an unroetrical verse, xxvi. See 
p. 47. Even with the transposition there suggested, the hiatus 
remains. 

The instances, as would be expected, are most frequent in the 
masculine caesura of the third foot of the hexameter.^ The poet of 
492, however, said Ti/aokAc»v instead of TtfUMcAca, in order to avoid 
hiatus. 

One hiatus is found in an iambic trimeter : 

XlBov dfu da^SpWf 1097 (Delos vi). 

2 8 4 

In cxxxiv the blemish is removed by a necessary insertion : see p. 47. 



X. 

VOWEL SHORTENED BEFORE VOWEL. 
I. Shortening of -cu. 

KCU. 

IS/ short. 
Hex. Foot I. Koi 'AiroXX(Dvo9> 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

S 8 

Kot AufJivaarw, 855 (Atal. iii). 
s 8 

F. 2. KOI AatoiKKy cxvii (Elat. Mac). 

8 

KOL dracvoyj 184 (Core. iii). 



F. 3. Koi vircp<^caXov9, 41 (Att. iv). 
4 

Koi ifMv, 52 (Att. iv). 

Kot ivaiv(av, XXXn (Att. iv). 



^ Another case of this, f€06xf *A\§f^7is, is possibly to be recognized in the 
Cypriote inscription, ucxviii. See p. 77. 
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Kox *E/oivixriv, II 36 (Att. iii-ii). 

Kxu avevicKyiTiai^ 65 (Att. iv-ii). 

Kojt iv 'HpoxXcau?, 492 (Theb. iv). 

Hat iirayy^Xai, XCVIIg 1. 15 (Epid. iii). 
4 5 

Koi iirtv)(tfT6aL, same, 1. 21. 
4 ff 

Koi &ir 'A/9#ca&W 781 (Cnid. iii). 
icoi droAAv/uu, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
F.4. KOX 48€A«/m>5, %6 (Att. iv). 

[ic]aA 6 ic[X$]po9, 859 (Tichiuss. iv-ii). 
KOX ayoKfi, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

6 

KOX iiT* lo-^arov, 197 a add. (Rhod. Mac.). 
F. 5. Kot *kOijvrfi, LV (Naxos v). 

6 

Kot [*Iava)v], xciv (Olymp. Coring v) : supplement 



6 

from Pausanias. 



Kot € cv<l>piov, 936 a RM (Lac. v). 

6 

ICOI dSe\<f>oC, cix (Olymp. iv). 

6 

Koi ofuufjLov, xcix (Tegea Mac). 



2d sh^ri. 

Hex. F. I. Kot iarpos, 45 (Att. iv-iii). 



ICO? E^icAciVj cxv (Elat. iii); 
KOI ot, 851 (Rhod. iii). 



KOJL ^(Tcrouci/oio-tv, Lin (Delos ii). 
a 8 



F. 2. Kot cipavai/, xcviij 1. 24 (Epid. iii). 
8.4 ^ 

F. 3. KOX aoT€09, 1042 (Att. vi). 

4? 

KOX ^XiKta«, 39 (Att. iv). 
44 

iccu cuverov, 30 (Att. iii). 

KOX ctxTtPrj, 211 (Syr. iii). 

ICCU cy kvkXxoutl, 926 (Herm. iii). 
45 
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jcot CIV, 235 (Smyrn. iii). 
fcoi cuvpaiTTov, LXi (Chios ii). 

4 5 

KM oupavou, 1037 (Petil. ii). 

4 

«u 60amToi^ cxxvni (Syb. ii). 

4 5 

KM n^co-t, 856 a prf. (Hypate Mac). 

KM &cr4>6SoXay, 1135 (vase, Mac.). . 

4 5 

F. 5. icoi vto5, 752 (Att. v). 

6 

KM avrou, 36 (Att. v) . 



KM avBpoy cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
Koi affiois, XCVII2 1. 16 (Epid. iii). 
KM avTot; 1037 (Petil. ii). 

6 

KM avrwv, CXVI (Elat. iv-iii). 

G 

Pent. F. I. KM otxTipov, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 



S 3 

KM Iv, 89 (Att. iv-ii) . 



Koi €vT€KviM, 859 (TicHiuss. iv-ii). 

2 8 

KOI cvicXa^, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

8 3 

lnra'Kaur€iKO(r€Tov^y 184 (Core. iii). 
1 2 » 

F. 4. Koi oi/rtywois, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

S 6 

-|uu, -TOi, -o-oi, -q^ai, -vai »« v^r^J. 



1st short 



Hex. F. 3. Kctral lxc^ 63 (Att. iv). 

iropaSctfai Ai^aAcTo, 87 (Att. iv) ; but see p. 50, note '. 

8 4 

F. 5. [i7n]heiiaX dpiBfiw, cxviii (Delph. iv). 



8 

d 

5 ' e 

Pent. F. I. na[Oyi 'Aftivaais, LXXI (Rhod. Mac.). 



id short. 

Hex. F. I. TLKTOfujX iv, 469 (Arg. Mac). 
1 2 

tpxofuu c#c, cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 
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F. 3. HkjTOfwX IfjLfuvax, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

F. 4. fjuivrewrofjuu tfi, same. 
4 5 



d<^iffo/iat dAA(£, XCV1I5 1. 68 (Epid. in). 
ATToXXvfmX oAAa, 1037 (Petil. ii). 
#c€#cAi7<r€[T]ai cvyus, 182 (Anact. v). 
ActircTo* dXXdy 781 (Cnid. Hi). 
ISpveroi i78e, same. 

4 ft 



Poda-eraX ci, 240 (Smym. Mac.). 
4 6 ^ ' ' 

^viAiJo-CTat dvSpo, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

l[fifjL€mC ii, CXDC (Delph. iv-iii). 
4 ft ' 

F. 5. KticXi^ofuii aJUi, 6 (Att. vi). 
ft « 

cSxofJim diKOj cxxviii (Sybar. ii). 

ft 6 

Pent F. I. 8[cp]xo/Liar h, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

o?x€Tat €&, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 

F.4. A€tiro|ia[t]..., 85 (Att. iv-ii) : shortening certain. 

oixcTOi CIS, 90 (Att. iv). 
4 ft 

[livp]traX ^W[w\ 33 (Att. iii-ii). 



yCyvtrax 'ImroKparm, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
Xcwrcrai ijAi#cta, XLvni (Chalcis Mac). 

4 ft 6 



2. Shortening of -ct. 

-ii yi person. 



\st short. 
Hex. F. I. tfoXXci ayiJpaTos, 35 a add. (Att. iv). 

X V 3 

Pent. F. I. Kar/nci dct/utnyorots, cxv (Elat. iii). 

12 8 

F. 4. €f €1 5x05, 488 (Tanagr. v) . 
4 ft 

'2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. ^x«* ^'f> xciv (Olymp. CV?/-. v). 

ft 

F. 5. ^ynkr dvSpos, Lxxxin (Cyme iii-ii). 
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-« dative. 
id short. 

Hex. F. 2. ff^XcX ok, 774 (Prien. iv-iii). 

F. 4. Aarpc<^i ^v^ciSc, 86 (Att. iv). 
4 9 

*w€i ij, 35 (Att. iv). 
5 

PenL F. 4. irdcret wk, 61 (Att iv-iii). 

OUUr -^'s (?). 

Hex. F. 4. hn^Cjd 'Iir(ir)oo-[Tpo]Tou, 8 (Att.vi), not certain. E is 

4 « 

written : the sound is 'spurious' (monophthongal) o. 

id short. 
Hex. F. 3. [lir]i [5], 859 (Tichiussa iv-ii), doubtful. 

3. Shortening of -ot. 

•Oi nomin. plural. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 5. SvofUKTTot dir', 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

Hex. F. I. AnXuK ISpvcrfavro], Ln (Delos iii-ii). 

F. 4. i^Xoi ovK, 183 (Core. Mac). 

9 

(tm avSi/cravrc?, 205 (Halic. ii). 

3 fl 

F. 5- [x®]p^ P'' [x*>]/^* dvhpio[v], 923 (Att. v). 

6 

Otcit oXAoc, cxxvin (Sybar. ii). 
Pent F. 1. [l]y[y]oiw i<rr^[ve]% 758 (Att. v). 

1 S 8 

|jc[y]owH 'ArpciSavy 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

1 8 8 

F.4. Scvrcpoi ISpdfjLOfijey, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv). 

4 8 8 

^€prar6i ot^ 242 (Mytil. Mac.). 
4 

|io(, o^Cf ToC, ot datives. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 2. <70i cb^, XXIII (Att. iv). 

8 

F. 3. oroi d<f>i$ofiaji^ XCVII5 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

4 

J, 6!ir€/Av[ii]<ravro, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
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2d short. 
Hex. F. I. Tttvra roi Z, xcvn^ 1. 78 (Epid. iii). 

Toi i<l>0Lfmv, 77 (Att. iii). 
2 « 

F. 4. fwt iartv, 471 a add. (Sparta iv). 
fUK tmnovy xcvni (Epid. Mac). 
am d Ti^ 781 (Cnid. iii). 
Pent. F. I. TOi i8/)iift«, 852 (Att. ii). 

-Oi locative, 
1st short. 

Hex. F. 4. "EiriSavpot dct, xcvn, 1. 23 (Epid. iii), 



4. Shortening of -at, 

\st short. 
Pent. F. I. IcLf&L 6v, 846 (Arg. iv). 

Hex. F. I. AweSt ^FtfcKc, 5 (Att. vi). 

F. 4. KWfjLiM^ai i^Svye\(i>ri, 38 (Att. iv). 

4 6 

*OXvfiiriai -^viKa, CVIII (01)Tnp. iv). 
iv ^ficpat..., 768 (Xanth. iv). 

5. Shortening of -lyt, 

-t|i dative. 
1st short. 
Hex. F. 2. TEp/ti^t ^ToA/io, 759 (Att. v). 

2 8 

F. 5. rnfjiji dyaXfui, LXii (Samos vi-v). 
*Epfi^i ^pc^cv, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

3 6 

Pent. F. 1. avrrj iviarwrcv, LX (Chios v) ; i Omitted I 

1 2 8 

2</ jA^r/. 

Hex. F. 5. wppCxJit dO\<o, XLVn (Eub. iv-ii). 

5 6 

Pent. F.4. S^ T€xyr}i oifxC, 38 (Att. iv). 

V 
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-in 2d person, 
7d ikort. 
Hex. F.4. lo^t hrriy cxxvm (Sybar. ii). 



6. Shortening of -coi. 

isi short. 

Hex- F. I. S^/uLok *A^raiW, 741 (Att. vi) ; 01 written. 

1 s 8 

atfivSn ivi, 750 a add. (Paros v). 

^^Bwi avoKTi, xcvUi 1. 18 (Epid. iii). 
1 t 

^oiBtk *Ayuict, 786 (Halic. ii). 
1 s 

F. 3. irifLirrai It€l, 78 (AU. iv-ii). 
8 4 

F. 5. ^fJiwl •A[ft7vwv], 844 (Att. iv), 

8 6 

Pent. F. 4. (LpyiU &paa'€j same. 

4 t 

;((tf/)Q)i iy, 189 (Melosiii). 
Hex. F. I. [irapj^ci'ok *EK<f>dvTOVy 752 (Att. v) ; 01 written. 

1 9 8 

TovrioM tinro/AcSorri, cxvi (Elat iv-iii). 

12 8 

F. 3. TUR 'A(rK(\)awt[w]t, xcvi (Epid. vi-v) ; 01 written. 
4 5 ^ 

F. 4. ^#cn)9oXa)i *Aw6XX<ovh L (Delos vi) ; 01 written. 

UrjPokiM, loxuuprfi, uv (Delos Nax. vi) ; 01 written. 

im K4T(T)vAot ^y, 484 (Tanag. v) ; 01 written.^ 
4^5 

'AaaKKmriMi rgSk, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii). 
*A(ricAairi(ut larn/M, XCVEj 1. 1 8 (Epid. iii). 

4 8 6 

[i]v[ay]a>vic« 'Epfirji, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 

4 8 

itap€v Otm i.,., xxxDC (Att. iv), probable. 

4 8 

i6\iM i4>$t(r€v, xcix (Teg. Mac). 

8 

^tXofcFOM OS, 260 (Cyren. iii-ii). 

4 8 



^ It seemed best not to separate this example from the other datives of o-stems. 
Kaibel writes Kir^Awc, bat the dialect requires rather -ot. 
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F. 5. ifjL pCm wSc, 83 (Att. iv-ii) 



Pent. F. I. iv So/xok fos, XXIII (Att. iv). 
1 s 

F. 4. irapOivSk *ApT€fu8ij 750 a add. (Paros v). 

4 5 6 

"SiVfifidxioi ioTi, S8 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 



7. Shortening of -€V. 

1st skort. 
Hex. F. 3. Zcv 'OXwTTtc, 743 (Olymp. Lac. vi). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 4. /Dwv cttXct , 205 (Halic. ii). 



8. Shortening of -ov. 

I will separate the cases in which simple is written, from the 
rest. 

-ov in genitive of o-stems, 

(A.) O is written. 
1st short. 

Hex. F. I. Anfivdv Att vyaOw, XXVII (Att. iv). 

1 2 8 

F. 3. KpiTo[p]ofi^\]dv Atto Ev-, lxvi (Thera vi). 

8 3 

Pent. F. I. Yflwov * AOrjvaitov, XXV (Att. iv). 

1 3 8 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 2. . • . Tou Ev&vfMxov, TV (Att. vi-v) ; if verse. Unless hiatus* 

3 4 

F. 3. TOW Iv wovTiM, 219 (Amorg. iv).^ 
4 5 

F. 4. Aafuururrparoi; ivOa&e, 7 (Att. vi) . 
4 5 

Na^tov iioxp^j Liv (Delos Nax. vi). 
4 9 

^rifiTiTfiiov S[i], 753 (Att. v). 

^EpfiooTpdrau 'A^Sftypm;?, 759 (Att. Abdera v). 

4 5 6 



'AlVcrxvAw vys, 760 (Att. v) ; uncertain; see p. 55. 

4 

Aiowcrtoi; iwoBorov 8c, 36 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

I Til = TO is written. 
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■ 

F. 5. Naixriorparov dfUj IV ( Att. vi-v) ; if verse. 
5 6 

^oitoiv VIC, 488 (Tanag. v). 

5 6 

Ftet F. I. %uKrCvw Icrrrffrav, 54 (Att. iv). 

F. 4. nv^iov ivj 743 a prf. (Att. vi). 
4 ff 

KdyaSov dy^forcpov], 10 (Att. vi). 
4 6 

TOW rocvov cv;([<rafiei/ov], 756 (Att. v). 

4 5 6 

Kaibel's reading [irpjo? <IU[Xov] <3XeT, 19, must now be given up 
since LoUing's re-examination of the stone. 

The following three cases stand by themselves, as showing, not 
the archaic omission of Y, but rather the neglect to repeat it. 

Ho. F. 2. 'Afyirdycv vto? (rOYIOS), 768 (Xanth. iv). 
F. 5. Xp6v€v vUi (OYIEI), cxvi (Elat. iv-iii). 

6 

Pent F. 4. Aoiov vtov (OYION), 1135 (vase Mac.) ; see p. 72. 

4 

In 768 woXifjMv, and in cxvi Tov<rS€ and ^/u^couc, are spelt with OY* 

(B.) or is written. 
IS/ short. 

Hex. F. I. Ati{&>]v dv, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 

. ov d7ro^^t/i[en;], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 

8 8 

F. 3. 0coSa>poi; oXvfLinKov, xcvm (Epid. Mac.). 

8 4 

F. 5. avTov d8eX<^ov, 70 (Att. iv-ii) , 

6 

Pent. F. I. [icotvjov dwHiCTi(rrw[s], 84 a RM (Att. iii). 

2d short. 
Hex. F. 2. *Ayt<rrpdTov wos, 851 (Rhod. iii). 

9 8 

Ilocrci&oviou laOi, LXXXlll (Cyme iii-ii). 

1 2 8 

F. 4. 'AcoMrtYOu i7^avior*, 492 (Theb. iv).-, 

4 ^ 

'Aa-icXmrtov €i, xcvilg 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 

Bovawopcv vXOev, xcvn^ 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

^ofuuvtrov dSe^ 77 (Att. iii). 
4 



1 

I 
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Aajia[i]v€rou ck, 189 (Melos iii). 

Aiowo-iov 'HpoicXccui^s, Lxxix (Halic. iv-iii). 

4 5 6 

Niici;parou (Lkkovto^ lui (Delos ii). 
4 5 

. . . icrrparov okfiuK, Lxxii (Rhod. Mac). 
4 5 

®€OKpLTav 'A^roAAcDvt, cxLHi (Delos, unknown). 

4 5 6 

UoXvKpiTov via, 855 (Atal. Mac). 
4 5 

dpyvpdu itrKero, same. 
4 & 

ovpavov (ioTcpocvroSy IO37 (Petil. ii). 

4 5 6 

Oojv €15, xcvm (Epid. Mac). 
5 

f€vo[v] 0VS9 214 (Rhen. iii). 

5 

. . . ov clAc, 471 a add. (Sparta iv) ; unless hiatus. 
5 

F. 5. [Swjo-ioTpaTou vtc, cxviii (Delph. iv). 

5 6 

rfXtov avyas, 78 (Att. iv— ii). 

5 6 

Pent. F. 4. AtoKov ck, 846 (Arg. iv) . 

4 5 

vavfiaxoiv '^yt/jLova, Lxviii (Astyp. iv-iii). 

4 5 6 

^ni in genitive of a-stems, 

(A.) O is written. 
2^ short. 

Hex. F. 4. 'Afi€tvtou l<m, xvni (Att. v). 

4 ' 6 

KXciSi7/u8ov cv^oSc, 34 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

Pent. F. I. Sn^o-anl ok, 15 (Att. vi). 



(B.) or is written. 



zd short. 
Hex. F. I. 



Vop-^ciu dxTK^aij 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 



F. 5. Topyiau €<t\€Vj same. 

5 * 6 

Pent. F. I. ^apvoKov av^Tfilov, 214 (Rhen. iii). 

1 93 

*Ep/Luov oyKCDTo, 234 (Smym. iii). 

1 '3 
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2d short. 






Pent. 


F. 


4- 


\sf short 


■ 




Hex. 


F. 


I. 




F. 


3- 


Pent. 


F. 


I. 



-oil in other words. 
(^A.) O is written. 

SiiSov €[viroptav], 773 a RM (Att. iv). 

(B.) OT is written. 

<rau diro^^t/ickou, 183 (Core. Mac.). 
9 s 

^ 6&K7opc, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
[rnAPJov oficiAJ/ev, LXix (Rhod. Mac.). 



9. Shorteninc of -a. 

-o in nomin. and vocat. of i'Stenu. 
1st short. 

Pent. F. 4. Kovpa dy€ypafl>6fmv, 205 (Halic. ii). 

45 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 3. ^a *Efyydvrf, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 

F. 4- ^Loyva-ta ^XiKta^ T€, 83 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 6 

KvSiAa lirOhi, 189 (Melos iii). 

4 A 

Pent. F. I. Ev^ia ovk, 38 (Att. iv), voc. masc. 

1 2 

IIcDroXa €y yourrpos, 505 (Tricca iii). 

18 8 

Xpv<riva ivwxtavy 785 (Cnid. ii). 
1 s 8 

i)/tcKa dyyeAA<Hy Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 
1 9 8 

F. 4. ^iXripa ip[oirdX]o9, 852 (Att. ii). 

45 6 

In 183, <iX#c[t/xa] 'Afi<^ has been made by a doubtful conjecture. 
See Kaibel. 

-d II* genitive of masculines. 
"id short. 

Hex. F. I. KoAAia Ai7t(9(^)o«>, cxiii (Haliart. vi-v).* 

1 2 s 

[^JeiSia iK-yeyato^, XLVlli (Chalcis Mac). 

12 8 



1 I take KoXXfa as genitive, not as vocative (with Rohl) nor as nominative 
(with G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm., 2d ed., p. 296). The form is not Boeotian, but 
neither is wpxff{ff)\ in the same inscription. 
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'ApYta vtos, 856 (Atal. Mac). 

1 s 

F. 4- KXamriSa ctouro, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii), 
4 5 

F. 5. ...i8a vivs. 472 (Sparta vi). 

6 



10. Shortening of -rf. 

-1) in nomin, and vocai, of a-sfents. 



1st short. 
Hex. F. 5. [a\vTrj *ApC(rTiov, CXii (Theb. ii). 

5 6 

2d short. 

Hex. F. 4. XaLp€aTpd'rij ijv, 44 (Att. iv-iii). 

4 5 

Uokvity^j iv$6Se, 76 (Att. iv). 
4 5 

^voarpaTTJ ivOaSey 45 (Att. iv-iii). 
4 5 

XPV^ Y^ €v^aS€, 79 (Att. iv-ii). 

X/wyoT^ ywrj 1}^, 95 (Att. iii). 

0eo<|^iA^ oimore, 60 (Att. iv-ii). 
4 5 

*Epydvvj (uv, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 5 

K€KXrjfjL€v^ ovT€, 505 (Tricca iii). 
4 5 

Mvrja'ap)(CSvj dirpoilxurLarTo}^, 65 (Att. iv— ii) ; vocat. masc* 

4 5 6 

*Apx€(TTpdrij cyyovc, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

4 6 

F. 5. *Ap)(€aTpdrr} if Be, same. 

5 6 

Pent. F. 4. MrjrpCx^ aivofiopo^, 86 (Att. iv). 

4 5 6 

In KXewtki; *Epfmy6pov, 809 (compare p. 77), crasis was probably 

IS 8 

intended. 

-ij /rom -€a. 
2d short. 

Hex. F. I. ewrePrj do-xiyo-ao-a, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
1 2 3 * 

F. 4. tvfTtfirj a/i.^c#caAv7rrci, 211 (Syros iii). 

4 5 6 

V 

Pent. F. 4. <TVYf€vrj cxrcpurav, 183 (Corc. Mac). 

4 5 6 
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# 



1*1 

li/ ihort. 



Hex. F. 5. cl fU7 i^ ayvoO, xcvUs 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 



II. Shortening of -(a^. 

\a ihort. 
Hex. F. I. ^eiftTtL iylay 1 1 36 (Att. iii-ii), func^. 

Pent. F. 4. /iTiyVa* 6(o/icvo9, LXXIII (Cvpr. Mac). 

4 5 6 

2ii sAcri. 

Hex. F. 4. BavfJLaierto cucom, 96 (Att. iv-ii). 

4 5 



F. 5. iJS* ^yw elfiu 95 (Att. iii). 



Pent F. I. 



A[a/A?ri]ra> aiSotnv, 1 3 (Att. vi) 



12. Shortening of -£! (?). 

[dn-lioAAv OS 'A/A. . ., cxxi (Anactor. vi->v) ; 

? ? 

unless [&jr]faXXv is to be understood. 

13. Shortening of -ew. 

2d short. ^ 

Hex. F. 4. K/9ira>viSeo> tv-xpyuoj^ 750 (Paros v). 

4 o 

Compare Anth. Pal. vii, 77 (= Simonid. fr. 129 Bgk.*), where Stfuo- 
vScw ^crrt Kratiyrrip is now restored from Tzetzes and the Scholia to 
Aristides. — A shortening of -^i must be assumed in lxxiv, SiyjOpam^ 

O&k a\(xy Ihvx, unless we suppose aphaeresis in dXX' : see pp. 55 

and 103. 

To summarize briefly. We find, neglecting doubtful cases : 

-ot 76, -€i 9, -d 20, -€v 2 j total 107. 

-ai 5> -7* 7> -<«>* 23 ; total 35. 

-ov 54, -a 14, -nff 17, -a> 6 ; total 91. 

As in Homer/ the diphthongs with short first vowel, taken as a 



^ For the statistics of this shortening in Homer, see Hartel, HomerUche Studien 
II and III, and the detailed investigation of Gnilich, Quaestiones de quodam 
hiatus genere in Homeri car minibus^ Halle, 1876. 
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class, furnish the largest proportion of shortenings. And these are 
just the cases in which we can best imagine to ourselves the modus 
of the shortening. For it is easy to suppose that the last part of the 
diphthong was consbnantized, as in irof^S)} The difficulty is to under- 
stand how the other two classes — the diphthongs with long first 
vowel, and the simple long vowels — were pronounced when short- 
ened. Taking class by class, these last two classes are less numerous 
than the first. But the disproportion is less than in Homer. For 
instance, in Homer there is i shortening of -nn to about 13 of -at ; 
in the inscriptions the ratio is i to 3^. So taking -la as compared 
with -at, the ratio in Homer is i : 26, in the inscriptions i : 13. For 
-at and -tji (taken together), as compared with -at, the proportions 
are : Homer i : 27,* inscriptions i : 6^. For -a and -ly (together). 
Homer 1 : 15, inscriptions i : 2^. The greatest difference is with 
-ov : -ov to -at in Homer is as i : 9, in our inscriptions asi : i|. 

Our inscriptions, therefore, show an increase in the shortening of 
the simple vowels and the diphthongs -at, -lyt, -oh — just the reverse, 
by the way, of what HartePs statement i^Hotnerische Studien IH, 
p. 8) * would lead us to expect. It is rather important to know 
definitely whether these rarer and less explicable shortenings are 
really an increasing or a diminishing quantity in dactylic verse. To 
decide positively, a careful examination of the literary remains, from 
Hesiod to the Alexandrines, would be necessary.* If it turns out 



^ The entire suppression of the i, giving, for instance, Kh. ^SlKKoi for iral aAXoi, 
might naturally be expected to follow. It is noteworthy that we hardly Hnd this 
in inscriptions. A single case, aMi Murr^tv (see p. 112), may perha{>s be 
understood as a dialectic dative. 

^ So Grulich : HartePs figures (based on 8 books only) show a much greater 
ratio. 

8 « Wenn bereits im epischen und elegischen vers der nachhomerischen dichtung 
die kiirzung abnimmt und immer mehr sich bis auf feste formeln auf die diph- 
thongische ausgange beschrankt," etc. The context shows that by " diphthong- 
ische ausgange " he means the endings -at, -oc, -ei, -ov. 

^ I have time at present only for a hasty perlustration of the Works and' Days. 
These do not bear out Hartel's statement. In respect of the matter under con- 
sideration, the poem stands between Homer and the inscriptions. The relative 
frequency of the shortenings of -t^i, -«i, -», and -ov is greater than in Homer ; 
in the case of -ty, there is a very small difierence on the other side. The numbers 
are: -at 113, -et 9, -ot 30, -ew I; -i?* 9, -»i 13; -ij 7, -» 5, -ou 16; -»2«i I, -fiK >• 
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that they increase from Homer on, it will look more than ever as if 
the whole usage had begun with the shortening of -cu, -c&, -oc, -cv, and 
had been extended to simple vowels and to -ac, -lyi, -oh by some sup- 
posed analogy. And it is noteworthy that, in connexion with two 
of these more difficult shortenings — the very two which distinguish 
themselves by their greater frequency — there are circumstances 
which point to a possible explanation of the process. The diphthong 
-«i is shortened, even in Homer, much oftener than -i;t or -at. The 
idea of utilizing the locative termination -oi here occurred to Grulich,* 
though he fails to strengthen his case by pointing out in how many 
dialects -oc does regular duty as dative.* It is perfectly possible to 
suppose that -oc was a live dative ending at the beginning of the epic 
period, and that in consequence of its gradual obsolescence, -<ih was, 
so to speak, forced into its place. This might in turn have prepared 
the way for a similar use of -di and tji. The other case is that of 
-w, which must, of course, be considered as a simple vowel.* This 
is shortened much more frequently than the other simple vowels. 
The genitive singular furnishes nearly all the examples, and the begin- 
ning, I suspect, is to be sought in the elision of the uncontracted 
form -oo. An UrffioXo 'ATrdAAcuvos, would be felt by and by, when 
all consciousness of the form -oo was gone, as a simple modification 
of €KriP6\on) 'A9rdAA.o>vo9 ; the more so, as the sound of this -ov was 
merely that of a prolonged o. What was originally the elision of the 
uncontracted form would seem to be the shortening of the contracted 
form. This is just what has happened in ewrtPrj do-fci/orcura and two 
other cases quoted a little while ago (p. ii8). In Homer this would 
have been understood as cvo-c)3c' dxric^aaa; compare F 48, A 125. 
At what time we should have to imagine this change of consciousness 
respecting the short -o in our iKrfP6\o\ would be hard to define. The 



^ Quaestionesy p. 44. The details of his theory, particularly the idea that -wi 
developed itself out of -01 by a purely phonetic process (I cannot understand him 
otherwise), are unsatisfactory. 

* On this, Gustav Meyer's Griechische Grammatiky 2d edit., p. 339 flg., may 
be conveniently consulted. 

• Both Hartel and Gndich fall into the serious error of considering -ow as a 
diphthong, and speaking of the consonantization of its second element. But the 
sound in question is in all cases the spurious -ov, and it is entirely certain that 
this never was a diphthong. 
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first absolute proof of it would be the writing of OY for it in inscrip- 
tions. As long as was written, it could be taken either way. Hence 
I have separated, in the above lists, the examples with from those 
with OY. But I do not doubt that the change really happened long 
before, especially as we find, as early as the sixth century, tlie same 
shortening applied to the -ov (0) of masculine a-stems, where there 
never was an -oo. 

It only remains to remark, respecting the unusual proportion of 
inscriptional shortenings of -a and -17, that the greater part of the 
examples are proper names which could not be otherwise got into 
the verse (see pp. 117 and 118). 

The places of the verse in which the shortenings occur may be 

thus set forth : 

HEXAMETER. 







I 


II 

WW 


III 

WW 


IV 

WW 


V 

WW 


-€t 

-Ot 


2 6 

I - 

- 3 


2 I 
- I 
I - 


12 12 

2 - 


4 9 
- 3 
' 5 


6 8 
- I 
I 2 


-til 
-«»i 


- I 

4 2 


I - 

• 


I I 


- 3 

- I 

- 8 


2 1 
I I 


-cv 


— — 


- - 


I 


- I 


— — 


-ov 
-d 

-n 
^» 


4 I 

- 3 
I 

2 - 


- 3 


3 ' 

■ 

- I 

1 


- 21 

- 3 

- 11 

- I 

- I 


1 6 

- I 

2 I 

- I 




13 17 


1 
45 19 15 

1 


5 67 


13 22 
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PENTAMETER. 





I 

— WW 


11 

WW 




IV 

WW 


V 

WW 


-Oi 


I 7 
1 - 

- 3 






- 6 
I I 

- 2 


— — 


-di 

-tli 

-Mi 


I - 
I - 

- I 


■ 


- I 
2 2 


- - 


-fV 


- — 


— — 


— - 


— - 


-OH 

-d 


3 4 

- 4 

- I 


— — 


- 7 
I I 

- 2 
I - 


— - 




7 20 


_ _ 


5 22 


- - 





These proportions, as concerns the hexameter, do not differ much 
from those given for Homer by Hartel,* save that the lead of the 
second short of the fourth foot is more marked than in Homer. The 
frequency of the shortening at this point is evidently due to the effort 
for dactylic word-endings before the bucolic caesura, not to any mys- 
terious affinity. Nor do we find, as Hartel says is the case in Homer, 
that the heavy endings -17, -tji, -w, -wi are shortened chiefly in the first 
foot. In the pentameter, the absolute exclusion of the shortening 
from the second and fifth foot is noteworthy. The same influence 
would, we should expect, exclude it from the second foot of a pen- 



^ Homerische Studien II, p. 375. 
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themimeres standing as the first half of a hexameter. And in fact X 
find only two instances to the contrary ; nearly all the shortenings in 
Umj second foot occur in verses which have the trochaic caesura of 
Uft third foot. 



I append the single case of this shortening outside of dactylic 

Tdpy[€i]oi dyf6€yy iamb, trim., 746 (Arg. v). 
1 2 

Thfr extraordinary nature of this correption is matter of comment to 

li^f4:(Mh, CIG. I, p. 885.' It is, I think, the only certain example 

extant in pure iambic or trochaic verse. A possible instance, 

n/d l\€yov, troch. tetram., xcviii, is more probably understood as 
* fl 

unwritten crasis; see p. 126. 



XI. 
CRASIS, WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN. 
I. Wriitkn Crasis. The following cases occur : 

(A.) /n dactylic verse. 

aptaiov (=6 'Ap-), pent, xxi (Att. v). 

A u 

avrJcf xcix (Tegea Mac). 

I r |ai'ir4KA.€oi»5. 7 (Att. vi) ; .0 written. 
1 a 

otvwopLuivo^ (=6 *E/Afl-),xv (Att. vi), if verse. 
n 



TodfAovt 52 (Att. iv) ; written. 

Tttf>f)yovt xrvn., 1. 57 (Epid. iii). 

It 

TovvtKtu 205 (Halic. ii). 
Tr;iV(i/iu, 63 (.'\tt. iv) ; written. 
T«i5i'«/A«, ()2 (Att. iv-ii). 






rrii'T . 81 (Att. iv-ii), 

A 
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Tdfio, pent, 96 (An. iv-ii). 
riBrpmoJLy II fAtt vi-v). 

8 6 

TiBdvaif pent, cxxix (Posid. vi). 

1 t 

Tnprn, LXii (Samos vi-v) . 
KoBayov, pent., 10 (Att vi). 

# 

KoXoKdyaOuiv, XCVII2 1. 23 (Epid. iii). 
2 3 

#eav[Tot], 1037 (Petil. ii). 

icdfLc, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
5 

X«, pent, xcv (Olymp. Arg. v) ; XO written. 



X<tt, pent, 852 (Att ii). 



1 



wa(, XCVII5 1. 79 (Epid. iii). 

irpoFvir€fuf/€, 39 (Att. iv). 
s 

I omit KofUK, XXVI, in a conflate and unmetrical verse. SvOpwrot^ 
written by Deecke in lxxiv (Cypriote), has no probability. 

(B.) In non-dactylic verse. 

ravTpov, iamb, trim., 762 (Att. v). 

8 

Tdpy[€i]oL, iamb, trim., 746 (Olymp. j4rg. v). 
rrwTfynTi4>dyTov, iamb, trim., 11 30 (vase vi) ; for roi Ev-r 

1 2 

Kdirorfo-e, iamb, trim., 1099 (vase v). 
4 5 

K&7roirf<T€, iamb, trim., cxxxv (vase v). 
4 5 

irpovvorrfo-e, iamb, trim., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 

8 4 

2. Unwritten Crasis. ' Synizesis,* that is, between two words : 

(A.) /n dactylic verse. 

K(ujA<rciwro8aipov, XCV (Olymp. Arg. v). 
4 h 

The T€ before koI should be omitted ; see p. 46. 



^ Rather -^avrcu, if the vase is really Boeotian. 
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KXewtKi/jEp/iayopov, 809 (Pharos Mac), 
12 3 

unless we suppose -vucrf (see p. 77). FeOoxitiZAXefortf^ in the 

3 4 

Cypriote inscription lxxviii is very uncertain : see p. 48 and Appen- 
dix. Still less probable is woi^c^ in lxxvi : see p. 46. Of a possible 
€7ro(t)€iJl7r(7r)cKJT/>-, we have spoken on p. 79. 

In 189 (Melos iii) the chances are that the stonecutter's copy 
read K(u[diro]6avova-av, rather than icd[7ro]^avovo-av. The stone has 

KAI0ANOY5AN. 

(B.) /n non-dactylic verse. 

dXXa KoX^i/jL /Aovtrats, iamb, trim., cxi (Helicon Mac). 

8 4 5 

KoLcAcyov, troch. tetr., xcvHi 1. 6 (Epid. iii).^ 

S 6 

The old reading [rjov^jlf vrou XlOov (for rovuavrov) on the well known 

1 2 

pedestal in Delos, 1097 {Naxos vi), has of late become unfashion- 
able, but in my view is more probable than anything that has yet 
been suggested. 

It appears from these examples that the ancients followed no 
absolutely fixed rules as to indicating crasis by the spelling. They 
might so indicate it, or they might leave it to be understood. 



XII. 
ELISION. 



What chiefly interests us here is the inquiry how often and under 
what circumstances the elided vowel is written. Such cases, in the 
following enumeration of examples, will be put by themselves in 
the right-hand column. 

The minuscule transcriptions are often misleading in this matter. 
Some editors (as Boeckh) omit elided vowels in such transcriptions, 

^ Similarly KalJa,UKtev^ iamb, trim., in an inscription of Roman time, Kaibel 

o ft 8 

n. 814. 
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even when they are present on the stone ; others write them. Kaibel 
is inconsistent with himself and untrustworthy. It was therefore 
essential to verify each case of elision by reference to published 
copies in capitals, whenever such were accessible to me. In some 
of the remaining cases an inspection of the stone was possible. 
There are left, however, a number of examples where a verification 
was impossible. These I liave designated as ^ not verified' It will 
be understood that this means simply that, as to the presence or 
absence of the elided vowel, I have not been able to go behind 
the minuscule copy. Kumanudes is unusually careful in this respect, 
and such of the unverified examples as come from his publications 
I have marked 'Kum.^ These must be considered as well vouched 
for. 

A prefixed ? implies doubt of another kind. For the sake of 
convenience a number of more or less uncertain cases are printed 
with the rest, distinguished in this way. 

I. EusiON OF -a. 

Verbal Forms. 

BOOKE 

ft- rjvyu^L avOrfftapf XCvm (Epid. 
1 s 8 

Mac), 
f- eiTTa[icJ cTTt, i8i a add. (Core. ivtSeiia cyevro, troch. tetr., xcviii 

5 4 5 

vi), nearly certain.^ (Epid. iii). 

viKotra Eu^iK^povos, 942 a RM 
4 5 

(Olymp. Maen, iv). 
i|- \\tfTS\[uff % pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 



IBnKo. wTLtii%^ XXXII (Att. iv) 



Nominative Feminine. 
a- iroTvi* dirapy^, 753 (Att. v). [Trlorvia 'A^avcuct, CXV (Elat. iii) 

12 18 8 



^ The inscription turns a corner here, and the stone is bevelled off ; but there 
is hardly room for an A. 
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bbfokb' 

a- TTOTvt* ayiiivuxvy 856a prf. (Hyp. Ixowra. dpcnyv, pent, 60 (Att. iv-ii)* 

6 5 6 

Mac), not verified. 80&1 open;, 65 (Att. iv-ii), not 

I 2 

yevirap* apyoAcot?, pent., Lxxxin verified, Kum, 

.14 5 

(Cyme iii-ii), not verified. SaKvucra dm^atvet, 84 (Att. iv-ii) ^ 

A . 6 

«^/ verified y Kum, 
fixua Ayavd ( — ^ ) , lyric, 

xcvn4 1. 50 (Epid. iii). 
€- 'HpdK\€L €^£4, pent., 488 (Tanag. v). 

2 3 4 

cw/ i&avovy 91 (Att. iv). 

8 4 

(rr€pia<r ^Epfts, 35 a add. (Att. iv), 

8 4 

not verified, 
yoL €KaXv\l/av, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 

5 6 

Bpejrr€ip €vaLprj(^6p€, 856 a prf. 

(Hyp. Mac), not verified. 

fUHp* ^&£/LUMr<re, cxxviii (Syb. ii), 
s 3 

not verified. 
{})'n-pu)ip* [cJyicTCTawoTat, 96 (Att. iv-ii).* 

5r 6 

t,. [AiJiroCcr* ly/Si/v, 84a RM (Att. iii). 

4 o 

cveVovcr* ijXvffy lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 
o- Aaxoucr* ovo/Aa,pent., 6(Att.vi). (?) [xejoxm 5t', cxxii (Phars. v) 

8 6 2 

aripiaxT oliTL, pent., 35 a add, ace to Cauer : similarly Lol- 

, ''^ . t -^ ^ ling. See p. 198. 

(Att. iv) , not verified. 



^ It is certain what the graver cut in this puzzling place, but very uncertain 
what was meant to be cut. The stone, now in the Central Museum, has 
AErrPQIPIfKTE etc., every letter being perfectly distinct. To me it 
seems clear, first that fK is a dittography, K being put in to correct the f; and 
secondly that we have a conflation of the two readings irepl 8* ix wp^ipri rtrdyv- 
arat and xeol Hh irpwip' iKrerdufunTai^ owing to a boggled and indistinct manu-> 
script copy, which had been put into the graver's hands. 
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•- raXaiva ^SvperoL, iamb, trim., 246 

i 5 6 

(Bithyn. Mac). 
oTcvo^oiMTa opffMvavy iamb, trim., 

S 8 4 

cxvn (Elat. Mac), 
v tSoucm icpav, pent., 785 (Cnid. ii). 

V- youn wro KoXnov^, cxh (Theb. ii). 

Nouns in -fui. 

«. wpayfA dyaSovj pent., I (Att. vi). 
5 ft 

cr^/i' dya^, 4 f Att. vi). 

3 4 

tr^fi dya^, 4a add. (Att. vi). 
s? 47 

/AK^/i* dpe-rys, pent., CXXXDC (Att.v). 

4 5 

fivafL ay€OnK€y pent., 757 a prf. (Thisb.v), 

dydBrffi cl[ir]d, 747 (Delph. Ztf^. v). 
5 

aya\/A dy(&rfK€, 76 1 (Aegina v). 

5 8 

oKv/A* avrctfc, same, 
c 

ayaXfi dv($nK€v, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
T^ft' dya^9, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 3 

not verified, Kum, 

&iyfi' dDfTos, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

4 5 

ouyo/A* dyopcvTy iamb, trim., 258 
s 8 4 

(Alex, iii-ii). 
(?)xcifi' d[ir]<>, pent., 214 (Rhen. iii), 

doubtful. 
4- it-vrffji ia-opwv, pent., I a add. dyakfm *EpfjLO(rrpdTov, 759 (Att. 

IS 8 4 

(Att. vi) . Add v) . 

fivSifi ifu, cxLiv (Thess. vi-v). 



1 

« • t t 



/ivoft cir, 486 (Thesp. v). 

1 
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BEFORE 



f- fxvrffA ivL, pent., LXix (Rhod. iii). 

fivfjfJL ^<r[TT;<r€v], pent., 220 fJLvrjfUL lorwcrcv, LVIII (Amorg. iv). 

(Amorg. iv). 

ovofi l(Txoy^ 255 (Cypr. iv-iii) . 
3 

vapa^iyfi cvo-c/Scias, pent> 

3 4 A 

875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
ypdfjLfjL €TV7rciKr€, pent., 89 (Att, 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 

TipfL I^Xafiev, pent., 856 (Atal. 
4 ,% 

Mac), fiJt verified, 
V- cl[X/bia viroSc^oftcvot, pent., 225 

4 5 A 

(Ephes. Mac). 

-a Accusative Singular. 

a- ovhp Aya^ov, pent., i (Att. vi). jvSpa dya^w,pent.,cxxn(Phars.v). 
45 45 

€\ovT avSpa, pent., 69 (Att. iv). ^iXoOvra dKri^iXovoia, 79 (Att. iv— 

8 4 12 3 

(?)l\06vT diroTT^Alc, 466 ii), not verified, Kum. 

4 5 

(Argos Mac), not certain. 
flKov avaxTT-qaxixTaLy 860 (Chios iii— ii). 

1 2 3 

TTOiS* dya^ov, pent., 184 (Core iii). 
4 5 

t- irarpiS ^^i/kc], pent., CIV fi7rr€pa iOrfKo, xxxn (Att. iv). 

(Olymp. vi). irarplha. ivOoBe, 23 (Att. iv), nof 

ciKov* €x^t, pent., 66 (Att. Mac), verified. 

waTTTatVovT* hru 89 (Att. iv— ii), Trarkofs. cvicXctifctfv, 26 (Att. iv). 
2 3 45 

not verified, Kum. a-iarrjpa eifpvxopov, xcviij 1. 77 

12 8 

varpiS' 'ETTt&tvpov, lyric, XCVII4 (Epid. iii). 
1. 42 (Epid. iii). 

H- kclXXlov rfipe, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
4 5 

o- x"f>' opkytav, XCVII5 1. 65 (Epid. iii), 
2 3 
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■CF08S 

»- s-oIiS* vjro, 184 (Core. iii). Stimjpa vyttut^ { \j\j ), lyric, 

XCVII4 1. 52 (Epid. iii). 

In 28 one has his choice between irarpiS* a[t]c (Kaibel) and 
nrpiSa [w]? (Herwerden). 

-a Neuter Plural, 

flk- rovr* diro^poficvoi, pent., I rc<7(rap[a] 'Aftivaty 43 (Att. iv), 

1 s s ff < 

(Att. vi). certain from space. 

Tu/»(p)aK' dird, lyric, 745 (?) iiri&i;Aa fl[ir]o^..., LVin 

8 4 

(Olymp. Syrac. v). (Amorg. iv), not certain. 

ocnr* operas, pent. 25 (Att. iv). Pojcriktui 'At&io, xxxvii (Att. iv-ii). 

S S 5 • 

ftvpC &iroif>0ifi€yoiOf 1 84 (Corc. iii). 

1 S 3 

kpfiriff ofi, 1033 (Att. iii), no/ 

verified y Kum, 

e *OXi^9ri* cviVcov, 940 a RM [iravrja iKpaxu^y pent., CXVIII 

5 6 4 5 

(Olymp. Santos v). (Delph. iv). 

<rtafmff cXcov, pent., 942 a RM [irai^Jra [cjicparcis, pent., same. 

5 6 4 A 

(Olymp. Maen, iv). 
i<j»/iaT i-Tnjykaia-tv, pent., 492 

4 5 6 

(Theb. iv) . 
SfafULT €Yowtv,cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 

5 6 

(6av diccAa, pent., xxffl (Att. iv), 

ravT ccrvcs, 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
s 3 

frol verified, Kum, 
ravr ivofuiov, 81 (Att. iv-ii), 

5 6 

(?) irupoLT [€]<^€[/ic]vov, pent,, 

4 5 6 

40 (Att. iii-ii).* 

ritrarap iir€ihtn pent., 43 (Att. iv). 
4 5 



^ It does not appear quite certain that the gap after T is of one letter only. 
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BEFORE 

i- apuTT eiireivf 78 (Att. iv-ii), 

4 5 

fwf verifiedy Kum, 
TToAA* €Kafi€, pent., 85 1 (Rhod. iii). 

5 6 

t|- Tpirar rfv, pent., 926 (Herm. iii). 

8 

o- ttcikt' ou, XXIII (Att. iv). 

2 

(?) [<^]i)X' o{{kI 926 (Herm. iii). 



3 
not certain. 



(?) K[Cph^\\y \iy\i\ cxxx (Syrac. 
v). So Rohl, very doubtful. 



Other Nominal Endings, 
a- fjLfy ofHOTc, XCVII5 1. 78 (Epid.iii). 



3 



/xey* dxvv/x«w» pent., 183 (Core. Mac.). 

2 8 

rea-a-apaxovT iy, pent., 1043 (Attiv). 

2 8 4 ^^ ^ ^ 

TptoKovT It€o-iv, pent., 85 (Att. 

iv-ii), notverifiedy Kum, 
\Tr{\v\r'\-qKOv& 09, 32 (Att. iv-ii), 

not verified^ Kum. 

-tt in Adverbs. 

oAA* m, 179 (Core. vi). 

dXA.* lo'&eaBty 1098 (Orchi vi-v). 

5 6 

dAX* ?Tt, 932 (Sidon iii). 



oM* Irvx' {a-le-tu-)y Lxxiv (Cypriote). 
o- oAA' o /x€K, pent., xxxvi (Att. iii-ii). 



oAA* oTTOTav, cxxvn (Svbar. ii), 
12 ^ /J 

not verified, 
dXX* [o]uK, 519 (Thessalon. Mac.). 

aXX' iT€, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii), 
not verifiedy Kum, 
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ow€Ka dir(H^^i/A€F(tfy 87 (Alt. iv), 

1 J 8 

«. cKcx' ccrrc^^vcofty, XXV (Att. nof verified, Kum. 

5 6 

iv), not verified, Kum. I^eica ^<rxo[v], 52 (Att. iv), not 

n 

.& ird#c' €v, pent., 187 (Ithac. verified, Kum, 

1 

Mac). 

n- TOK* 5x^> troch. tetr., xcvfli. 

o. ox' o ira«, XC^Ua 1. 62 (Epid.iii). 

8 

^. cF€xa t8puo-€v, pent, 774 (Priene 

S 8 

IV-Ul). 

«. Oft* avrou, xxm (Att. iv) . 

6 

a/A* avrui, 1 033 (Att. iii), not 

verified, Kum. 
o«^p' av, 240 (Smym. Mac). 

«. /xoA* cfoas XCVII5 1. 74 (Epid. iii). 

2 8 

ciT* €ft€, cxxvin (Sybar. ii), not 
1 
verified. . 

o- 0^' oo-crwv, troch. tetr., 790 (Achaia iii), 

€- 5 p cTvftcos, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
1 2 

a- K d/A(0v, XCVII3 1. 26 (Epid. iii). 

8 

c- ol k' els, troch. tetr., xcviii 
4 
(Epid. iii). 

-a in Prepositions. 



1- 4y' t€[po]v, Lxxi (Rhod. Mac). 

2 

«. St' cv^erou), 856 a prf. (Hyp. 



4 ff 

Mac), not verified. 

hi ipya, 852 (Att. ii). 

[Sy iVxTW, ex (Olymp. iv). 
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BEFORE 



a- Kar AiyoMyv, 779 (Chalced. Mac.).* 
s s 

0- Koff o^v, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 

4 

a- fuff ay€/Ltdvo9, pent., 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
fjL€T darrwv^ 240 (Smyrn. Mac.). 

6 

n- fieff i}XiKta9, 75 (Att. iv-iii). 
s 8 

Op irap* dvSpti 80 (Att. iv-ii), not 

6 

verified^ Kum. 
«. vap *EAA7<nroKrov, CXXXIX (Att. v). 

9 8 

imp ifiavj anap., 775 a RM 

4 

(Dodon. Mac). 

1- [^Mp]' VP^'' ^^^^ (Orop. iii), 

6 

not certain. 
«. imp' &fj pent., 95 (Att. iii). 

2. Elision of -c. 

-€ Third Person Singular, 

* 

o- r^tiy avTos, 936 a RM (Lac. v) ; €VKkua€ "AvSoKiSavy 26 (Att. iv) , 

6 12 3 

elision clear, though restora- iBpaa-t dya^a, pent., 844 (Att. iv). 

tion uncertain. ,, \ 

icpciKre AaaKkrpruai, 773 b RM 
deio dec, iamb, tnm., cxi 8 4 



8 6 

(Helic. Mac). 



(Att. iv-iii), no/ verifiedy Kum. 
, , iiyofuaic AttoAAwv ( w w ), 

(Cypriote). dwft,« ■A<^/)o8[tTi;t], 809 

8 6 

(Pharos Mac). 

oT^o-c 'AKTorra?, 773 (Pantic 
s 4 

Mac). 

^ Kor* ikota in cxxvii I omit, as evidently miswritten. The metre requires 
Kord r* KAireo. 
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c<mj<r' hryv^y 3 (Att. vi). <rr^e ^i^oSc, LXVIII (Astyp. 

I 3 4 

itrraa ivi, 484 (Tanag. v). iv-iii). 

3 

l<r<rTa<r* "Evcmis, cxxn (Phars. v) . (?) icdiromrc i^€, iamb, trim., 

A 6 4 « 6 

(?)[c]oTao"* C5, Meister in xlv 1099 (vase v) ; miswritten 

s 4 f ' 

(Aeg. v), very doubtful. "^* '**' 

doMT €<m7o{€], 85 (Att^ iv-ii), 
s 4 

«^/ verified, Kum, 

r^kS €flr[t], pent., xxvm (Att. iv). 
1 

riKxff cs, lyric, XCVII4I. 39 (Epid.iii). 
2Xiir* f^^al|iMiv^ 44 (Att. iv-iii), 



S 3 

notverifiedy Kum. 
#. ( ?) [oir]«AAu 05, cxxi ( Anact. 

37 

vi-v), unless -wAXv os. 

i(€iroivf(r ovk, pent., 759 (Att. 

S 8 4 

Adder, v). 
«. ijt^ovur* viov, 492 (Theb. iv). 

TopcSaiv' vppiaaiy pent., xxvm 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 

-« Imperative Singular, 
». ficv* avrct, XCVHs 1. 68 (Epid. iii). 

6 

o(Jf cv, pent., 750 a add. (Paros v). 

yplp dwmv, pent., 184 (Core. iii). 

m- oucrtp' (OS, pent., i a add. (Att. vi). 
s 4 

TTpoMpry [c5], cxni (Haliart. vi-v), 
probable from space. 

-Ti, -o^i Imperative Plural, 
a- {nXovr* oAXo, 30 (Att. iii). 
Sot' aJ^fiu 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 

6 



^\6€ Sx o, xcviis 1. 62 

(Epid. iii). 
^icc ovo/AooTorcpav, pent., 855 

4 6 

(Atal. iii), no/ verified, Kum, 

dyc^Kc vio$, cxxv (Laris. iv). 
4 5 
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BBPORB 

€- v€urd€ lirU pent., I (Att. vi). 

4 

o- [Kf}a\vaff oStrrii, XLVI (Eub. v) : 

1 2 

supplement uncertain. 

-i Vocative, 
a- <f>iXTaT (ivSpcuv, troch. tetr., 79 ^oip€ 'AiroXXo)v(— w ), lyric, 

8 4 

/Am. • --x -. j: J V XCVII4 1. 30 (Epid. ill). 

iKarrfpak* "AvoWov, 799 (unknown, 

5 6 

• • • • • \ 

m-ii) . 
4>ik' "AwoWcv, CXLI (Delos, unknown). 

6 

i- ^iX' iv, iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

4 

• • • • • \ 

111-11). 

[i]€y Ev[e]vSdfiUl Arch, hept., 
e 7 

187 (Ithaca Mac). 
«. NiKo^SovXc ncXtou, 62 (Att. iv), 

12 8 

not verified^ Kutn. 
[irjc/otitrafic 'HpoicXccav, 859 (Tich. 

o 4 

■ ..V 

lv-11) . 



AtoioKT* w, xxm (Att. iv). 



^v^ponrc 09, 2 a RM (Att. vi). 
1 s 



-< Dual and Numeral. 

(?) [itci'It ^iri, 33 (Att. iii-ii), Xwrdvrc ^^oi/x, 87 (Att. iv), w^/ 

4? 4 6 

imcertain. verifiedy Kutn. 

|u, o^, etc, 

a- ft' av€tf[i;KCv], 739 (Att. vi). (?)/*« [dvc^cv], pent., 1098 a RM 

6? .8 

ft* 6{yi0riK€\ VIII (Att. vi). (Melos vi-v), not certain. 

ft' av€^[K€v], xn (Att. vi). lu. dvc^iccv, 778 (Calymn. iv-ii). 

? s 

ft' Avc^[k€v], xin (Att. vi). (?)^€ai'€^i;ic€, 809 (Pharos Mac), 

ft' Avc^Kcv, Liv (Delos -A^^jc. vi). not certain : Boeckh omits lu. 
3 
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■tfOU 

a- fi oytBrfKty, L (Delos vi). /ac Ayopalwij 772 (Imbr. iv-ii). 

3 6 

/ dye^[i7]K[c]v, LXII (Sam. vi-v). Tifjuja-uKrt ixp^ av C(a, 4S {Att. Hi) . 

ft' ay(0rjiK€, Lxxxvi (Corinth. vi). 

ft ay£[^]K€, Lxxxviu (Corinth, vi). 

ft* ay^Ktj cxxvi (Metap. vi). 

IL dy€OrfK€, cxxxi (Olymp. G^/a vi), 
3 

/A* a[v€$nK€], cii (Sellas. vi-v). 

ft* &v[($rfK]€v, 755 (Att. v). 
s 

fi ayfOffKCv, 756 (Att. v). 

8 

fi' ay€07jK€v, 926 (Herm. iii). 
3 

fi ay40rfK€y, cxu (Delos, unknown). 
3 

<r dpcras, 69 (Att. iv) . 
4 

c fi cVdtt, cxxvi (Metap. vi)." (?)*iXa>v fu ^ttocWcv, xv (Att. 

3 5 6 

fjL ivoimrev, XLVi (Eub. v). vi), if verse. 

> , / o /TT 1 \ £nXoi <Tc "EAAdg, 38 (Att. iv). 

fi €KafiovTo, 782 (Halic. m-u). *i' s » o v / 

a 

. ,,/v o /A4.4. ■•■\ o-iBotmL crc ev (w w ), lyric, 

<r €</»tAow, 48 (Att. m). ^ f-- o ri? a -x 

3 XCVII4 1. 48 (Epid. m). 

<nl> cVaoxrag, XCVII5 1. 75 (Epid. iii). 

6 

ft ivoiKT€ipovy same, 1. 67. 
s 3 

<r* In [rt]^, 48 (Att. iii) . 

6 

Koi <r iv, pent., 860 (Chios iii-ii). 
ft' lx€i, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
IL <x«t, LXDC (Rhod. Mac). 



8 

> « 



r^ (T rj fiey, 35 (Att. iv) . fiavcwrdv ere rj<T$a, troch. tetr., 79 

4 45 

(Att. iv-ii). 

^ This and the following four examples might in theory be taken as fit r^ci, 
M voliiaep, etc. Nevertheless after what we have observed on pp. 58, 62, 64, 65, 
we are justified in assuming the contrary. 
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BBPORB 

0- /A* o varyp, 486 (Thesp. v). 

1- ^ Si f tv, pent., cxxvi (Metap. vi). 
a iipuHre, 773 b RM (Att. iv-iii), 

8 

no/ verified^ Kum, 

( ?) iL i*[S<n)], cvi (Olymp. v), 
according to Roehl. 

IBU, ivMSc, etc. 

a. roS* dvr', pent, 2 (Att. vi). roU *Apvia8aj 180 (Core. vi). 

a s 8 



Toff <ji/Acv^c9, 740 (Melos vi). 

T08* c[y[aA/ia], v (Att. vi). toSc c^yoXfuz, 750 (Paros v). 

6 8 

ToS* ayaXfjuh X (Att. vi). [t](h8c Atto, lxxxv (Meg. vi-v). 

6 1 

ToS* ay[a]X/ia, XI (Att. vi). wSc dyopcv[ct], 52 (Att. iv), «^/ 

6 5 6 

ToS* ayaXfi, 761 (Aeg. v). verified^ Kum, 

s 

rdS* dyakfjuoLy 756 a RM (Plat, v) . oSc avrox^cov, pent. ?, 7 7 1 (Att. iv) . 

3 S3 

T06' SyaXfiOy 744 (Olymp. v). oSc 'Xfyn-dyov, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 2 

ToS ayaXfULj 750 a add. (Paros v). ro8c d0av[a]roF, pent., same. 

8 8 

ToS* d7raf>x^, 754 (Att. v). 

8 

[t]6^ a, cxxn (Phars. v). 

[t]ou^ Ar<r<rxpo9, LV (Nax. v). 

[tovJS* &y€^K€v, 941 c RM (Olymp. v). 

MdJ^ 6y^p, 19 (Att. vi). 
1 2 

ivOa^ 'A^iyvatiyt* pent., 752 (Att.v). 

1 9 8 

MduSf 'A^vaibi, pent, 36 (Att.v). 

ToS* dyaXfm, XXXI (Att. iv), «^?/ 

verified, 
roS* dyaXfia, U (Delos ii). 

8 

ToS* ditfpov, 220 (Amorg. iv). 
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a- n/v^ <|y€^jecvy ^75^ ^^' rqvie AyiOriKt^ 938 (Tanag. iv). 

5 6' t s 

(Olymp. iv). 
Tiyvff 6y€0nK€, 70 (Att. iv-ii). nfvSc dvc^cKro, pent., ui (Delos 

9 8 4 8 

• • ■ * * \ 

ui-u) . 
rovo-S* ay€$riK€y pent., cxvi (Elat. n/vSc dvi&nKcy, CXUl (Delos, 

4 6 8 4 

iv-iii ) . unknown ) . 

ToOS* ay^o^y XXVI (Att. iv). 

8 

roM»iS'dv3pi, pent., 845 (Att. iii-ii). rouuvSc dv3po>v, 24 (Att. iv). 

8 4 2 8 

Touwr^ aySpas, pent., 856 a prf. To[t]avS€ dvcftiK[€]v, 768 (Xanth. 

8 4 5 6 

(Hyp. Mac), not verified, iv). 

hSoS dywm, xcviii (Epid. Mac). 

a 6 

c- T08* cot', pent., 744 (Olymp. v). aSe ^EXarcta, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 

8 8 6 

ToS* ^oToi, 23 (Att. iv), notverified, 

6 

ToS* coTtV, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos ijfic ^X^ovra, 466 (Arg. Mac). 

2 8 4 

iv-iii), not verified. 
off c(rT*, 856 (Atal. Mac), «^/ 

8 

verified, 
oS €x«, 72 (Att. iv), not verified, 

Kum, 
tjIS cyw, 95 (Att. iii). 

8 

jy €u^av[aTw], pent. ?, 68 (Att. 

S 8 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum, 

T08* ev, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not verified, 

2 

TovS' ^Ti, same, «^/ verified, 

[tJoiS* Ira/001, pent., 183 (Core. Mac). 

4 8 

Tao-y *Eirt3aijpov, xcviijl. 14 (Epid. iii). 

8 6 

Tao-8' "ETTt&ivpoi;, lyric, XCVII4 1. 38 
(Epid. iii). 

r(% iinawfjioy, lyric, same, 1. 44. 



1 
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BBPORB 

t- Tov^ c[<rd]pa, cxiv (Elat. Mac), 

2 S 

if space rightly measured. 
roioa-^ €(ov; iamb, trim., cxi 

1 8 

(Helic. Mac). 
*i^(£S'^v€t, 57 (Att. iv-ii). 

S 8 

[ivO]a^ cyw, Lxxin (Cypr. Mac). 

1 s 

w8' €Oav€{L)v, 58 a RM (Att. iv), rovSc iXdrpewroj pent., 850 (Att, 

12 4 

no/ verified} iv-iii) . 

TovS* ^TVYcy, pent., 53 (Att. iv), /am toSc l\<L^%y HQSVL^ 1. 67 

45 4 

not verified f Kum. (Epid. iii). 

To^ cTvxov, pent., XXV (Att. iv), touSc ctvxw, pent., 225 (Eph. 

45 45 

not verified, Kum . Mac. ) . 

rov^ €7ro[7<7€], 773 b RM (Att. 

2 3 

iv-iii), not verified. 
ravS' £[o-ra<rc], CIX (Olymp. iv), 

2 8 

certain from traces of letters. 

rrivS €KTur€, 844 (Att. iv). 
4 

cvdcK* HOriKcu, 86 (Att. iv). 

5 6 

TwS* c[d]€[fii7v], pent., lxxiii (Cypr. 

Mac. ) , if space rightly indicated. 

(?) Ta(v)S* CTTCfflura {ta-te-pe-^, LXXVin 
5 6 

(Cypriote), uncertain. 

Toys' €)3oa(rc, pent., 932 (Sidoniii). 
4 5 

T08* Irtvitv^ 260 (Cyren. ii). 

6 

ToS* cypai/^[cv], 1037 (Petil. ii). 
3? 

i|. qS 'HpaKku&jv, 239(Smyr. Mac), fivrjfm roSe 75, 743 aprf. (Att. vi). 

12 8 12 

^ Here and in the next eleven examples the augmented form U to be under> 
stood; ^8' 40av€v, not 4}de Odytv, See note ^, on p. 137. 
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o- t6^ Oivatav, 66 (Att. Mac). 

2 8 

roS^ ovTQ), cxxvn (Syb. ii). 
4 

i- TwfiT iapov, xcvn, 1. 10 (Epid. iii). [m] o[r|8c l^fijeyoiy pent., 28 

IS* 183 

(Att. iv-iii), not quite certain. 

T^iS* iifjrja, 211 (SvTOS iii). 

S 8 

V- ro8c *Y^iKA€os, 461 a add. 

8 8 

(Meg. vi).* 

Par/ic/e U. 

Or 8* aXoxK, pent., uv (Del. -A^<w:. vi). 

6 

ToSc y avrc^i, 179 (Corc. vi) . 

4 

ST avrciit^ same, 
s 

17 S* avTrot?], pent., V (Att. vi). 

2 8 

y d^omrov, pent, CXXXDC (Att. v). 

t 8 

17 y avroi9, XX (Att. v). 

8? 87 

y ai/r£ppo[7ra], 21 (Att. v). iyta Sk ^Avrurrdrrj^, 22 (Att. v). 

i 4 5 

y <|ft<^t, same. ^ori Sk d[p* avrwt], xviii (Att. v). 

4 8 6 

opyij^ y a[vT'], LX (Chios v), rfifyrfroL Sk affiOovo^, pent., 35 

18 8 3 4 

y dv€^#ccv, 757 (Thisb'. v). (Att. iv). 

y aper^i, pent., 39 (Att. iv) . ^h^mv Sk dffdvarw, pent., same. 

8 18 8 

Sur<rai y av, 35 (Att. iv). Iirra Sk diroppTi$as, 26 (Att. iv). 

12 18 8 

y ayOpiairouri^ XXVI (Att. iv). finrpo^ Sk 'ApiaortSos, 71 (Att. iv), 

2 8 4 8 

y 'Apyciot, 846 (Arg. iv). [^olAXa? Sk (UpoTroXei?, 768 

8 8 18 8 

[T]ois y aAXov9, cxviii (Delph. iv). (Xanth. iv) . 
1 2 

y aarrdiraXov^X pent., same. ci/u Sk *Api(TTOK\m, 75 (Att. 

8 8 12 8 

y avrloL, pent., 875 a add. iv-iii). 

8 

(Olymp. iv). 

1 See note *, p. 167. 
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SEFORB 

a- 8' avT^, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 

6 

ff 'Aa-KXatTLovy XCVllj 1. 20 KnaOw S^ *AaK\7iirU, 773 3. RM 

S 3 4 

(Epid. iii). (Att. iv), not verified^ Kum, 

S 'A(ricAiwrM>[5], xcvii, 1. 6o ti/uSv 8c ap[erdy], CXXIV (Pher. 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

^ av87J<ravT09f XCVII5 1. 74 <ra>[<^po(rvni]s 8i ipenj^y 55 (Att. 

(Epid. iii). iv-iii). 

[<r]^s 8* dpenjiif 59 (Att. iv-ii). 0^9 8c dper^, LVin (Araorg. iv). 

IS 18 

8* 6^<t>i, cxvii (Elat. Mac). arj^ 8c (a)p€T5s, 56 (Att. iv-ii), 

8 18 

8* dpiOfiov, 239 (Smym. Mac). not verified ^ Kum} 

8 

8* <l7rwocT<^v,LXXXiii(Cymeiii-ii), ^v 8c apxah, 855 (Atal. iii), no/ 

5 18 

«^/ verified. verified, Kum, 

8' oXyea, pent., same, not verified, ovKwra 8c [a]ft<^t)8c)3aK€, pent., 

4 8 s 4 5 

8* dyxo^t) 491 (Orch. ii). 234 (Smyrna iii).' 
2 

8' *ApioTai/8poio, 184 a RM Koaixov 8c avroio-i, 772 (Imbr. 

8 8 4 5 

(Core iii), not verified, iv-ii). 

8' ay$7)aav, 852 (Att. ii). /3apw 8c &jr6 8€<r/[iov, 849 (Delph. 

8 4 5 

8* dpriyaXoxrov, 205 (Halic ii). iv-iii). 

8* •At8ao, 1037 (Petil. ii). . ^ ^ aieipiw, 225 (Ephes. 

8 

8* avrrji, same. Mac). 

8- W^urCa], cxxviii (Syb. u), }''^f^^ ^ ^X««. P«nt., 

«^;/zrmW 785 (Cnid. ii). 

4- 8' iirdrei, Civ (Olymp. vi).' *A$nvaL<i>v 8i ^(rrc<^v(iKrc, pent., 

6 8 3 4 5 

8' Harrfo-cv, pent., 940 a RM xxv (Att. iv), not verified, 
(Olymp. Samos v). 

^ The stone has Btpfrris : the cutter left out a by mistake. 

2ThecopyAEMM<t>. 

^ In this and the next seven examples, the augment is to be assumed; see 

note \ p. 137. 
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2r cvfcXcitravy pent., cxxxDc €t}&ufimv 8c lAayov, same, no/ 

4 « 1 2 » 

(AtLv). verified, Aum. 

8* €<mfcr€y, 211 (Syios iii). 

X 3 

<^ S* e\ttr', 44 ( Att. iv-iii) , nof 

verified, Kum. 
S lAivcy, XXXIV (Att. iv-iii), not 

verified, Kum, 
(?)S* 2\iirov, 96 (Att. iv-ii), 

8 

Others 8i Xi?r[<o]v. 
8* cX&vov, 521 (Thessaion. Mac.). 

8* IXiNTcv, lyric, XCVII4I. 49 (Epid. (?) 8^ direv, Lxxxi (Didym. vi), 

•••N 5 

^' unless hiatus. 

TV 8* c^, cxin (Haliart. vi-v). 

o 8* cf , pent., xcv(01)anp. Arg. v). 

To^ov 8* ivii 69 (Att. iv). iriOTwv 8i cpya)v, 52 (Att. iv), 

4 4 A 

8* cart, pent., 71 (Att. iv). not verified, Kum. 

8 

8* cv, same. Tav8e 8c In, 925 (Att. iv). 

2 IS 

8* linuvo9, xxvin (Att. iv). 

6 

8^ In;, 43 (Att. iv). 

4 

8* cvo-c^Scctfv, pent., 90 (Att. iv), 
s a 

not verified, Kum. 
ff eixctfv, pent., xxn (Att. iv) . 

8 

(?) y cT lx«»'> pent., xxxm (Att. 

iv), uncertain. 
8t9 8* cv4 cxvm (Delph. iv). 

hi^ufXL S i(, pent., same. 

1 8 

8* Ev/toXiro«, 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 

8 

8* cpyois, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 
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y ll[pyo]v, pent, 769 (Eryth. iv). 
5^€(ri S* €v, pent., 774(Prieneiv-iii). 

IS 

rwK 8* Irt, 66 (Att. Mac.) . Xwrai^ Sk cAayurrotg, 88 ( Att. 

A 5 6 

jcci/ioi y ^v, 92 (Att. iv-ii). iv-ii), fwtverified^ Kum, 

4 

8* cjcrcXcoot, pent., 85 (Att. iv-ii), 

2 8 

not verified^ Kum. 
y ^irt8owr[a], 81 (Att. iv-ii). ^ 

ircpl^tV, 96 (Att. iv-ii) .« 
4 

y ^<rdX(£[v], 860 (Chios iii-ii). 

y ^<rrt, pent., 197 (Rhod. iv-ii). 
2 

rh. y £19, 552 a add. (unkn. Mac). 

4 

y c£, pent., 5 19 (Thessalon. Mac.). /tAim/p 8^ ev oixoef, iamb, trim.^ 
4 1 2 

y ^^^vouv, pent., 183 (Core. Mac). 246 (Bith. Mac). 
4 

ooTca y ^v, pent., same. 
1 2 

Anio-KQ) y ^v, 490 (Theb. Mac). 
1 • 2 

y cifu, same. 
2 

y ^oiKcv, iamb, trim., cxi (Helic 

8 

Mac). 

ly y lvo9, xui (Orop. iii). 
5 

y co'i8<ov, XCVII5 1. 64 (Epid. iii). 

6 

y ccropav, xcix (Tegea Mac), 
s 

y etXc, same. 
2 

ev y ^v, 33 (Att. iii-ii). 

8' ^<r[^X]ds, pent., 40 (Att. iii-ii). 



^ Kaibel tacitly omits this 8'; I cannot Bnd out on what authority. Ross, the 
Ephem. Arch. n. 311, and Kumanudes, all give it. 
2 See note 1, p. 128. 
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f. S* ds, 260 (Cyren. ii). 

y ciceii{au], 926 (Henn. iii).* 

jT Evpov\iov, pent, 205 (Halic. ii). 
s s 

y Ir^xxy, 1037 (PetiL ii). 

y iinirpotrOey, same. 

y ci/ju^ same. 

t 

ff c^crrov, cxxvm (Svb. ii), no/ 
2 3 

S* €V€pav, same, fr^/ verified. 
s 

0eos 5* ^0174, same, n/?/ verified. 

4 

'^ 8* i^Aucn/v, pent., 220 (Amoig. iv). mU 8^ H/kucXoSov, 71 (AU. iv). 
45 1 s s 

y V, pent., cvra (Olymp. iv). 

3 

y ?[€>, pent, 25s (Cypr. iv-iii). 
y ^A^c, XCVII5 1. 62 (Epid. iii). 

ff 9Xde9, pent., 932 (Sidon iii). 

y i^ye/too-tv, 242 (Mytil. Mac). 
s s 



«- y ot, 21 (Att v). avToi 8c ou, 87 (Att. iv), «<?/ 

y 01, 23 (Att iv), not verified, verified, Kum. 

2 

y wofux, 90 (Att. iv), not verified, 

y ovoiMy pent., xxvii (Att. iv). kirra 8c oirXtTas, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

6 12 

Ilpa^ydpaf y ovofL, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
1 2 

^ oyofjLoaroi, 254 (Cypr. iv-iii). 
s 

y ovKOfia, 189 (Melos iii), not Kari8a>v 8c 6 (ww_w), lyric, 
2;^„j^^. XCVII4 1. 45 (Epid. iii). 

y cvvo^\ iamb, trim., 258 (Alex. 

• • • * ■ V 

iu-11) . 



^ Not 8i tctlrov, as the familar form has the preference. Cp. pp. 58 and 62. 
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o- S' ovvofm, 89 (Att. iv-ii), no/ 

s 

verified^ Kum. 

8* oauiv, same, not verified. Kum. 
2 

oTrevc? y (H, troch. tetr., 783 
(Cnid. iv-ii). 

S* ovofjLoxrOrjy lyric, XCVII4 1. 43 
(Epid. iii). 

y ovofAojcrOrf, lyric, same, 1. 44. 

8* ouic, troch. tetr., xcviii (Epid. iii). 

8* ov, pent., 854 (Delos ii). 

8* oZoici, 491 (Orch. ii). 

8 

8* Ot8t7ro8av,pent., 1135 (vase Mac). 

2 8 

w- 8* <3po-€, XCVII3 1. 72 (Epid. iii). 

i- 8* I/x€poei/T<ov, lyric, XCVII4 1. 47 viKij<raq 8c wnrcov, XXH (Att. iv) 



(Epid. iii). 



1 2 s 



8" iCTTc, 1037 (Petil. ii). ^eCoc 8c ImrTcs, 849 (Delph. 



8* 4KCTW9, cxxviii (Syb. ii), not 

%)erified, 
V- 8" vyicuiv, lyric, xcvn4 1. 55 (Epid. iii.) 
8* vorarov, 184 a RM (Corc. ii), 

not verified, 

8" mro KoX.'irov, cxxvni (Syb. ii), 
3 

not verified. 
«. wS aitov, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

2 8 

f. -78* €?rt, 484 (Tanag. v). 
ft 

ovB^ 'E7ra/u v(uv8ov, pent., 768 a prf. 

1 2 3 

(Theb. iv-iii) , not verified. 



iv-m). 
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nSk 6fAofi<ofiois, 773 b RM (An. 
iv-iii), notverijUdy Kum. 

Particle W. 
a- 7(Uc^ 9 0410, 19 (Att. vi). etnr6\€fi6v t€ dfiernv, pent., 34 



[ovfi]ftaxCai T di'[cdcv], pent., 

Xdv (Olymp. Corinth v). 
TikearoSiKrf t dbrd, 750 a add. 

(Paros v). 

fitoTov T av^, pent., same, 
s 4 

X^pw r dirc&i^v, 774 (Prien. 

6 6 

IV-Ul) . 

ruiv T 3iXXw¥, pent., 66 (Att. 

8 8 

Mac.). 

o^pa r* 'AttoXXcdv, LXDC (Rhod. 

Mac). 
av9(uffi]€v r ahrv, pent., 214 

I 8 4 

(Rhen. iii). 
T AoTcpoir^t, cxxvm (Syb. ii), 

2 s 

not verified. 



'Kyvni,% r ^v^c^c, 86 (Att. iv). 
1 s 

TOts r cirtyiyvo/x,ewK[s], pent., 

4 6 6 

XXXI (Att. iv). 

mii&'T* €/A0)t, XXIV (Att. iv-iii). 
1 2 

oZ r lEtvpvnrnVj 768 (Xanth. iv). 



(Att. iv). 
<^wr4v re lipcrns, pent., 64 

(Att. iv). 

Iv T€ dv^a>v, pent., 62 (Att. iv)» 
1 2 

cUAov9 re (ii0Xo^dpov$, 938 

1 2 8 

(Tanag. iv). 
0c(r/bio^povf T€ dyi'as, 774 (Prien* 

12 8 

• • • • \ 

iv-ni). 
kiiaafiai re ^vSpas, XCVII2 I. 15 

12 8 

(Epid. iii). 

vutft re 'AcricAairtoM, same, 1. 18. 
8 4 

Ovnroia'i t€ *A$vnvaiy 88 (Att. 
8 e 

iv-ii), not verified, Kum. 
iroatv re avr^s, pent., 83 (Att* 

2 8 

iv-ii), not verified, 
inu&ov re dfc/iaia, pent., XLVin 

1 2 8 

(Chalcis Mac). 
iraofi] re iraipounv, pent., 49 

1 2 8 

(Att. iv). 
IpycDV re ^v aiuAAa[is], XXII 

5 6 

(Att. iv). 
^ei3a>Xo9 re ^v0a8e, XXXV (Att. iv). 



dyajSrj^s r i$avvoiT€j pent.,. 89 (Att. [{]akra re eieoivdivow, pent., XLin 



iv-ii), notverififdy Kum, 



(Salam. iv-iii). 
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<- ')(pnrjarii}v r ipyatVy 65 (Att. iv-ii), 
4 5 



no/ verified^ Kum, 
fAotpcu T i\€€iv6[v]j XL (Att. KavKaxrw re ivro^, pent., 773 

5 ' 6 2 3 4 

Mac). (Panticap. Mac.). 

fjirfrpo^ T ewrefiirfv, pent., 858 
345 

(Milet. iv-ii). 
KaoToXiav T €\[a]PoVf pent., 926 irevrairov^ rt ctico), iamb, trim., 

4 S < 4 3 4 6 

(Herm. iii).* 246 (Bith. Mac), 

rcfcvoi? t' ipardvy XCVII2 1. 22 irXeCaTrfV re €vtf>po(rwrfL, pent., 

4 12 8 

(Epid. iii). Lxxxiv (Heracl. Pont, iii-ii). 

(?) T €<TTL [yjcpas, pent., 249 (Byz. 

5 6 

Mac), changed by Kaibel. 

<rw 0* 'EKorm, 1136 (Att. iii-ii). 
1? s? 

■n- fcoAAicrroif T ^yXcuous, pent., 

2 8 4 5 

cxviii (Delph. iv). 

vaov 9 riUy 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 2 

ff ^XioK, pent., Lxxxin (Cyme 

4 

iii-ii), not verified, 

«. €/iw ff 08c, 89 (Att. iv-ii), not (?)-#cX«a tc Ss d8cX<^€09, cxxn 
4 IT 4 

verified^ Kum. ( Phars. v) , so Cauer ; probable. 

*tX^5 T€ olv 17, 82 (Att. iv). 
8 4 

apenji, re ow, pent., 39 (Att. iv), 
s 4 

«. "Hpai T€ c«, 742 (Crissa vi). 

1 2 

4- TTo^ct d' Upoi9, 38 (Att. iv). olo-t T€ i[<7ov], pcnt., 35 a add. 

4 A 45 

(Att. iv), not verified. 
&p.<t>OT€poia't ff i<rov,UiXXlll(Cyme ketfiStvd^ re iepov^, CXXVII (Syb. 

12 3 12 3 

iii-ii), not verified, ii), not verified. 



* See note ^, p. 137. 
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«. Tov ff vrOf same, nof verified. 



ovrc diro SoJLfwyioVf pent., 95 
(Att. iii). 



€- cTt'cti, 779 (Chalced. Mac). 

WT ixBpojk, cxxxix (Att. v). 
1 s 

•- ax ov&Ts, CI (Lac. vi-v). 
4 

Particle y^. 

a- TflurSc y* *A^vauu, 742 (Crissa vi). 
1 s s 

(?) TV y* diroo-TCixoi^^ XCVII5 1. 63 

S 3 

(Epid. iii) ; see p. 192. 
€-. a y cvt, Lxxx (Cedr. iv-iii). 

(?)ci^a8ey [ciWopaom, 756aRM 

1 2 8 

(Plat, v), restoration not certain. 

i|- cXriSi y* ^<r^, pent., 39 (Att. iv) . 
1 s 

(?) ^iXoi y' rffiwav, 96 (Att. 

2 8 



iv-ii), not certain.^ 



ra)vy€ ovchtoit*, pent., Lni (Del. ii). 
4 5 

Kcu <roi yc cApoia, CXU (Theb. ii). 
1 2 s 



Adverbs irorc, vpotrOi, </f. 



«- TOT* dpKTOTCUOIVy pent., 487 
S 8 

(Thisb. v). 
(?) hr aviapio^y Lolling cxxn 

8 

(Phars. v), similarly Rohl and 
Cauer; Meister and Fick 
otherwise. 

[t]6t aXxfi^rfv, 749 (Att. v) . 

wjFor ay, 24 (Att. iv). 

5 



^ It is hard to'tell whether FH or TH was originally cut. 
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f- [ovJiroT* cmuvov, 488 (Tanag. v). c8 irore Ipptifi {po-te-e'Ve're-xay 

Lxxvi (Cypriote). 
(?)iroT' i[p]^[\irti], 489 (Theb. 

iv), if rightly restored.* 
TwvTor* ^v, pent., 768 (Xanth.iv). o{v]/a [irjore ^[tKcw], 925 (Att. 

iv). 
(?)iror' if€ksnf^ {PP'^')f LXXIV 

(Cypriote) , if rightly read. 

TOT iTTtiTOy 1037 (Petil. ii). 

s 

o- TOT€ 'OXv/uMTMU, CYIH (Olymp. iv)^ 

V- a voff \nr\ 77 (Att. iii). 



1 



Or (?)irpoo^ op', pent., 744 (Olymp. KaOwrtpSe dyopcvci, 234 (Smym^ 

4 5 6 

v) , according to the stone, but iii) . 

vpoaSa [8]c is sure ; cp. p. 79. 
•- irp6<r$€ iT€ir6v$€i^y cxxvn (Syb.. 

« 6 

ii) , not verified. 



3. Elision of -o. 

•T© Verbal Ending, 
i7[XA]a^vT*<8p€TT^, pent, 21 (Attv). 

12 8 

m » w 



r#ccT aY09, pent, 36 (Att v). 
4 5 

cuXcr* aQ>po9, pent, 221 (Amorg. 
4 5 

iv-m) . 

^<jiraxTo.T avro?, 858 (Milet yo^ero AcyAa (\j Kf ), lyric^ 

. _..v XCV1I4 1. 44 (Epid. iii). 

ycFcr'dvSpwK, LXin(SamosMac.). ^t&fro apa Zcv?, XCVII5 1. 61 

6 .06 

(Epid. iii). 



^ roTf [^]id[Xirci] seems possible. 
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f. ayopever cfc, iamb, trim., 258 wixero iwiyXCVll^L T2 (EpidAii). 
345 as 

(Alex, iii-ii). 

TCpi4^'Soir* tvpwira, XCVIIs 1. 26 
4 9 8 

(Epid. iii). 
oroinur' cortScSv, pent., un (Del. ii) . 

5 6 

«- (?) a>s SXero Af, pent., cxxn 

4 5 

(Phars. v), ace. to Rohl. 
*- l[y]€[v]T l^oxoi, pent, 187 

6 6 

(Ithac. Mac). 
hrXer 'Icuroiv, 205 (Halic. ii). 

6 6 

«. dtraff vTTo, pent,, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
4 5 

The cases [£]vaff S and £Xxt i[K€ivov] in 19, disappear in conse- 
quence of Lolling's re-examination of the stone. 

-o Nominal Endings, 

a- rovr* dar€vtifjL€j tmmetrical verse, 
XXVI (Att. iv). 

f- TOUT* ^TcXccrcc, pent., 740 
4 5 

(Melos vi). 
[«>'• hrK 74 (Att. iv-ii). 

Sv* €vuc<ov, 941 (Att. iii). 



Op (?) €vyu5 680? dya^ov, 3 (Att. vi), 

2 8 4 

according to copy.^ 

-o in Prepositions, 

[a\ir apa, iamb., 11 33 (vase v). 
• &jr db{8p]o)v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 

8 

^ HOAOI. I^c stone seems no longer to exist. dB&i is out of the question. 
Kaibel, after Kiessling, makes Adodj by taking I as • ; see p. 106. Respecting the 
possibility of elided -0 in -oio, Bergk on Archil, fr. 77 (Poet. Lyr.* II, p. 404), 
Lugebil in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. suppl. vol. XII. p. 212, and Christ's Proleg. ad 
Iliad, p. 135, may be consulted. 
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a- dTT* *ApKaSi7K, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

«. dTT* EvSo^oio, 941 c RM 
4 5 

(Olymp. v). 
Air' EvputTo, 768 a prf. (Theb. 

S 8 

iv-iii), not verified, 

A4>* 'EAXcaos, 932 (Sidon iii). 

4 

w- dir* '^yaSeoL^, XXVn (Att. iv). 
s 8 

dir* rf'iO€u}v, pent., 938 a prf. 

ff e 
(Theb. iv) . 

d<^' -SjfjxTeprr:, 781 (Cnid. iii). 

2 8 

«. vir* ayKtiy same. 

vv dpyvpov, 855 (Atal. iii), nof 
4 

verified, Kum. 

vir alxp-v^i troch., tetr., 790 

4 

(Dyme iii) . 

0- vir* ^x^cus, 234 (Smym. iii). 

6 

M. VTT* coStVwv, 77 (Att. iii). 

S 8 

1- v<f>* Unropud.'xpuTi, 183 (Core. Mac.). 

4 ff 



&no E[v/i]v<w^a5j LXVI (Thera 

4 5 

vi), not certain. 



4. Elision of -t, 

dpi dvSptdfy iamb, trim., 1097 
8 4 

(Del. vi). 
dpi avw, 1037 (Petil. ii). 



f- etft' €iri, i8i (Core. vi). 

a- ^<rr dpcras, pent., 744 (Olymp. v). 

6 

IfTT *AXx<uv€T(K, 856 (Atal. 

8 4 

Mac), not verified 



dpi EvavopCSa, 490 (Theb. Mac.) 
s 8 4 
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c- i<rr4 *E<^cro9, pent., 71 (Att. iv). 

s 3 

o- COT* ^/A*, 761 (Aeg. v). 
Jot' ov&€v, 492 (Theb. iv). 

2 

Meister's reading iatrr *Ay€\[aos] in cxxn is not very probable. 

ft 6 

* H Dative Singuiar, 
a- naA(X)a& 'A^iWai, X (Att. vi). 

1 S3 

tcqpVKi dOavdruiV, 772 (Imbr. 
1 s 8 

IV-ll). 

YwolkV i(rO\i^v, 53 (Att. iv),* 

8 4 

nof verified, 

(?) (TW/AaTt €K€LVa)Vy 26 (Att. iv), 
5 6 

probably mistake for a-iafmn 

KUViOV. 

». Aa/iarpi o&cov, 785 (Cnid. ii). 

8 4 

v- dvaKTi vio>i, XCVII2 1.18 (Epid. iii) . 

8 3 

I count out *AirdXXedvi vi09, 778, on which see pp. 46 and 104. 

4 T 

Dative Plural. 

€- lpv€<n IXmas, XCVII2 1. 20 

3 4 

(Epid. iii). 

«- dxixr croiv, pent., 519 (Thessalon. 

Mac.). 
(?) 8' It* Ix^iv, pent., xxxin 

6 

(Att. iv), very imcertain ; 8€ t ? 

-I in Prepositions, 
«. &irr ipenj^, pent., 2 (Att. vi). 

9 8 

^ On this see p. 38. 
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a- avr' Aya^wy, pent., 757 a prf. 

3 8 

(Thisb. v). 
.<i[vT]* Aya%, LX (Chios v).* 

8 8 

ayr dpera^, pent, 856 a prf. (Hyp. 

8 8 

Mac), not verified, 
«»- <b^ <Sv, pent., xxxn (Att. iv). 

\i\v9 wv, xxui (Att. iv). 
1 

6yB wF, 780 (Mytil. iv-ii). 
1 

a- hf *ApaBOoio, 1 80 (Core. vi). 

4 5 

iw dv8/5ao-4, 35 (Att. iv). 

iir AvSpwv, 255 (Cypr. iv-iii). 

6 

i<l>* dyvcv, xcvHg 1. 30 (Epid. iii). 
iv 'AX<^cia)t, 941 b RM(01ymp. iii). 
iw* SlIoo-iv, pent., 234 (Smjrm. iii). 

5 6 

iw* Apurrcpa, 1 03 7 (Petil. ii). 
5 

i- iir* i<r)(aTov, 197 a add. (Rhod. 
5 

Mac.). 

€ir' twrcfiuiij pent., 786 (Halic. ii). 

5 6 

o- in 'OX . . ctSoi, 486 (Thesp. v). 

8 8 

m- iv <o#n;/Ao[t ]p[ov], iamb, trim., 
1 2 

246 (Bith. Mac), 
a- wr 'A^rdAAo), xcvn2 1. 19 (Epid. 

6 

iii), unless we assume iror. 



^ Omission of < is certain from the number of letters, as the inscription is cut 
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5. EusioN OF Diphthongs. 

xdpiTa^ fjLM d?rc8o>Ka[vJ, 95 (Att. 

6 6 



iii), unless fux l&uKav was 
intended. 



«- €v^€i(aurff ipya (for -<r^), pent., 

2 S 4 

492 (Theb. iv). 
t|- Kcti0^ 'HpaicXctSns (for KCirai), 213 

(Del. iv-ii). 



From these lists several interesting facts appear. . First the differ- 
ence between prepositions and other words. The elided vowel of a 
preposition is not written. There is only one instance, and that is 
not entirely certain. In other words than prepositions the elided 
vowel is written between one-third and one-fourth of the time. The 
numbers are, seriously doubtful cases eliminated : 

Words not Prepositions. Prepositions. 

-o omitted 91, written 29 -a omitted 14 

-€ " 275 ** 104 -o " 15 (written I?) 

-o " 15 " 3 -* " >9 

-i " 6 " xo 



387 146 48 

The natural deduction from this is, that elision of prepositions was 
total, but that elision of other words was — or might be — partial. 

Was it always partial or only sometimes? Two things are con- 
ceivable. Either the elided vowel was always sounded a little, but so 
slightly that the Greeks did not know whether to write it or not. Or 
it was sometimes slightly sounded and sometimes entirely suppressed, 
according to the caprice of the speaker. On the first supposition the 
diversity between t^€ ayaXfm and t6^ ayaXfm is merely graphic, on 
the second it represents a difference of pronunciation. Decisive in 
favor of the second alternative is the fact that we find on the one 

hand a-^fjuaff cXcuv, Ipiriff aft*, vcvrriKovB* o«, o\ 6, irap^Bwx v/Spia-a^ 
. . . vaff o&ri/i, ff a/Aa, $* "EicaTiyt, ff 178c, ^' yjXiov, ff 0&, ff 'upoisj & 10*01/,^ 



^ See G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.^ p. 244. 
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9 inro, troff vw, eltraff vtto, and on the Other iOtfKa oo'tcoS) &cjca liSpiNrcVy 
aviOrfKC vids, avOpmnrt os, t€ ayvas^ re avr^s, T€ ^rcuJpoiO'iV) t€ oTv, tc cS?, 
T€ upov^^ avaKTL vtwt, the distinction in the employment of the aspirate 
being consistently observed. It is certain that in a-ia/mff cXwv the 
aspirate was written simply because the A of iktav was unconsciously 
brought into connection with the t of o-w/iaT* ; what was pronounced 
was soma/ kelon. Now if there had been even the slightest vowel- 
sound between the / and the ^, no one could possibly have imagined 
that he heard a $. 

As among the three vowels a, c, o, there does not appear to be 
any significant difference in the relative frequency with which they 
are written or omitted. But different words do differ in this respect. 
It can hardly be accident that tc is written nearly as often as r or ff^ 
while 8c and 8* are as i to 3|. I subjoin the figures for the most 



numerous classes : 














-a nom. fern., 


omitted 


X3» 


written 


9- 


-€ 3d pers., omitted 


13, 


written 10 


-|ia 




21 




3' 


-« imp. sg. pi., " 


8 


I 


-a ace. sg., 




II 




7- 


-c vocat., " 


6 


" 4 


•a neut. pi., 




17 




4- 


|u, etc. ... " 


31 


6 


-a adverbs. 




21 




3- 


oSc, etc. . . " 


59 


" 20 


-TO 3d pers., 




II 




3- 


Ovy ■ ■ • • 
TC| • • • • 


118 
30 


" 32 
« 23 



• The succeeding vowel seems also to make a difference in the 
tendency to write the ehded vowel. It is oftenest written before a-. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the cases of -a of the nominative 
singular, -c of the 3d person, oSc, and 8c, as will be seen on reference 
to the foregoing lists. Altogether (omitting still the prepositions) : 







-a 


-c 


-0 


- 


I 




Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Omitted. 


Written. 


Before 


a- 


31 


10 


99 


54 


6 


2 


2 


4 




€- 


42 


II 


120 


25 


6 


I 


2 


4 




1- 


6 


— 


12 


5 


- 


— 


- 


- 




0- 


10 


3 


24 


II 


— 


- 


2 


I 




»- 


- 


- 


4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 




l- 


I 


2 


9 


5 


2 


- 


— 


- 




V- 


I 


3 , 

1 


1 7 

1 


2 


I 


- 


— 


I 
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The elisibility of -i in the dative singular is attested by five certain 
examples. But the -i is written in all five examples, and it is clear 
that here at least we have to deal with consonantization of the vowel, 
not suppression. The statement of Eustathius on K 277 (p. 805, 18) 
is fully borne out. The " iroAxuot," he says, wrote opvt^i 'OSwcvs in 
full, and not opv%ff 'OSwevs, " icar' IkOXuI/iv" As to fiirther traces of 
this usage in our Homeric tradition — traces uniformly neglected by 
the editors — see La Roche, Homerische Untersuchungen^ ?• 127 flg.^ 
Altogether it is evident that this treatment of dative -t does not stand 
on the same footing as ordinary, elision. It was evidently not con- 
sidered an ornament to the verse. The augment was omitted to 
avoid it: iratSi dcouv, pent., lxix (Rhod. Mac), ttoiSI XiVc9, pent., 

5 6 2 8 

505 (Tricca iii). 

Diphthongs are elided three times ; in two cases the diphthong is 
not written, and its entire suppression is shown, in one of these, by 
the form Ktiff. 

There is no discernible difference between earlier and later inscrip- 
tions in the usages of elision. 



XIII. 
APHAERESIS. 



There is only one clear case of * aphaeresis,* and in that the sup- 
pressed vowel is written : 

Twt eiriyovov, pent., 78 1 (Cnid. iii). 
1 2 

The C)rpriote inscriptions furnish three more — all problematical. 

Of f^Boyta ^AXxpoTTK, Lxxvin, we have spoken on pp. 48 and 77. 

Of Otwi dX(Xy irvx a KTJp (or Oewi diX(X)' Itvx a Ki}p), Lxxiv, on 

£ 6 ^5 6 

pp. 55, 103, and 119. Of ov yap rt eirtorais, in the same inscription, 

12 3 

^ A few additional tesHmonia may be found in La Roche's critical editions. 
The passages in which the reading with -t has come down to us, either in manu- 
scripts or through Eustathius, are: r 349 (=P 45), A 259, E 5, K 277, A 544,. 
588, P 324 (all the manuscripts) , O 26, c 62. 
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on p. 74. Kaibel's reading wpwipM Vrcraworai in 96 has no 

adequate foundation: see p. 128, note. 

Of course we do not count instances of omitted augment, nor those 
like iyui icctn/v (1136); not even when the i- is written by mistake, 
as in cropoi ^Kripuravy pent., 183, a-i^fiari, iK€Lvoiv, 26. 

5 6 5 6 



XIV. 

N MOVABLE. 

I. Of V movable as employed or omitted according to ordinary poetic 
custom, to avoid hiatus or to make or avoid position (ajXeo-cv'Apiys, 
180 ; irafTiv fJuoLKapurroiSj 26 ; OrJK€ to8* dvr', 2 ; irekca'ce Fpo^cav, 740), 
no record has been kept. Violations of these usages occur as follows : 

IVrongly written, 
[dvc^JKCv Atos, 738 (Att. vi). 

dyiOrfKcy KaXAo>vo$, cxu (Delos, unknown). 

8 4 

lirc^Kcv ^avo(v)TOi(v), 9 (Att. vi). 

5 6 

dn-cy &'[#c]atov, Lxxxi (Didym. vi). 

S 6 

iarwrev toSc (unless iarwrcv tovSc), Lvm (Amorg. iv). 
<f>povTiariv OarjTov, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 

1 2 8 

Wrongly omitted, 
npuxri i^lkrpiav, pent., 189 (Melos iii). 
lOriKt rotv ofjLokeKTpov, same.^ 

4 « 6 

6yi0if)Kt 'A^avatafi], CI (Lac. vi-v). 
8 45 

In the last example the omission of the v is doubtless due to dialectic 
influence.' 

^ Boeckh guessed iBriKt[v i]iiVj Kaibel tBiiK4 [/xe] rd^. 
* See G. Meyer, Griech, Gramm.^ p. 298. 
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2. At the eod of a verse v movable is nearly always written. The 
examples are subjoined. Elxcept where the contrary is stated, each 
case has been verified by reference to the publications in capitals, or 
to the stone itself. ^ Not verified^ means simply that only minirinilr 
copies were accessible to me (compare p. 127). 



hr^&7fK€v, 5 (Att. vi). 
icarc^xcy, 15 (Att. vi). 
«iro97<rcv, VI (Att- vi). 

<iroci/<rcv, XV (Att. vi), if verse. 
[l]<raxnv, 25 (Att. iv). 
dv8fiairo3ouriv, 26 (Att. iv). 
^yoBiMnv, 35 (Att. iv).* 
vofjLounv, same. 
dyumv, 38 (Att. iv). 
€ire/3i7(rev, 39 (Att. iv). ^ 
€crr4v, 61 (Att. iv-iii), not 

verifiedy Kum, 
toaucnyyqTciunvy 82 (Att. iv). 
hi€fieiv€y, same. 
^OrjKcv, S6 (Att. iv). 
H^^criHTiv, same. 
Irvx^yy xxxm (Att. iv). 
amuriv, 59 (Att. iv-ii). 
iKoXv^ev, 51 (Att. iv-ii). 
€<mv, 48 (Att. iii). 
ojttunvy 95 (Att. iii). 
ivovYfo-ev, 776 (Att. iii-ii). 
€p€(€y, 924 (Att. iii-ii). 
rpiirwnv, same. 
Ircvfcv, 260 (C)Ten. ii). 
vpatruriv, 491 (Orch. ii). 
/AcXcco-criv, same. 
ha-ivy 1037 (Petil. ii). 



iwoirfa-cvf XLVI (Eub. v). 
. . . {rvrrfo-iv^ LV (Nax. v). 
6y€erjK[€]v, 768 (Xanth. iv). 
iaT€<l>dv<i}<T€v^ same.' 
^Tn/yAcuo-cv, 492 (Theb. iv). 
ctXev, 768 a prf. (Theb. iv-iii), not 

verified, 
flivo-cv, cxvii (Elat. Mac). 
Ittco-iv, cxv (Elat. iii). 
l<r)(€Vy 875 a add. (Olymp. iv). 
dy€OrfK€yf same. 
lx<wo-tv, cxix (Delph. iv-iii). 
vpoerjKcv, 849 (Delph. iv-iii). 
iiriOeiKcy, cxxiii (Pher. iv-iii). 
2rpo<^ao-ii/, 184 (Core. iii). 
iax€v, troch., 790 (Dyme iii). 
6[p]i[0]fnia€i€y, 926 (Herm. iii). 
\opounVf same. 
€(rTc^v[a)]<r€v, same. 
OtoifTiv, xcvii, 1. ii (Epid. iii). 
oTrXoiortv, XCVII5 1. 63 (Epid. iii). 
xdpuTiVf 189 (Melos iii), not verified. 
^X^€v, LXiii (Sam. Mac). 
Aioo-iv, 234 (Smym. iii). 
ScKaSeo-o-iv, 240 (Smym. Mac). 
€l[SJcv, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 
dya^oio-tv, 249 (Byz. Mac). 
FCfiovariv, 781 (Cnid. iii). 
dv€$rfKcv, 785 (Cnid. ii). 
lKXci(ev, 254 (Cypr, iv-iii). 



^ Kaibel wrong. 

^ The N is incomplete on the stone, but certain. 
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The next verse begins with a consonant in 23 cases, with a vowel 
in 18. In 4 instances the beginning of the next verse is uncertain^ 
and in II the word stands at the end of the epigram. 

N movable is omitted at the end of a verse in these instances : 

iOave^ I a add. (Att. vi). ^crrt, 71 (Att. iv). 

€$T}K€, 742 (Crissa vi). ^ort, 235 (Smym. iii). 

dyiOrjKt, cxxvi (Metap. vi). iKofjLc; S^i (Rhod. iii). 

popaxiTL, 180 (Core. vi). iviSpafu^ iamb., 258 (Alex, iii-ii). 

CTToia, 179 (Core. vi). KapTraXCfjuoun, cxxviH (Syb. ii), nof 

pifituce, iamb., 1133 (vase v) ; verified, 

omission perhaps due to lack 

of room. 

A comparatively large number of these omissions, it will be observed,, 
occur in early inscriptions. The second, third, and fourth cases may 
be due to dialectic influence, although 180 has -v in cSXeorev. In 16 
cases a consonant begins the next verse, in 2 a vowel ; in 3 cases the 
word ends the epigram. 

In 1 7, KaibePs [KareJ^/ccv should be [KaT€]^#cc[v] : the stone is 
broken off, and it is impossible to tell whether N was there or not^ 
Similarly in <^tXoMr[t], 71. 

3. Respecting the writing of -v movable before two consonants, 
the testimony of the inscriptions is altogether affirmative. 

dvcoToo-cv TTpccr^vraTa, pent., 857 (Rhod. Mac.). 

2 8 4 5 

l^av€(i)v TrpoXiirowm, 58 a RM (Att. iv) ; mistake for 

s 8 

yeywcv XPW^Vy 95 (Att. iii). 
s 4 

€W€)3cW KA.i;poi$, 858 (Milet. iv-ii). 

IS s 

IrvYcy T\vK€pa, pent., 53 (Att. iv). 
5 6 

dfi<l>€pa\€v uTcpuyas, pent., 89 (Att. iv-ii) . 

4 6 

ioTiv /AvQ/ita, iamb, trim., 210 (Ceos iv-iii). 
2 3 

doTOio-ty 'B€v6<f>avr<s, 85 1 (Rhod. iii). 
45 6 

So [^JoTotrcs (TKOTTov, XLV (Aeg. v) is probably to be understood 
(like €s oTi/Xiyt for Iv onyXT/t), with Roehl. 
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APPENDIX. 



LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS USED. 



Abbreviations are employed as follows : 



add. . 
prf. 

RM . 
CIA . 
CIG . 
IGA . 
IBM . 
Kum. . 
Eph. . 
Lowy . 



Addenda to Kaibel's Epigrammata. 

Preface to the same. 

Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxiv (1879), pp. 181 flg. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Roehl's Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Kumanudes* 'Arriirijs iTiyptu^ iwtrvfifiiot. 

Ldwy's Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer. 



Other abbreviations will hardly need explanation. 

In designating the metres, Atx. = hexameter; eL= elegiac; dacf, indicates that 
from the fragmentary condition of the epigram it cannot be discerned whether it 
was in elegiacs or hexameters; /. /. = iambic trimeters; /. /. = trochaic tetrameters; 
el irr. means that the " pentameters " do not alternate with the hexameters in 
the usual way. 

In giving the number of verses, the sign 4* indicates that the epigram originally 
had a greater, but no longer ascertainable, number of verses. Two numbers (2. i) 
indicate separate epigrams on the same stone. 

Small Roman numerals (vi) mean centuries B.C. 
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A. — KAIBEUS INSCRIPTIONS. 



Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Venes. 


I 


CIA. I. 463. 


Att. 


• 

VI 


el. 




4 


I a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 C. 


(4 


« 


el. 




2 


2 


Better CIA. iv. 477 b. 
I^wy 395. 


U 


«( 


el. 




2 


2 a RM^ 


Roehl, Imagines Insc. Ant. 
xxxi, 21. 


€i 


« 


el. 




2 


3 


CIA. I. 465. 


« 


« 


hex. 




2 


4 


" "466. Lowy II. 


M 


« 


dact. 




1 + 


4 a add. 


CIA. IV. 477 a. Lowy 18. 


« 


« 


hex. 




I 


5 


CIA. I. 468. 


<( 


(( 


hex. 




I 


6 


«* "469. Better Lowy 12. 


« 


<« 


el. 




2 


7 


" " 470. 


i< 


(( 


hex. 




2 


82 


" " 471. Lowy 13. 


(« 


(f 


el. + hex. 




2.1 


9 


** " 472. 


«« 


i« 


dact. 




2 


lO 


" " 473- 


« 


« 


el. 




2 


II 


" "475- 


«. 


«f 


■ • 


1. 1. 


I 


12 


" " 476. 


(( 


«< 


dact. 




2? 


13 


" " 477. Better Lowy 8. 


f< 


f( 


el. 




2 


14 


« " 478. 


M 


« 


dact.« 




2? 


• 

»5 


" "479. 


« 


<( 


el. 




2 


i6 


" "481. 


it 


(4 


el. 




2 


17 


«' " 482. Lowy 396. 


« 


44 


el. 




2 


i8 


" "487. 


« 


44 


el. 




1 + 


19 


" " 492. Better Lolling, 
Mittheilungen, v, 1880, 
p. 244 flg. 


« 


44 


hex. 




2 


20 


CIA. I. 441. 


If 


V 


dact. 




? 


21 


" "442. IBM. I. III. 


it 


(4 


el. 




4.4.4. 


22 


IGA. 368. 


Att. Aeg. 


<4 


el. 




2 


23 




Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 




3 


24 


CIG. 173. 


« 


44 


el. 




2.2 + 



<rTii6i Kal otKripov erijfjui BpdtrMvos i^^v^. 

3 It appears to be taken for granted that [Ep]istemon is the artist's name. But 
\ovK kyiir]i<rT4ifiMy t6Z* iir6ti '\'K{ir)6a[rpa\rQ% (<r)^fta seems possible. Compare 
759t ovK &8a^s Tldpios. 

8 According to Bergk, Litteraturgesch. 1. p. 385, two logaoedic cola. 
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Kaibd. 


Elseirhere PuUiahed. 


Place. 


A«. 


Metre* 


Nr. 
VencB. 


25 


Rhein. Museum, viii, p. 625. 


Att. 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


26 


GIG. 175. Kum. 16. 


t€ 


« 


hex. 


• • 


9 


27 


Eph. 545. 


(1 


u 


eL 


• • 


. 2 + 


28 


Rang. 2204. Kum. 34S0. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem.x, 
p. 386. 


U 


• •• ■ 

IV-Ul 


d. 


• a 


4 


29 


CIG. 1042. 


U 


lV-11 


dact.» 




4 


30 


Eph. 2565. 


(« 


• •• 

in 


el. 




6 


31 


Kum. 3483. 


U 


iv-ii 


dact. 




2 


32 


" 3492. 


M 


« 


dact. 




2 


33 


" 3493. 


« 


Ul-U 


d. 




10 


3* 


Bull. Arch. 1870, p. 146. 
Kum. 858. 


M 


iv 


d. 




4' 


35 


Knm. 2784. 


<4 


« 


d. 




4.6 


35 a add. 




M 


u 


d. 




4^ 


36 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 29. 
Kohler, Mittheilungen x 
(1885), p. 366. 


M 


V 


d. 




4 


37 


Arch. Zt. 1 87 1, p. 28. 


(( 


iv 


d. 


• ■ 


4 


38 


« " " p. 27. 


« 


(« 


d. 


• « 


4 


39 


Bull. Arch. 1864, p. 40. 
Kum. 735. 


« 


u 


d. 


• • 


4 


40 


Bull. Arch. 1873, p. 248. 


« 


• • • •• 

Ul~ll 


el. 


• • 


5 + 


41 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 139. 


€t 


iv 


d. 


• a 


2 


43' 


Better Lowy 64. 


it 


M 


d. 


• • 


4 


44 


Kum. 585. 


M 


. ... 

iv-ni 


hex. 


• • 


4 


45 


" 3406. 


« 


« 


hex. 


• • 


2 


46 


CIG. 930. 


« 


. . . 
iv-n 


hex. 


• ■ 


I 


47 


Bull. Arch. 1 841, p. 59. 


il 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


48 


CIG. 808. 


tt 


• •• 

\\\ 


hex. 


+iamb. 


6 


49 


" 805. 


*t 


iv 


d. 


• ■ 


4 


50 


" 800 b. 


U 


(« 


d. 


• • 


2 


51 


Kekul^, Theseion, n. 269. 


« 


IV-U 


d. 


• • 


2 


52 


Kum. 141 2. 


M 


iv 


el. irr. 


« • 


3 


53 


" 2716. Cp. Herwerden 
Mnem. x, p. 386. 


U 


u 


d. 


• • 


2 


54 


CIG. 837. 


« 


(1 


d. 


f- 


t 



^ In spite of KaibePs assiurance, there are distinct traces of a fourth verse. 
2 N. 42 falls out : see CIA. ill. 1308, Lowy 550. 
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1 










Vr_ 


Kaibel. 


Eliewhen: Published. 


Place. 


Age. ^ 




55^ 


Kum. 3499. 


Att. 


■ • •• 

IV-Ul 


el. 


• • 


4 


56 


" 3037- 


€t 


• • • 

lV-11 


el. 






2 


57 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 224. 


l< 


(i 


el. 






2 


58 


Rang. 1 5 18. 


« 


« 


el. 






2 


58aRM2 




C( 


iv 


d. 






2 


59 


Bull. Arch. 1874, p. 170. 


(1 


• • • 

IV-U 


hex. 






2 + 


60 


GIG. 954. 


<f 


(( 


el. 






2 


61 


Kum. 699. 


II 


• • ■ • 

lV-111 


el. 






4 


62 


" 426. 


« 


iv 


el. 






4 


63 


" 3076. 


(( 


« 


el. 






2 


64 


" 1052. 


« 


« 


el. 






4 


65 


" 1 70 and p. 444. 


u 


■ • • 

iv-n 


hex. 






4 


66 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, p. 87. 


<( 


Mac. 


el. irr. 






3 


67 


Rhein. Mus. xx, p. 558. 


it 


• « ■ 

IV-ll 


el. irr. 






4 


68 


Kum. 3500/8 (p. 451). 


ft 


ti 


dact. 






2 




Gomperz, Arch. Mitt. 














Oest. X (1886), p. 42. 












69 


Ross, Demen v. Attika, 
p. lOI. 


« 


iv 


el. 


• • 


4 


70 


GIG. 747. IBM. I. 56. 


« 


IV-ll 


el. 




2 


71 


Bull. Arch. 184O1 p. 104. 


it 


iv 


el. 




6 


72 


Kum. 3391 0. 


u 


tt 


hex. 




I 


73 


" 2961. Kohler, Mit- 
theilungen X (1885), p. 363. 


t* 


v 


el. 




2 


74 


Kum. 305. 


it 


• •• 

iv-n 


el. irr. 




5 


75 


GIG. 749. IBM. I. 92. 


(1 


• • •• 

IV-IU 


el. irr. 




3 


76 


Kum. 3264. 


ti 


iv 


hex. 




2 


77 


" 3074. Ross, Arch. 
Aufs. II. p. 673. 


it 


• • • 

lU 


el. 




4 


78 


Kum. 24. 


ti 


• ■ • 

IV-ll 


hex. 




4 


79 


" 3125. 


it 


(( 


hex. 


+ t.t. 


4 


80 


" 3498. 


ti 


it 


dact. 




1 + 


81 


" 254. Eph. 311. 


it 


a 


hex. + el. 




2.2 


82 


" 3484. Fleck. Jahrb. 
1873, p. 810. 


tt 


iv 


el.? 

• 




4 



1 In 1. 2 [iv fii^rw. yfy€^]if ^ Xtira[p«i] itpoXiffdavl Cp. nr. XXXVII. 
[<ic]a2 kK4os it0dyaTov ffw^poff^tnfs [IXa^cy]. 
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1 






1 

1 


iLaibeL 

1 


Elsewhere Published. 

1 


Place. 
Att. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Verses, 


83^ 


Kom. 2777. Completer 


• « • 

IV-ll 


el. 


• • 


4 




Bruckner, Ornament u. 














Form d. AU, GrabsUUn, 














p. 47. 




. 








84 


Kum. 3491. 


» 


u 


el. 


• • 


4 


84 a RM^ 


Bull. Corr. ii. p. 417. 


« 


• • • 

111 


el. irr. 


* • 


3 


85 


Kum. 3500. 


M 


• •• 

IV-ll 


el. 


• • 


6 


86 


GIG. 3648. Kum. 2767. 


« 


iv 


el. 


• * 


4 


87 


Kum. 3153. Cp. Herwerden, 
Mnem. x, p. 387. 


If 


u 


hex. 

1 


■ • 


4 


88 


Kum. 2486. 


« 


• • • 

IV-U 


el. 


• • 


44 


89 


" 1651. 


(« 


(f 


el. 


• • 


8 


90 


« 1825. 


« 


iv 


el. irr. 


4 


9» 


« 2856. Bull. Arch. 
1841, p. 55. 


« 


(< 


el. 


• • 


2 


92 


Arch. Zt. 1856, p. 141. 


(f 


• • • 

iv-11 


hex. 


■ • 


2 


93 


CIG. 2322 b, 42. 


it 


• • • • 

iv-111 


• • 


i.t 


2 


958 


Kekule, Thcseion, n. 358. 


ti 


• ■ ■ 

111 


el. irr. 


•• ; 7 




Kum. 3151. 






[ 






96* 


Kekul6, Theseion, n. 57. 
Kum. 1607. 


« 


• • • 

iv-u 


1 el. irr. 


■ ■ 
• 


6 


179 


IGA. 342. 


Corcyra 


vi 


hex. 


•• ; "> 


180 


" 343. 


« 


it 


hex. 


1 

• : 3 


181 


" 344. 


it 


(« 


hex. 


• ■ 


X 


181 a add. 


CIG. 20. Better IGA. 340. 


ti 


(1 


hex. 


• • 


2 


182 


IGA. 329. 


Anacto- 
rium 


V 


el. 


• • 


2 


183 


CIG. 1914. 


Corcyra 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


• 8 



&AAa ir6ffiy re avrijs ffcnppo<rit^riy r* i^i\fi]. 
&yrl 9h <r^s Infills, Atovvffta, ^XikIos tc 

rSyde rif^ov KOfffiti ahs ir6ais *A.yTl<p>[i\os], 

2 'HpfllicX[«i' ipar^p trpoAiJirowr* lifiriv [ir6<ri6s t«] 
[^a/8p]ov awo^$ifi[«P7i fityapa ir]poAiiroO(ra fi([r4a'X^y] 
[KOiy]ov apoucr(<TT7i[s n€p<r«<f>6]yiis OaXafiov. 

* Nr. 94 is of Roman period, according to the copy in the IBM, and falls out. 

* On the reading of the second verse see p. 128, note. That the Phoenician 
merchant, who set up the monument, himself composed this epigram, is a very 
improbable supposition, nor are its peculiarities of language barbarisms^ least of 
all aCnji, on which see G. Meyer, Griech, Grammi:^ p. 396. 
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Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Venes. 


184 


CIG. 1886. 


Corcyra 


111 


el. 


• ■ 


8 


184a 


Mittheilungen ii. (1877), 


M 


• • 

11 


el. 


• • 


8 


RMi 


p. 290. 












187 


CIG. 1925. 


Ithaca 


Mac. 


Arch. hept. 
+ pentam. 


4 


188 


IGA. 362. 


Aegina 


V 


hex. 


• • 


I 


189 


CIG. 2439. 


Melos 


• • • 

111 


el. 


• ■ 


lO 


197 


Arch. Zt. 1844, p. 133. 


Rhodes 


IV-U 


el. 


• • 


2 


197 a 


CIG. 2545. 


« 


Mac. 


hex. 


• • 


2. 


add. 


• 












198 


Ross, Inscr. ined. 281. 


<< 


IV-U 


el. 


■ a 


2 


2038 


Newton, Disc. I. pi. 95, $8. 
Lowy 159. 


Cnidos 


• ■ ■ • • 

111-11 


dact. 


• • 


4 


205 


Rev. Arch. 1864, 11. p. 134. 
Cp. Herwerden, Mnem. x, 

P- 389. 


Halicar- 
nassus 


11 


el. 


• • 


S 


210 


Eph. 3248. 


Ceos 


lV-111 


• • 


i.t. 


I 


211 


Lebas iv. 1896. 


Syros 


• • • 

111 


hex. 


+ i.t. 


4 


213 


CIG. 2316. 


Delos ? 


• •• 

IV-ll 


hex. 


• ■ 


2 


214 


Arch. Zt. 1 85 1, p.«95. 


Rhenea 


• • • 

111 


el. 


• • 


8 


219 ' 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 V. 


Amorgos 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


220 


Ann. Inst. 1 864, p. 103. 


Amorgos 


i( 


el. 


■ • 


2 


221 


CIG. Add. II. 2264 w. 
Kaib. add. p. 519. 


(( • 


• • • • 

iv-111 


el. 


• ■ 


2 


225 


CIG. 3026. 


Ephesus 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


4 


229 a 


Better IGA. 495. 


Erythrae 


vi 


el. 


« ■ 


2 


RM8 














234 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 
1874, p. 727. 


Smyrna 


■ ■ • 

111 


el. 


• ■ 


6 



IjSri Koi Tpirdrou k^kKos iireix^^ Irei/s 
fiuryofi^vav tpBifiivoiai, ^tKlcrriov^ Evaca it4v$os 

txarpi xo\vdp4ivwi icctAAiires 'ti(nra\ilii, 
dwfia 8* *ApiardvBpoio \€\oyx^os iicpiroy aZ[<ray] 

KoX T^Kta Kpvtpat OiJKas iy opifKiyiai, 
*Ayrivos Kkvrdp dtfia, <r^ 8* HaraTOP (hrvoy iKa[v(rap] 

Tucphs 58e ^o^€paL rififios f8cfc[T0 k6p(i]. 

^ Nr. 199 ia omitted, on ground of the better copy in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 44. 
• . . . . rSdt a[ri]fia fi^irrip iir40riKf Oa»6pri 
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Kaabd. 


Ebewheze Pubiuhed. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 
Verses. 


235 


Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 
1874, p. 727. 


Smyrna 


• • • 

111 


el. 


• ■ 


4 


239 


CIG. 3326. 


it 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


6 


240 


'• 3328. 


H 


ti 


el. 


• ■ 


8 


242I 


" 2168. Bechtel, Col- 
litz, Dial. n. 217. 


Mytilene 


« 


el. 


• • 


5 + 


246 


Lebas v. 1 145. 


Bithyn. 


ti 


• ■ 


i.t 


8 


249 


Wien. Akad. 1864 (xili). 
p. 49. 


Byzant. 


« 


el. 


• • 


4 


254 


Lebas vii. 2802. 


Cyprus 


• ... 
iv-iu 


el. 


■ • 


4 


255 


CIG. 2613. IBM. 11. 389. 


n 


(( 


el. 


• . 


4 


258 


'A^^yatoy^ III. p. 22. 


Alexan- 
dria 


■ • ■ ■ • 

111-11 


• • 


i.t. 


9 


260 


CIG. 5362 b. Better Rev. 
Arch. 1886 (vii), p. 273. 


Cyrenai- 
ca 


11 


el. 


■ « 


6 


461a 


Lenormant, Rhein. Mus. 


Megara 


vi 


hex. 


• ■ 


. I 


add.3 


xxi, p. 390, n. 230. IGA. 
14. 












463 a 


IGA. 15. 


Corinth 


« 


hex. 


• • 


I 


add. 














466 « 


CIG. II 41. New copy, Mit- 
theil. IV. (1879), p. 158. 


Argos 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


2 


469 


CIG. 1155. 


M 


u 


el. 


» • 


2 


471a 


Mittheilungen 1. (1876), 


Sparta 


iv 


el. 


• ■ 


4 


add. 


P- 233- 












472 


IGA. 54. Lowy 22. 


ti 


vi 


hex. 


• • 


I ? 


484 


" 765- 


Tanagra 


V 


hex. 


m m 


I 


486 


" 146. 


Thespiae 


« 


el. 


m • 


2 


487 


" 167. 


Thisbe 


<« 


el. 


• • 


2 


488 


Hermes viii. p. 422. 


Tanagra? 


ii 


el. 


• • 


4 


489 


Lebas iii. 553. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. + hex. 


• • 


6.1 


490 


CIG. 1652. 


u 


Mac. 


el. irr. 


■ • 


4 


491 


Missions Scientif. 1867, 
p. 498. 


Orchom. 


• • 

11 


el. 


• • 


8 



^ The absence of i in the dative krpiarto is dialectic. 
2 The authenticity of this inscription is doubted by Kaibel and Roehl. 
• From a comparison of Milchhoefer's new copy with the older ones of Four- 
mont and Lebas, it seems probable that the first line should read . . . ff69€v 1f8c 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere PublUhed. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Venes. 


492 


Rev. Arch. 1875, i. p. no. 
Lowy 93 a. 


Thebes 


iv 


el. 




6 


492 b 


Rev. Arch. 1875, ^- P* i'^- 


« 


f< 


el. 




4 


prf. 


Better Lowy 93 b. 












505 1 


Rev. Arch. 1844, i. p. 315. 


Tricca 


• a • 

111 


el. 




4 


5«9 


Better Lolling, Mittheil. 
VII (1882), p. 225. 


Thessa- 
lonica 


Mac. 


el. 




6 


521 


CIG. 1966. 


u 


« 


hex. 




3 


552 a 


" 6314. 


unknown 


it 

x 


el. 




6 


add. 




(Rome?) 










738 


CIA. I. 355. 


Att. 


vi 


hex. 




I 


739 


" " 343- 


(1 


tt 


hex. 




I 


740 


CIG. 3. IGA.412. Lowy 5. 


Melos 


tt 


el. 




2 


741 


CIA. I. 332. 


Att. 


tt 


hex.? 




2 


742 


CIG. I. IGA. 314. 


Crissa 


tt 


hex. 




2 


743 


IGA. 75, with add. p. 174. 


Olympia 


tt 


el. 




2 


743 a prf. 


CIA. IV. 373 e. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 




2 


744 


IGA. 95. L6wy3ob,c. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 




4 


745 


CIG. 16. IGA. 510. 


Olympia 
(Syrac.) 


tt 


• • 


log.« 


3 


746 


CIG. 29. IGA. 32. 


Olympia 
{Argos) 


tt 


• • 


i.t. 


I 


747 


IGA. 70. 


Delphi 
(^Lacon.) 


tt 


hex. 


• • 


I 


748 


CIA. I. 334. 


Att. 


M 


el. 


% • 


4 


749 


" " 333. 


(t 


tt 


el. 


• • 


5 + 


750 


CIG. 24. IGA. 402. Com- 
pleter Arch. Zt. 1882, 
p. 391. Lowy 6. 


Paros 


tt 


el. + hex. 


• • 


2.1 


750 a 


IGA. 401. 


« 


tt 


el. 


. . 


4 


add. 














75> 


CIA. I. 403. Lowy 47. 


Att. 


tt 


el. 


+ i.t. 


2.1 


752 


" " 374. Lowy 40. 


If 


tt 


el. 


• - 


4 


753 


" " 397. 


tt 


it 


el. 


• B 


4 


754 


" ** 382. 


tt 


tt 


el. 


■ • 


2 



* 504 I omit : it seems not to be verse. See Fick in Bezz. Beitr. v. p. 10, and 
in CoUitz, Dial. n. 335. * 

3 According to Roehl, prose and a hexameter. 
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Kaibel. 


1 

Elwwhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Nr. 

Venes. 


755 


CIA. I. 350. 


Att. 


V 


dact. 


" 


2? 


756 


" " 349. 


u 


tt 


el. 




2 


756 a 


Bull. Corr. ill. 134. IGA. 


Plataeae 


u 


hex. 




2 


RM» . 


143. Lowy 44. 












757 


GIG. 1592. IGA. 148. 


Thisbe 


l< 


hex. 




I 


757aprf. 


IGA. 284. 


it 


It 


el. 




2 


758 


CIA. I. 381. 


Att. 


« 


el. 




' 2 


759 


IGA. 349. Lowy 48. 


Att. 
{Abdera) 


It 


el.-fpent. 




2.1 


760 


CIA. I. 398. 


Att. 


tt 


hex. 




I 


761 


CIG. 2i38d. IGA. 354. 


Aegina 


tl 


el. 




2 


762 


CIA. 1. 431. 


Att. 


tt 


■ • 


i.t. 


I 


763 


" " 418. Lowy 42. 


ft 


tt 


el. 




2? 


764 


" " 414. 


<i 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


765 


" " 353 and add. Lowy 
36. 


K 


tt 


el. 




2 


766 


CIA. I. 347. 


U 


tt 


dact. 




2? 


767 


" " 354. 


U 


tt 


dact. 


• • 


? 


768 


CiG. 4269 and add. vol. ill. 
p. 1 1 22. 


Xanthus 


iv 


el. irr. 




12 


768aprf. 


Bull. Corr. I. 351. 


Thebes 


iv-m 


el. 




6 


769 


Better Lowy 59. 


Erythrae 


iv 


el. 




2 


770 


Eph. 22. 


Att. 


ft 


el. 




2 


77» 


Arch. Ztt 1872, p. 20. 
Lowy 62. 


« 


tt 


dact. 




4 


772 


CIG. 2156. IBM. I. 58. 


Imbros 


m ■ • 

1V-\1 


hex. 




3 


773 


** 2104. 


Pantica- 
paeum 


Mac. 


el. 




4 


773 a 


'Aeiivmov, VI. p. 371. 


Att. 


iv 


a 


■ • 


4 


RM« 


















xA/ua . . . 


r • / 


. . 







iy$dd€ y* [ti]<ropdotrri (r4[&as $4<ray iuf4p€S oT5c]. 

So Kaibel; 7[a]f dpdoyri <r€[fidirfuoy] Lowy; 7' [fl]aopduy ris l[rcv|cv] ifitis 
Foucart. 

^ This epigram must have run somewhat thus : 

[ M4]vayS[pos 6\urS€¥] 

[il\i0dr]coy wtrpwv 4iy€i^yo[s xttT^oiv]. 
[irrifio(ruy{o]v (rvSeU 8/, *A<r«rXi/irt^, r6[y9f \40rrra] 

[9riKt a'h]y clj rtfityos * rm SiSov t[{nroplay]. 
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Kaibel. 



773 b 
RMl 

774 

775 

775 a 
RM2 

776 

777 
778 



779 

780 
781 
782 

783 
784 

785 
786 

789 • 



Elsewhere Published. 



*Aeiivaiou, VI. p. 137. Mit- 
theilungen 11 (1877), p. 241. 
Ross, Arch. Aufs. ii. p. 582. 
GIG. 4702. 
Garapanos, Dodone^ plate 22. 

Ross, Arch. Aufs. I. p. 83. 

GIG. 408. 

Ross, Inscr. ined., 298. 
Lowy 467. Sec Ditten- 
berger, Hermes xiii. p. 
393; Herwerden, Mnem. 

X. P- 393- 
GIG. 3797. 

Gonze, LtsboSy pi. v. 2. 
Newton, Diu. i. pi. 90, 29. 

" 96,65. 

" 90»3i- 



(( 



« 



(I 



« 



Gomp. Kaibel's pref. IGA. 

55»- 
Newton, Disc. I. pi. 89, 15. 

GIG. 2661. 

" 2037. 



Place. 


Age. 


Att. 


• ••• 

iv-m 


Priene 


• 


Egypt 


.iv 


Dodona 


Mac. 



Metre. 



Att. 


• • • • » 

111-11 


Salamis 


• ■ « 
IV-ll 


Galymna 


if 


Ghalce- 


Mac. 


don 




Mytilene 


* ■ • 

IV-U 


Gnidos 


• • • 

111 


Halicam. 


• • ■ ■ • 

lll-U 


Gnidos 


IV-U 


Antipolis 


V 


Gnidos 


11 


Halicarn. 


(( 


Gonstan- 


• •• 

IV-U 


tinople. 





hex. 

el. 
hex. 



hex. 
hex. 
hex. 



el. 

dact. 
el. 
el. 



hex. 

el. irr. 

el. 

hex.. 



lyr. 



Nr 

Ve 



i.t. + 
1. 1. 



6 
8? 

4 

2 

2 



8 

4 
12 

6 
2.4 



4 
6 



wpQros IZftvadfAfvos dv<rlais Bdais uwoB^Kais. 

aeus 6To9nftoiT[6vais ] 

6»fMhy r6vV ix6[riat ] 

^ Zcv l^uliAvy\$ fitdfwv 
rSdt coi Z&piv w4fiTct vap* 4fAOVy 
'AydBwy *Exf <t>vKou Ka\ ywtd, 
Tp6^tyoi MoAotrirwv 
jcol avfifidxoty 
4y rpidKoyra ytyteus 
in Tp^ias KeurffdySpas yey^df 
ZaK^y$toi. 

' Nis. 787 and 788, together with others of the same group since published, 
seem too late for our purpose : see especially Kumanudes in *A^v. vii. p. 282. 
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Kaibd. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


790 


Rang. 2218. 


Dyme 


■ • • 

111 


« • 


1 
1. 1. 


799 


CIG. 1946. Better Wolters, 
Rhein. Mus. xli, p. 346. 


unknown 

• 


• • • « • 

111-11 


el. 


1 


809 


CIG. Add. II. 1837 d. 


Pharos 


11 


hex. 




Sm 


See Kaibel's Add. CIA. 11. 
555- 


Att. 


iv 


el. irr. 

• 


1 

1 


S45 


See Kaibel's Add. CIG. 
411, and Add. 


u 


• ■ ■ • • 

Ul-U 


el. 


.. 1 


S46 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. II. p. 662. 


Argos 


iv 


el. 




849^ 


Lebas ii. 890. 


Delphi 


• * « • 

IV-lll 


el. 




«50 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. i. p. 174. 
Lowy 75. 


Att. 


if 


el. irr. 




851 


Better Lciwy 170. 


Rhodes 


• • ■ 

U1 


el. 




852 


CIG. 666 and add. Better 
Lowy 224. 


Att. 


• • 

11 


el. 




8542 


CIG. 2308. 


Delos 


« 


el. 




«55 


*AHvaiov, I. p. 484. 


Atalante 


• ■ • 

111 


el. 




856 


Rhein. Mus. xxvii, p. 614. 


«( 


Mac. 


el. 




856 a 


Bull. Corr. I. p. 120. 


Hypate 


fi 


el. 




prf.8 












857 


Ross, Arch. Aufs. 11. p. 609. 


Rhodes 


(( 


el. 




858 


CIG. 2884. 


Miletus 


• • • 
IV-ll 


el. 




859* 


Lebas v. 243. 


Tichiussa 


« 


el. 




860 


CIG. 2221. 


Chios 


• • fl • • 

111-11 


el. 




875 a 


Better Frankel, Arch. Zt. 35 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 


1 


add. 


(1877), p. 43. 








1 


923 


CIA. I. 493. 


Att. 


V 


el. 




924 


Better Lowy 533. 





• • • • • 

111-11 


el. 


1 


925 


Lebas I. 85. Corrector 
K6hler,Mitth. VII (1882), 

P-348- 


tt 


iv 


hex. 




926 


CIG. 1 212. 

! 


Her- 
mione 


« « • 

111 


el. 


• • 


932 


Lebas vi . 1 866 a. Lowy 1 67. 


Sidon 


« 


el. 


• • 


936 


CIG. 17. Lebas ii. 108. 
IGA. 37. 


Argos 


V 


hex. 


« • 



Nr. 
Venes. 



8 + 



I 

4 



6 

4 + 
4 

6 
8 

4 
10 

2 

8 

4 
6 

8 

6 

4.4 

4 
4 
4 



16 

12 

2 



^ 847 and 848 omitted : see Dittenberger CIA. in. n. 947 and 948. 
2 853 (CIA. HI. 779) omitted. 

• The third verse should apparently end Adruia <pi\6irXov[s]. 

* At end of verse 7 : fiucui9o[u roii]? 
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Nr. 


Kaibel. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre. 


Verses. 


936 a 


Mittheil. 11 (1877), P- 434- 


Lacon. 


V 


hex. 


• • 


5 + 


RMi 


IGA. 62. 












937^ 


Rang. 992. 


Aphidna 


• •• 


dact. 


• ■ 


5 + 


938 


See KaibePs Pref. Better 
Lowy 119. 


Tanagra 


iv 


el. 


• • ' 


4 


938aprf. 


Lowy 120. 


Thebes 


tt 


el. 


• • 


6 


940 


Eph. 179. 


Att. 


it 


el. 


* ■ 


2 


940a 


IGA. 388. Lowy 23. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 


• • 


2 


RM8 




(Samos) 










941 


Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. 
1859, XVI. p. 98. 


Att. 


• • • 

111 


hex. 


• • 


3 


941b 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 84. 


Olympia 


u 


el. 


• • 


6 


RM* 


Lowy 126. 













iRohlthus: 

['A\Kifjuixo9 rdtfd* €iK6v* ivtar* iiyaOw jral &7av»] 
[&v8]p^f iiBp^v * 8[tafi<AAa0^s d* ff8i} re $l]y* aMs 
yUas [Ka\ 0op6$ws Kark TpalxvTdreos idlafidirBri.] 
[oixofUwt 8]^ x^^&f^^^of arSurey r^de cafia] 
iyOtUte irais n[o\vK\^s ' iiXX* tKoBi t]&i kcU i €ihf>p»p 
[94^0, fdyci^ iy4pwy,] Ai/is alyi6x[t^ t^dffi ff€fAy4], 

^ Probably in elegiacs and so distributed : 

'^ [''^j i'yaSf^dfjLtyoi 

[Ox]i^o5 4y Arru 

irdyrri iw ...:....'.. 
ical doKtxoKpordpov y 

*rior T§ ardSioy Ea:^ 

wovy . . i/cc . . X . . 

* EUBvfios AoKphs 'AffTVK\4os rpls *0\6fjLTi* ivlxwy, 

tlxSya 8* llcrrrfirty rijyde 0poTo7s iffOfAy, 

* &5€ trras 6 IleXajrybf ^ir* *AX(f>ei&i troita Tiicras 

rhfi TloXvMKttoy x^P<^^^ fl^ayf y6yLoy. 
ifMS 4Kap6xOri yiKa^6pos ' itWii itdrtp Zcv, 

ffol irdKiy *ApKadi<u Ka\hy &fi€t$f k\4os, 
rifuuroy 9h ^iXiinroy, hs 4y0dli€ rohs i.irh vdatty 

T4trtrapas tlBtlai trai5as Hk\iv€ fidx'^* 
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Nr. 


Kaibd. 


Elsewhere Published. 


Place. 


Age. 


Metre* 


Venes. 


941 c 


IGA. 99, add. p. 175. 


Olympia 


V 


el. 


• • 


2 


RMi 


Lowy 50. 












942 a 


Arch. Zt. 36 (1878), p. 83. 


Olympia 


iv 


el. 


• • 


2 


RM2 


Lowy 90. 


(Mcunalos) 










^033 


Kuizi. 3482. 


Att. 


• •• 

111 


hex. 


. • 


23 + 


1037 


Better Journal Hell. Studies 
III. p. III. 


Petilia 


• • 

11 


hex. 


. • 


11 + 


1042 


CIA. I. 522. 


Att. 


VI 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1043 


CIG, 525. 


« 


iv 


d. 


• • 


4 


1097 


CIG. 10. Better IGA. 409. 


Delos 


vi 


■ • 


LL 


I 


1098 


Better IGA. 410. Lowy 7. 


Orchom. 


vi-v 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1098 a 


Completer IGA. 12, add. 


Olympia 


tt 


dact 


+ it 


2.1 


RM« 


p. 169. Lowy 25. 


{Melos^ 


• 








1099 


CIG. 8154. 


vase 


V 


• • 


it. 


I 


IICX) 


Benndorfy Vasenbilder 
XXVIII. n. 24. 


H 


i< 


hex. 


• • 


I 


1130 




(f 


VI 


■ • 


i.t 


2 


"31 


IGA. 588. 


lamp 


iv? 


pent 


• • 


I 


1132 


CIG. 545. 


vase 


IV-ll 


> 


iamb, 
tetr. 


2 


^^33 


Monum. ined. il. pi. 44 b. 


« 


V? 


• • 


i.t. 
catal. 


2 


"34 


Ann. inst. 1864, p. 183, 197. 


i< 


v-iv 


hex. 


• • 


I 


"35 


CIG. 8429. Heydemann, 
Vasensammlung, n. 2868. 


« 


Mac. 


el. 


• • 


2 


1136 


Eph. 1869. Kum. 2583. 


Att. 


111-11 


el.? 


• 


5 



Vi(unuf4as vuc&v, trarphs 4x»v tvofia, 

* ViawdKuis BcyoAcA^f yUatra EvB^poyos vUs, 
iirr^s fiovtfOTa?uiu r4(r{a')apa v&yMJf k\^¥, 

• With RohVs supplements : 

Bpoffvfidxov vcuBes rov MaXI[ov iv Mryaptvo'i] 

TWi Al AtUaXjcos KoX [XrpaTOKKrjs] fif [iu4$fv]. 
yp6(pto¥ hroiu VIAKios Ka[3«poKX]^s. 

But I incline to think that Tp6^Vf both here and in n. 740, is the artist's name. 
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•' B. — INSCRIPTIONS NOT IN KAIBEL'S COLLECTIONS. 

I. 
Att. (Eleosis) vi, bustrophedon. Philios in Eph. 1883, p. 190. On an kkrfip. 
aA.(A,)dfievos vUrfcey *Eircuv€ros ovvcxa rovSc 

HA 

II. 

Att. vi--v. Mylonas Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

6y€0rfK€ Tvp(av8pos 

Airap)(jqv T&Orfvauu- 

m. 
Att. vi-v. Kuxn. in *A0iivaiov, vii, p. 386. Lowy 419. Not certain that verse. 

. • . KakX,LfJUCL)(09 . . . 

. • • ■ <ro<puox* 

IV. 

Att. vi~v. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879^ p. 179. If verse, to be restored some- 
-what thus : 

[dvSpos ^lAraJrov Ev^v/ia;(ov Navo*eaTparov ct/u. 

V. 

Att. vi. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. (A part, inaccurately, 
inCIA. IV, 373X.) 

. . . loys icai iraH^s *A[^i;va]«tt rcS ay[aX/jui] 

[on/a'ai/^] • rj S av[Tots cif^p\wa ^[v/a]o[v fx^J* 

VI. 

Att. vi, bustrophedon. CIA. I, 344 (cp. iv, p. 40). Lowy 9. Recognized as 
verse by Benndorf. 

[. . . . fl'] dv€^K[cv* 'AjpiOTOIcX^S CTTOiyO'CV. 

vn. 

Att. vi-v. CIA. I, 352. Lowy 420. 

6 XoAapy[€v9] 

[ ctpya(r]/tei/os Ipyov 

[ dv€^i;K]cv airapyrfv. 
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vni. ^ 

Att. vL Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 79, n. i. My supplements. 

IX. 
Att vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 81, n. 4. 

Neap)^os &i^€$rfK€ vi]v9 lpya>v iarap^(qv. 

'Avnjviop cir[oi^cv] 6 Evfiapovf T[6i^ ayaX/mj. 

The second inscription is verse. Kabbadias Evftdpov o-r . . . . But the name 
^Hfuipos is improbable, and the text of Pliny (xxxv, 34) is an insufficient guarantee 
for it 

X. 

Att. vi; leftward. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one elegiac 
-distich; artist's inscription in one hexameter. 

XI. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in two hexameters and 
the beginning of another verse. 

xn. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in one hexameter (or 
two?) and prose addition. 

xm. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of two hexam- 
eters, with artist's inscription in prose. 

XIV. 

Att. vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication in elegiac distich; ends 
of lines. 

XV. 

Att vi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Ends of two hexameters; the second 
the artist's inscription. Not quite certain that verse. 

XVI. 
Attvi. Unpublished. Acropolis 1886. Dedication. Parts of a hexameter. 
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<t xvn. 

Att. vi. Yard of Central Museum. Bottoms of letters. Less correct Kuxxl 
3476. 

irk fxfvti 6ayar(K or crc fuv cv0avaro$. 

xvm. 

Att. V. CIG. 913. CIA. IV, 477 e. 

[178* cuc]a)v €aT[i7K]cv *A/ictvtov* Jort 8^ A[p* avroM] 
[fivrjfUL Sucaio(rvv]vfi ctve/ca Kot ycvcas. 

XDC. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 486. 

*AvTiOv (or [Mjamov, [<&]amov) to8c <T^[/ia]. 

XX. 

Att. V. CIA. IV, 373 X. 

.... vrjs Kol muScs <Z/ttCfi[7rT0i] 
... 17 avrots .... 

XXI. 

Att. vi-v. Mylonas in Eph. 1883, p. 35. 

r6v&€ ^C\(ov dv[€^Kev] ^AOrpfouu r/MiroSurjcoF 
Oavfuun vLKTJaai [i]s ttoXiv 'Apco-iov, 

xxn. 

Att. iv. Kumanudes in Eph. 1883, p. 22. 

8o£a /mev 'EAXi^vcov Upois ayaOTjfwxriv avia 
TOvSe, rc^vT/s 8* etica>v i3f8c 8i8aKn K/B«ri[v]. 

vtK^oias 8^ Itnrmv re 8po/AOi9 tpywv r€ iv a/MXAa[i9] 
r^v le/Dai^ ore^voi TrarptSa KcKpoirilav. 

*I\ieia KXopia *E<^«rcca 

(rvv(i)p(8[i]. iTnroM. iTnrcDi. 

xxm. 

Att. iv. Dragatzes in Eph. 1884, p. 48. Kohler, Mittheilungen IX (1884),. 
p. 284. 
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roi^Sc v€ta <roL, aya(, Aun^ixrios tiaaro rrji&e 

Ktu rcfieyos &v6fy koI $6av CixcXa (toc, 
Ktu irmn y ov trXovrov Kpiva^ iroXvdpyvpoy av^av 

^v &6fi<M, tas TO (Tc/^civ, Ba#c;(e, ra (rot vofUfUi, 
[i]vff &Vy cS Aiovvcr*, &v tXao^^ oIkov a/i' avrov 

[/au] ytyerp^ (r(oi{oi9 iraKra re crov Oiaurov, 

XXIV. 
Att. iv-iii. Meletopulos in Eph. 1884, p. 65. 

(a) irXciOTO/A fi^v KOI {oKra [r]p(>irei>v <ra)v cc^^^ hnavovy 
Ava-dv^pov Ili^ccDs ^Ap^etrrpdrrf lyyovc, kou vv[v] 
[X]ctiret9 otHCTi <f>iXouri fityav iroOoy, ^£o;(a S* avT^$ 

6y^ij ktirowra ^009 fUKpi&oM AivarcM. 

(b) ewrePrj dcrfti^acra )8iby kcu (rw^pova Oyi^Kfo 

•^viKa fjuoL fiuyrov fiopa-tfAov "^kOe rcXos. 

(c) viySfK firirpl Xnrovau KacriynyTcat re irocrct tc 
TTOiSt r* ^fuiii BvqwKia- koI fu ^Btav 178c xaAvTrrOy 

^ iraaiv Koivrj rot? d7royiyvo/i.ei^9. 
cl/u 8c Avadv&pov UtOitoq * Apytorparq rjSe. 

XXV. 

Att iv. Kumanudes *A0^ycuoy III, p. 595. (O = ov.) 

c? ri9 Iv iydptHnrOii ipcTrjs mic* ^(rrtffiavvtOrj 
7r\€UTTov €ya) fUT€)((ov Tov8* iTV)(oy OT€<^av[ou] 
;(pv<roi)* *A6rfvai<iiv 8c iaT€if}dvt3i<r£ voXi^, 

€v8aipMv 8c i$avov, ?rcu8o>v ?rar8as icaraXe»r(i>[v]. 

XXVI. 

Att. iv. Kohler, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 404. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 162. 

Trjpv^ to-oreA.179. NiKO) ri;pvo9 ywij. 0cd^iA.O9 ZcrorcAi^. 

Ci TO KaXS>s icrrl 6av€lv icd/iol roOr* d?rei/ctfi€ rvp^i^ 
ov8c ^aos Xcv(7((r)<i)v oyc 8ai/uu)(rtv ^v dyepaorros, 
vaoty 8* ayOpiOTTOun Trapi<T\ov 6y€VK\rjfrw €/Liairrd[v]. 
hmpjofv \$oviouri Oeois virc8c^ro yoiia. 
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fcot iy^ rov8* ov^os ^^w kou irdyra o/UNa 
yrfpoLL Kot <l>povriSi cvaePiK Ikcko. 

See pp. 38 and 47. 

XXVII. 

Att iv. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 131. (O = ow, E = et.) 

Aij/ivav 6.ir riyaBw kvjOu rd^xs ivOaSe yalm 

xxvni. 

Att. iv. Mylonas in Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 359. (O = ou.) 

T0V9 AyaOovi iarep^tw "Aprj^, l^iXi7<r€ S* ivaivoi 
Kol yripai vtorrj^ ov ircLpi^)^ v/Spiaxa* 

<Sv KOI T[\]avKLd&ris Si/tov^ d^ro 7rarpi$09 €Zpya>[v] 
^\ff ^ir[l] waiSeKTOv ^€p<r€tfiavip OdXofiov. 

XXIX. 

Att. V. Kohler in Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 402. 

XXX. 

Att. iv. KShler in Mittheilungen X (1885), p. 405. 

yrfpaiav Sivoa'ovy ira&a.^ TraiSiov CTrtSoucrav, 
AwrikXav Karc^ei icoivora<^^ OdXapjoi, * 

XXXI. 

Att. iv. Kohler in Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 222. 

[^]t3i/i(8i;9 dy€Oi)K€v 'AOrfvauu t6^ otyoAfia 
V09 UpoiTcipxov IIpojSaAicrto?, &, av 80? 6\fio¥ 
avrcoi /ecu Traurtv roi9 r* ^iriyiyKOfiCFOi[s]* 

xxxn. 

Att. iv. napvaa<r6s 1882, p. 250. (0 = ov.) 

BcArwrn; Nov/nyvtov 'HpajcXcioirts. 

fMfr€pa iOrfKa oo'iio^ bavav rots ira/nv cScoAu^ 
di^ 011/ evAoytas kou iTraivtav diw dpjL. 
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XXXIII. 

An. iv (?). GIG. 1041. Kum. 3486. IBM. I, 132. ^rotxnf^v. x^^-^^ 
noted as certain by Hicks. 

cruav .... 

[(ro]<l>{a[v] y It ix^v (?) 

waTpo9 yvuca riv^ 

iOV iTV)(€y. 

XXXIV. 

Att iv-iii. Kumanudes in 'AiHivatop iii, p. 596. 

cT riva yQ Kar^ct )(pri<rrqv, km n/vSe ywatMOy 

€i^aifiMv 8* IXiircv fiUrrov kou iracn mStivrj. 

. • . ^tXi; . . . [/?]ov\ov. BavtfiinriSi;9 %iaii.piav(Sfqi* 

XXXV. 

Att. iv. Unpublished. Yard Central Museum. (0=ov.) 

^/9Y[a]rfc9 oSou yuKij ^i3<i>Xds re ivSaSe icei/uu. 

XXXVI. 

Att. iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1884, p. 470. 

^]p<^ oSros dpi77ov Ipyoi' dvixnms 

/Acj^cov rovro Aea>vi8c<i> ' 

^^ yof) vdrpr^iv dfAwerov [a]rfi[a]T[t . , . 
dXX' o ficv iv )3auH9 o[iK]c[c . . .]o-tt)[ts] 



6 awrpaf^U /xoc wpoworfo-i fujv [koXcos]. 

In the fourth line the editor gives o[fx]e[Tat] ^[Xi;]0'fo[{f], but questions it himself. 
Obviously the poet is contrasting the humble home of this hero with the Sparta of 
Leonidas. The sense requires something like &urcc Bpiofflots (or TftSpofflois, 
^vXduriois). The iambic verse I venture to fill out with koK&s, although the copy 
indicates no break. 

XXXVII. 
Att. (Rhamnus) iv>ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 282. The use of 
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a completer copy, made by Lowy, was kindly granted me by Professor Kohler. 
Supplements mine. 

[rpuro'fav 817 aT€]t)(fav arpairov, ^eyc, if}pdi€0 a^fui 

[avroKacJiynyrtov ot yevcrjv €X.lvov' 
[& ap* €y]a)F [€/i]oX[o]v irvfuiTOs paa-IXva 'AtSoo, 

[cv j3tW] a Xiirapoii Ovpuov a'TrairpokLiriav. 

XXXVIII. 

Att. iv-ii. Kohler, Mittheilungen 11 (1877), p. 246. *AHvaioy V, p. 161. 
Not certain that verse. 

TTJ^ 

rjptM cv^[a/ACvos . . . dvc^i/KcJv d7rap;(T/v. 

XXXIX. 

Att. iv. Philios, *A$^vatoy V, p. 321. Lowy 73. 

'A<rKAi;7rto>[t] Ki;(i7(rt7r7ros Atov[twrtou] 'Avaiccucvs dv€[^KCv]* Sr/xir- 

rov p^aAcTTOv $0 . . . . 

OS SSypov Oewi ..... 

XL. 

Att. Mac. Yard of Central Museum. Unpublished? 

fiolpai T* €Xcctvo[v] 

CUV yrj KaT€)(€i <^^t/i,c[vov]. 

XLI. 

Att. Mac. Central Museum. Kum. 3481, not quite correctly. I use my own 
copy. Supplements uncertain. 

p.vrjpjaL To[8* €vrvK\roy $vyir[piv -^yi/jTopos (iv[8pa)v], 

EvKTiro[v, ov Odva\TO^ €fav[tovTa irXa^mv 
l3Xail/iff>[p<av i^fci.\y •^]a')(a\[\€y 

XUI. 

Oropus iii. Unpublished. Mentioned by Lowy, p. xxii ("s« I35rt"). I am 
indebted to Mr. Leonardos for the use of his copy and squeeze. A connected 
passage of three verses could be read with an approach to assurance. In all there 
were at least four distichs. The speedy publication of this inscription in the *E4>i?- 
fitpls may be hoped for. 
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XIJII. 
Salamis, iv-iii. BalL Corr. 1882, p. 534. 

[irjaKToiv w Otfus iorl rv\€iv cvSaifUxrc $V7frA* 

[([Jokra re iKOiviavoWf koI <f>$ifi€inff /^[ctJ^^qk 
^XiKuiq 8c iroOw vtapSs /im^firp^ re Xtiroura 

XUV. 
A^na, vi. IGA. 356. Complete. 

"EySi/Aov roSe (rofux. 

XLV. 

Aegina, v. IGA. 360. Compare Cauer, Delectus (2d ed.), n. 69 ; Meister, 
Jahrb, fUr Philol., 1 882, p. 525. One line oi prose precedes. 

[rwS*] ^Afiwv \i$ov [IJo-roo-es ctkottov dy[pcv, oSira]. 

So Roehl. Sec p. 160. Meister [f](TTa<r* 4s aKow6v\ Cauer [t]<rroff€ traKow6v» — 
The absence of medial caesura (see p. 48) does not seem necessary. We may 
suppose, for instance, [rrfyS'] "Afic^v \i0ov [58« Kar4]rTaa'ts aKowhp &7[f>ov]» or 
[^W^^c r6pd*] *A$»¥ ?d6o¥ [li]arairts ffKowhv &7[pov]. 

XLVI. 
Euboea, v. IGA. 7. Roehl so : 

[^Kpa]yaff *OSm;i [d/xoyoi ^eXScop, o]s fi iwoCrf<r€if, 
roy^ ^6\ov, $av]Bai 2vpaSe$, cv£a/i[evo$]. 

XLVII. 
Artemision, Euboea, iv-ii. Lolling, Mittheilungen, viii (1883), p. 202. 
(u TTvppixrjt aO\<o 



'nu]p[0]€vov *A[yp]or€p[av]. 



XLVIII. 

Chalcis, Mac. Lolling, Mittheilungen x (1885), p. 283. 

y/jpaX 817, KA.edvtK€, Xivtav piov oiveros dorois 

Kcurat rovSc /leyav rvfi/iov i<l>€(r<Tafi€V(K, 
[^]et8ia ^/cycyacoS) Xtwapos 8c rb K[a8]os 6?r«r<ra>, 
iraiSfov re oKpjoua Xdireroj. oXi/ctou 
KAedvtxos <^et8iOv. 
▼. 3 KA102, Lolling ifA[^]oj. 
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XUX. 
Ceo8, vi. IGA. 393. Roehlthus: 

[fbcov *A$rf]vaC7j9 xpv<ratyi8co9 ^)3pi/A[oirarpi^] 

[nyvS* lOenjv rwT\(niv St<i)[/uiv]\os *A[AKi]&i/4ac. 
[(S8c 0€a>v ?r/90U(7']ri/, <lyqpiav [Sc /AcJ/ioora ^vAa 

Kirchhoff 's supplements, who however reads in v. 2 [&f^0rro t^i' xP^^"^ STrf[\«]os- 
'A[m8](ifuu. 

L. 
Deles, vi. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 84. IGA. 408. 

Actvaydpas fi* ayiOrjKCv iKTf/Soknn *Atr6Wwvu 

[Seydlrrf], 

LI. 
Delos, ii. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 331. 

'H/xixXci rdS* ayoA/Aa KpofiiXov mu$ dveA;fc[cv] 
^A(r7ra<n9 'Ivonrov yctrovi KoAAtpoov. 

Ln. 

Delos, iii-ii. HomoUe, ^«r. i^rrA. 1884 (3™« s^rie, vol. iv), p. 215. Lowy 122, 
Nachtrag (p. 385). A part of these readings HomoUe does not himself vouch for. 

Ai^AuM t3pixr[avro] OAIO 

ipya TAIHEI i TlokvKp . . . 

ciicdva cr ')(apiov varpo^ ov -. . . 

iLpytav oBavaTiov ri;vSe ovc^cvro tfcocs. 
®OLvia% TcifTLKparov. 

LIII. 
Delos, ii. HomoUe in Afonuments grecs, 1879, p. 44. Lowy 147. 

(o pMcap, 0) ^iXcratpe, (TV koI duoixTiv dotSois 

Kol irXacrTrfta'iv, ava^, cvn-oAofUXO'i p.€X€i^, 
Oi TO crov ^^cvcTTOvo-t ficya Kpdroif (k pJkv €v v/avcns, 

<M 8c xepiiiv r€)(ya% Beucyvp.evoi (rft>erip(av^ 
tk TTore SiMTTToXc/jUKs FoXarou? Oobv "Apta fiuifl.9 

rjXacrai olK€i(ov iroAAov virtpBtv optav ' 
iov €y€K€v ra3c a-oi 'SiKrfpdrov iKKpira Ipya 

SoKTifc/oarT/s Ai;Xa)t ^k€v cv &p,<t>ipvniu 
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UV. ' 

Ddos, Naxos, vi. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 3. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 85. IGA. 
407. Lowy 430. Bustrophedoii. 

NiKavSpi; ft' avtOrfKCv iKrjP6\<oi lo\€aCfyrfi 
^ovpnrf ActvoSucccD rev Najiov, iio^K dX(X)c(iiv, 

At the end, Homolle*assumes ;u[f ] and another line ; Gomperz /i[e] as ' anadiplosis.' 

LV. 

Naxos, vi. Boll. Corr. 1885, p. 494. Section of a column^ the inscription nm- 
ning up and down in 1 7 lines. No connected reading is possible from this copy. 
The end seems to be rov8* kXtrvxf^t koX 'AB^mni. The editor suggests also iw\ 
^fc[a] 1. I, [ifi]^pttv 1. 14. One might add irvtf f^'ty or i^a\Ko]ffimviVf end of 
L 15; . . . Ti ^f ^*{f^^f] !• 10. 

LVI. 
Amorgos, vi. Kumanudes in Eph. i884» p. 86. • Bustrophedon. 
^rifuuv€TYf^ dfu fivfjfUL r^s Aofu/fayopcoK 

LVII. 
Amorgos, vi. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 97. Leftward. 

UvyfuiCov irarcpo9 

LVIII. 
Amorgos, iv. Mittheilungen xi (1886), p. 106. 

Nv/ui^ 

0^$ Sk aperrj^ iirtdvjXa d[9r]o^«D 

fjLvfjfia loTTfO'ev roSc 

LIX. 

Delos, CAias, vi. Bull. Corr. 1883, p. 254. Lowy i. (Incomplete, IGA. 380 a 
add. p. 182.) Restoration uncertain : I give Rohl's. 

Miic/ci[a3i;9 T€ ajfta KaXo[v ayaXfi iirovja-e koI vtds] 
[*A]p;(€pf40s l3[ovX]ffunv €KriP6[\av lox^aifyq^^ 
ai Xtbi, M€[Xav]o9 Trarpmov aar[rv v€/xovrc$]. 



1 
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LX. 
Chios, Y. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 316. IGA. 382. Xroixn96if, 

c(rA^[s] toi;[t]o [yjwoucof oSov w&pa t[i7]vS€ to of^j/uui 

avr^ iiriaTtfcrtVy rev fropoicotrt? ^i^. 

The dative without 1, a&r^, is not unparalleled in Ionic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. See Rohl's note. 

LXI. 
Chios, ii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 326. 

Acnracrtas vaov re koI evypatrrw Oero fJU0p4>ay 

LXII. 
Sanios, vi-v. Bull. Corr. 1880, p. 485. IGA. 384. 

[cK^oSc] Xrfpafjivrf^ /x' di'c^[i7]#c[€]v rrjprfi SyaXfJui. 

LXni. 
Samos, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1881, p. 486. 

2]r/»ara>K09 

OS ^XOey 

IV oaaa itapyu 

dpi&ffXa 

s yci/€T* dvSpwv 

OiS 

3]dKxov 

a]v. 

LXIV. 

Olympia, i)/4f/0j, vi-v. IGA. 12 a add. (p. 169). Lowy 25 Anhang (p. 21). 
Fragment of a duplicate of 1098 a RM. 

[®p(urv]fidxov TTotScs r^av .... 

LXV. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 465. 

[E]vfi€v[i8]as ica[o']iy[viyr .... 
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LXVI. 
Thera, vi. IGA. 466. 

K(o[$i]oq 6 KpiTo[j8]ou[A]ou &jro E[vft]vacrTa9 vca(/})i;/3a>v* 
So R5h]. The p of the last word is omitted on the stone. 

LXVII. 

Thera iv-ii. Weil, Mittheilungen ii (1877), p. 65. "Vierzeilige metrische 
Inschrift." The only words legible are rdraprai (end of v. i ) and roiai* (end of 
▼. 3). 

LXVIU. 
Astypalaea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 483. 

Koa-fwv *Api;9 iraTpCBc or^o-c ivOoBe iratSa IleSawo? 
Tifiayopav, vUrj^ vavfJidxpv ^yc/xdvou 

LXDC. 
Rhodes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1885, p. 117. 

(a) [eiKOKi Uap/jutyCBoji Ovyarpoi o-^^erc/xi? jxa tiar^iMv • 

[koi KAc4va> /ui]ari;p fivofi iirl irauSL $€auv» 
. , , . ov Sk fi €X€i T€fjL€v<K Atos, ^[^]pa r* 'AfroWoyv 
[rr/Xjov dfi€tnj/€v Ikutv iK irvpos iiOavarov. 

(b) [eJiKcW UapfievCBo^ ((r)Taiar€v Ovyarpo^ fi[c Aaij/jum^] 

[kJou KAcii/co fidrrfp 

^ 

LXX. 

Rhodes, iii-ii. Bull. Corr. 1878, p. 617. 

Xo2p€ Svpoicoo'to, MeXm; iroXvKXavrc Mcvuriccoi 
ay&pl Savowraf rcas ovvtKa fTViff>pQavva%» 

LXXI. 

Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 186. Supplements of Benndorf and Gomperz. 

.... A€t]voKA[^] OiAi[7r7rov 

.... Kox *A.Oavala[^ AtvSuzs .... 
[*A^vai]cu Atv8uu koI Au 
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AavoicXeovs Aacur^c [y]€[y]i7^^o[s Maj&€ fu>p<^ay]y 
OT[Xcv]yiSi KoX 8ocot9 [^/D]i^o/&ck[ov crT€<f>ayoi'i]j 

Atv[So]v ay i€[po]v aorv [irap]aoT[a8ov i^pcocotn] 
ij<r[^]ai *A0av(ua$ dvOefxa ir 

3. re ^cA.d{a)09 ^X^ [?rpo<^vyoi)(ra $cX/7nrov] 
vaSa [X]i[tf]o[f]€crTaH [irpocrSercs cori rvraii]. 

0co>v 'Aktm)x[cvs], 

LXXII. 
Rhodes, Mac. Lowy 201. A prose inscription accompanies. 

KaX]Xt(rr[p]ar€ X€ipa Iloo'CiSai' 

9 Ka6vir€p0€ 8i^p<i)v 

oo" . » TO vuca 

<l>€povatL yipa^. 

.... KaAAjiorrparov 6X^10^ 0Z1C09 
. . . icv8ia]v€ip' d[ir]o&)5(?). 

LXXIII. 

Cyprus, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 168. Deecke (Collitz Dia/,) n. 30. An 
accompanying inscription in Cypriote characters reads "Oyatros [*Ovd]ffa(y)Tos 
(^O'Ma-Sihse-O'na.'Sa-lo-se). 

[€v^]a£r iy^ K€ifjuca KOI fJA x[^]^ V^ KaKvnTU 
[*0]vcMro[s 'Ov]cur[av]T05 /^[i/J'Tra) otd/Acvoi. 
ov yap ?r[o]vi;po« iiav, [d]AAa Siiccudraros, 
'"V"^ ^[^]*[f'^]'' o[p]€np^ Tots impiownv 6/oav* 

utxiv. 
Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (Collitz Dial.) n. 68. 

Xoijpcrc. 
Kap(rri[/:a]va^ k^ irori, prprin fieya * /iij iror' if€i(nji 
^€019 ^€pc [ica djvarois ipepofinfa ira(v)raKdp<urro9 * 
ov yap ri ^irurraiv, Si(v)Opiair€, BtiM <j[A(X)' ^rvx' ^ '^P 
0coi9, KVfupTJvoL vd{v)Ta TO. SvBpioTroi ^povc<ol. 

Xa<Sf>CTC 



r 
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LXXV. 
Cyprus; Cypriote charactetB. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 69. 

rtiJM ra(v) 8ii^ro(v) 8ifiao(v) lLLa.^ija{v) ye Scfutiocs- 

LXXVI. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial,) n. 71. 

cy« i7[/u] ^ApurriMcperrf^ ko. futv laraxrav [Ka]<riyvryroi 
fUfJLvafjL€voi evftpyetruK rds ircu cS «iorc ifp€ia, 

LXXVII. 

Cyprus; Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 126. 

0caya>p ®€ok\w hcaara fi <ipi(r€Tv ' 

0"i(s) T€ TO& ayo9 orXiJaiy r6(v) h6fjL€(v) "ASi; 

fiuraarco. 

f»;8c <^vjrf ^t8<DAo9 inTra ru) d(v)^/9(i)ir(i). 

The first line is prose : the remainder (an imprecation against the violator of a 
grave) is meant as verse. After ai{s) tc two syllables seem to have fallen out. 

» 

Lxxvm. 

Cypriote characters on vase. Neubauer in CommentoHones in honorem 
Theodori Mommseni, p. 689. Deecke n. 88. The beginning, according to 
Neubauer, is : 

A(i)A4ic\o(9) F€06)(<o 'AXc/rdnys X^M Ta(v)8* iwipaxra 

(the last word being equivalent to iwoiritra). The rest is yet more uncertain. 
Several metrical difficulties would be removed by omitting x^of. Compare CXLII. 

LXXIX. 
Halicamassus, iv-iii. CIG. 2260. Lowy 60. A prose inscription precedes. 
TTOUTO'Cv Ma/ceSa)v ^lowtriov 'HpaxXcct>n;$. 

LXXX. 

Cedreae, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 424. 

^ fidXa Kol ravrav 6 KAci^nrcSa cTcraro Ntipccov 

elKOva T€iSe KXvrbfi fivaifw. koL oif/iyovoi^, 
&1/00V OTTCtfs Ovoeyri $tov yipwi a y cvi vacoi 
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LXXXI. 
Didymi, vi. IGA. 489. Bustrophedon. 

. . . Y^oTOi^ Sc cTircv Si[ic]aa>v 

voUiv (09 irar^cs. 

Lxxxn. 

Ephesns, iv. GIG. 2984. Lowy 88. 

£v^vo9 £v7rcii9coc. 
[vjlos IlarpofcXcos AaiiSaAof dpyaauTO. 

LXXXIII. 
Cyme, iii-ii. Revue Arch., 1884 (3™* s6rie, vol. iv), p. 93. 

(a) nOCCi&JVtOV tOr^i /LU KOVfiOV MoTTOpa XiOV* 

(b) Mci^opa Tov XiOK A,€ixr<r€is, ^€v€, tov ff viro firirpoi 

XuxS) ei9*At3o$ 8(i)/ia ica^cXKO/ievov, 
ov XiTTCv OKTaerrj, irarpiBoi ^ dir6vocrif>iv iScwra 

(cLVurey ^ ycverap* dpyoAcoi? f cvmhs. 
dfi^orepourt ^ torov ^01^9 ')(p6vov r}vv(r€ Motpo, 

ciKocraTrevracrcis tf* iJiXiov iifXiirov. 
&;/xov 8^ crT€<fM.vo^ wiwrrjv <f>p€va firjvvei dy&poi 

dpri^vovs* ActVci 8* oXyca irarpi ^iXcm. 

LXXXIV. 

Heraclea Ponti, iii-ii. Mittheilungen iv (1879), p. 48; corrected v (1880}, 

p. 83- 

'H/D(uv8a9 *AAxta3a *Hpa#cX€(ar[i79]* 

SipfxeviK ^v f CiVoionv di^p 08c kcu ^iX[o9 dorot^jy 
vXxtOTTfv T€ €v<f>poavvrfi S6$a[v dci/oofiCFOs]. 

LXXXV. 

Megara, vi-v. Mittheilungen viii (1883), P- '^i. 

[rJotSc d.ir6 X[aia]s rav 8€KaTa[i'] dvc^Kav *AO[a]vaju 

LXXXVI. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (7). 

Sfi/uW /A* 6y€drfK€ norc£8d/:(i>v[( /rdvaicri]. 
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LXXXVII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (12). 

[ IlorJeiSa/rciivi pavoKTU 

Lxxxvra. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (8). 

. . . wf fi 6y€[0rf^K€ ITora&ii'i fat^axTi], 

LXXXDC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (62). Bustrophedon. 

S09 )(apU(r{(r)av &if>opfJidv» 

Rohl -2oi or -^ch ; but i6s is surely meant, in spite of the different form of the f . 

XC. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (63). 

[. . . ivayy€iXa]^, tv Sk 805 x^^^^^i^)^^ [d<^op/i«iv]. 

ACl. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (64). 

aLV€^OrfK€ [IloT€i]hayi f [avoicTi]. 

TV Si 8[os x'P^^^'^^ d^opfiay]. 

XCII. 
Corinth, vi. IGA. 20 (108 a) add., p. 171. 

[. . . €ir]ayy€tAos, tv Sc 8o[s xP'']pU<r{cr)av a/xoi^oy. 

xcni. 

Corinth, vi. IGA. 18. 

[MavJSpOTTvXov roSc crafui. 

XCIV. 
Olympia, Corinth^ v. IGA. 26 a add., p. 171. Cp. Pans. 5, 10, 4. 

[va^09 /X€v <^(aXav ;(ptKr€a]v ^x^i, Ik 8c [Tavaypos] 
[toi AxiKtBaLfiWLOL a-vfi]iJLa\ta r dv[cdcv]. 

[Scupoi' dir* 'ApyctW icai *A^a]vcua)v Koi ['lavcov], 
[tof 8€xdrav vticas etvJcKa tov ffo[X€/«w]. 

Ko[p£Kd]6[o 

P 
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XCV. 
Olympia, Argos, v. IGA. 41. Lowy 30. 

£wov *A^voBtipov T€ Kcu. *A(r<i>7ro8(ttpov ro8c fipyoy. 
;((!) fikv *A;(atos9 o 8* c^ "Apyeo^ €vpv\6pov. 

Usener {^Al^iechischer Versbau, p. 38) guesses that the poet may have intended 
to say ^Mavoh6rov and * hfftnro^irov, 

XCVI. 

Epidaurus, vi~v. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 198. 

KaAAiOTparo? dy€OrfK€ rwt, 'Ao'K(X)a7ri[(i>]i 6 fiaytpo9- 

Probably meant as a verse. The A of the god's name is omitted. 

XCVII. • 

Epidaurus, iii. Inscription in five parts. Kabbadias, Eph. 1885, p. 65 fig. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Isyllos von Epidauros^ Berlin 1886. Compare Baunack, 
' Studien,^ I. i, Leipsic 1886; Blass, der Paean des Isyllos, Jahrb. fur PhiloL, 
1885, p. 822. 

(I) 

^<7vAAo$ SwK/Mxrcvs 'Eirt&iv/Dtos av€OrfK€ 
*Av6XXii}vi MaXearai kcu * AaKXairiSn* 

3afios CIS apUJTOKfxvrCav av^pa^ a[i] vp[o]dyoi KoXJut^, 
avros l<r)(yp6T€poqy opSovrax yap ii ayhpayaSta^ * 
5 ai 8c ri$ xaA.a>s irpoayOti^ Oiyydvoi trovrfputs, 

iraXiv iwayKpowav, koXci^qiv 80/109 &j-if>aXt€rr€po^> 
Tav8c Tav yvdipjav tok rjx^y '^^ HXeyov koL vvv Acyo). 
tv^apav ovypaafftV', at k cis ravSc rav yvw/utav ttctt/ 
6 vdfu>s a/uv, ov iiri^eiia. cycvro 8* ovic Avcv tf€[ui]v.' 

(*)^ 

10 rov8* iapov OcCai pjoipax vopjov rfvpey ^<rvAXos 

a^^troF dn^aov ycpa? d^avaroto'i OeotaiVf 

KOL viv a?ra9 80/109 OeO/ibv Oero ?rarptSo9 0/1099 

;(Ci/xi9 dvacrp(0Krc9 fJuiKdp€<r(nv C9 avpavov cvpv[v]. 

oT Kcv dpioTCvbKri iroAi;o9 rao'8' *E^7ri8av/>ov, 
15 k€$axrOai T€ &vSpaq koI iwayytiXjoi Kara ^vXa9) 

0X9 7roXto0^O9 VTTo OTcpvoi9 d/>cra re kcu ai8(i>99 

1 The stone has BEON. 
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roccriv ivayytXXcy koI irofiwevcy at^ KOfitavra^ 

^oCPtM, avoKTL vlSk T€ ^Ao-KXaviMi larrjpi 

eifwxriv iv XcvKourt, Sa^vas ar€<j>dvoii vor *AiroAAa>, 
20 iroi 8* *A<rKXa'rri6v Upveai cAoui? iffiepixffvXXoVf 

ayvtaq vofnr€v€i.v koll lirtv^tadai iroAiarats 

iracrtv del &&>/Aev rcxvois r' iparay vyteiav, 

ray KoXoKayaBiav r 'E^i&ivpo? da ptirev ^ &v&p*av 

evvofjiiav re koX dpdvav koI itXovtov d^fj.<fnif 
25 wpoLs i( wpay vofiou ad rdv$e <rc/?ovra9« 

oirrco rot #c' dfUuv wtpLffiU&oiT €Vpvo7ra Zev9. 

(3) 

Tpun-oi MaAo9 irev^tv 'AwoAAwvos MaXcdra 

piupjov kojL BwrCax^ riyXaXaev rifuvo^. 
ov^ K€ 0eo'<ra\ta9 ^v TpiKKiji trtipaBuri^ 
3P C£9 aSvrov Kara)3a9 'Ao'KXiyirioi), €i /i^ ^<^* dyvoC 
wpiOToy *AirdAX(DV09 ptafiov Ovcrais MaAedra< 

(4) 

HovAAx)? *A<rrvXaiSou €TridrjK€ fiavrfvavucrOaC ci 
ircpl roO 7roudvo9 cv ^f\<f>oiSf ov lirorqat cis rov 'AirdX- 
XcDva Kcu rov *Ao'KXa7rtoV) fj Xcuidv 01 ica cti; dyypd- 
35 ffxnrri rov iraiSyou e/iavrcvo'c Acoidv oi ica dficv ay- 
ypdit>oyTi KCU avriKa koI cs rov vorcpov xpovov. 



PBET. 



t€ TTCudva ^cov axC(rart Xaoi {a^eas €wa€ra[v]* '~5 

raiarS *BJ7rt&ivpoi;. <S8c yap <f>dTis iviirowr rjXv- ^~9 

ff €S dKoas wpoyovfov a^tripinv, co ^di^t 'AttoX- 10-12 

40 Xctfv* 'E/jaro) /jiot)<rav irarrfp Zcvs Xcycrat MciA.[<i)t] 13""'^ 

S^^ACV Trapdicoiriv oaioKn ydfioi^* ^Acyms 8*, [os] '7~*9 

irarptS 'EiTrtSavpov cvou€v, Svyaripa Md[^A]ov y[a/A]- 20-23 
Ci, rov *Epara) ycivaro fidri;p, KA6o^i;/Aa 8* ovopLaxrOrj* iK 24-28 

8c 4>A€yua ycvcro, AtyAa 8* ovofidxTBrj * to8' cttoivu/ulov, 29-32 

45 TO icdAAos 8c Kop<i>vU iir€K\yOr)»^ Kari8u)v 8c 6 xpv- 33-3^ 



* Wilamowitz conjectures (S'^psVe;', with much probability. 

* So Kabbadias. Wilamowitz iyya4ra[t]. 

* Wilamowitz has persuaded himself that the words in 8h . , . iireicX^Oif stand 
as IsyUus intended. But the author, however little merit he may have as a poet, 
has not elsewhere put words without meaning or construction. The sense demands 
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aoToioi ^i/3o9 ifi. MaXov 8ofUH9 vapOevCav Zpay 37~'4^ 

iXixrc. k€)(€ii)v S* ifjL€po€yr(iiv ^irc/Sa?) AarSiu Kopt 4i~44> 

Xpva-OKOfjuai. atPofiot crc * iv Sk ^vcSSct TtfUva re 45~4^ 

KCTO ^ wv AiyXa. yavifJtav 8* iXvcev c^Stra Aios 49~5^ 

50 [irJaAS ficra M[o]tpai', Ad)(€cr(s tc fjuua ayavdu iirucXrf 53-5^ 

criv 8c viv AlyXojs fiarpo^ 'AorxXafftov <ay6fux£€ 57"^ 

*AiroAA(i)v, Tov vocwv irawoTopa, 8o>r^/9a vytcta?) 61-63 

ficya B<aprjfjui Pporcns. ?€ waiay, tc 'inuav/x^P^' 64-68 

'AcricAairic, tov <roi' 'ElwtSavpov futrpinrokiv av- 69-71 

55 i<«»v, ivapyrj 8* vyioav ^iriTrc/XTrot? ^pc<ri icou 0"d>- 7^-75 

pMTiv a^wii, U vcudv, U ircudv. 76-7^ 

(5) 

Koi ro8c (T^s operas, 'Ao-KAip-W, rotpycv iieiioi 
cy KCivoiort ;(pov(MS oica 8^ arparov ^c ^tXimros 
Ci9 %rdpTrfv, €$iX.<av dvcXciv fiaa-iktftSa Tifiijv- 

60 TOis 8* *AcrKAi77rio[s ^JX^c )3oa^oo[s] i( *E^tSavpov 
TLfiwv lIpaKXco^ yeyedv, as <I>€i^to apa Zcv?> 
Tovraici 8* ^A^c o^* o irats ck Bovcnrdpov ^A^cv Ka/Ltva>[v], * 
TO) TV ya 7ro(rTc/;(ovT4 * crwavn7<ras <rvv airkounv 
Xafiwofifvoi xpvo'cocs, AcKXajrU. irais 8* C(n8<i>v <rc 

65 At<r<rcTO x*^p' opeywy lK€Trfi fivOioi <r€ vpocavroiv, 
'^ dfivopo^ (ifii rcwv Scupoiv, *AcricAip'U ncuai^, 
dAAa fi' iiroiKT€Lpoy.** rv 8c /iot ra8c lAc^as Ivapyfjj 
^^ Bapa-eiy KoxpSn yap crot A4^i$o/Juu, dAAa /xci^* avrcZ, 
roTs Aaicc8aifiov60is ;(aAciras diro K^pas ipvia^, 



something like 4k ^h *\ey6a Ovydrrip oi ydvtrot AfyXa 8* 6voftJiff$ri to{v)8* 
iw^yvfios, iirh KdKKtvs 94 Kopetyls ^tckX^^t} (still better would be iarh x^Kkwos 
Kopayls 8* iwtKk'fiBri) . That is, she was named AfyXa after her father ^Xct^cu, 
which is intelligible enough. Compare v. 51. G. Schultz in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschrift, 1887, n. 4, p. loi, proposes to omit d* iyofidaOri after At^Xa, but 
this is not a satisfactory remedy. 

* rixtro {l)viv Semitelos, — a certain correction. 

^ Xcupe ^AaKXawit and (just below) ad^otf were certainly intended, as Wila- 
mowitz has pointed out. 

* See p. 59. Wilamowitz ^XBtv (6) KdfUf»y, 

* rt5 70 TOCT€ixoyrt (Wilamowitz) is more probable than r6 y* ftwoartixorri. 
The moment meant seems to be that of the arrival of the boy (Ji?i$ty v. 62) at the 
temple. 
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ovs fia.yT€va'd^jL€voi irap€Ta$€ irdXi^i AvKOvpym." 
A o /icv &x€TO iiri "iiraprr/v, ifik K iS[p](r€ ^ojtffia 
dyyeiAat Aaxc&u/tovibif iXBovra to $€toy, 
TTovra fjboX* i^vas, oS 8* avSijaavros oxovcrai' 
75 avntipoLv if>iqfjuiv, *A(rK\riirUj koi tr<f> iadoxrai. 
01 8c iKopv^v iravrac (cyCai^ (re ScicccrAu 
trwrrfpa €vpv)(opov Aoicc&it/ioyac dyKoXeovres* 
Tavra rot, <S /icy' apurrt Btwv, AvtOrfKcy *I<rv\XcK 
rif&wv (T^v Apcrffv, coko^, wnrtp ro BucoLoy. 

XCVIU. 
Epidaunis, Mac. Kabbadias in Eph. 1885, p. 194. 

Apv/uio¥ iraic €>co8u)/oov oXyfiiriKov IvBaS dyciiva 
iJvyciA. avO^pap hpop.iiov Stov C19 fcXvroi' oXotx, 
dySpuas irapdStiypa^ irarpl^ 8c fUH Tinrtov *A/»yo9- 

XCIX. 
T^ea, Mac. Ball. Corr. 1885, p. 512. 

*Ai8o9 ci$ cwcts 6 Aoxcov 80X0M jf^urev "A.prj^ 

Aa 

avro9 8* ctXe pjopo^ kox (rvyyovov, i^viica Kpi^v 

^^]v;(ov 8* ccropav ^ AvSpotrOmoi kcI opalpav 



C. 

^ Sparta, vi. IGA. 56. Bustrophedon. A very difficult inscription. As a 
possible contribution to its solution, I will suggest that the C in the middle of the 
second line is probably the Laconian mark of interpunction (see IGA. 29 and 54), 
and that in two of the older inscriptions found at Delos (see above n. liv and 
ux) HK does duty as !«•. We have, unless I am mistaken, two iambic trimeters. 
In the first line rwypt lAv (= ivv\ and in the second, [ita\xy^'iov at ns BiffKloi may 
be worth considering, but I cannot propose a probable restoration of the whole. 

a. 

Sparta, vi-v. IGA. 78. 

£iap.iavo>v aviOyjKt *A^avaui[tJ YloKia^iMj 
vikoJk Tavra or* ov^ri^ mfiroKa ruiv vw. 
A prose inscription follows. 
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ai. 

Sellasia, vi-v. IGA. 62 a add., p. 174. 

nXciOTiaSa? fjL d[vc^#cc] AiocTKCdpounv a[yaAfia] 
TtvSapiSoy 8[i8v/i<i>v] ftaviv 67ri8(8)d[/xcvo9]* 

cm. 

Olympia, v. KirchhofF, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 83. IGA. 536. Lowy 33. 
[rAavKcaJi? fie KoAcdv ycKc[at ^aX€4[o]s liroUt* 
\T\)p.vKCrfi 6 AvKKiiScci) [roiji "Ep/Ji^i 'P[7;]ytKOs. 

Inscription mentioned by Paui^anias, 5, 27, 8. The hexameter of the artist is in 
Elean, the prose dedication in the Ionic uf Rhegium. 

CIV. 

Olympia, vi. KirchhofF, Arch. Zt. 39 (188 1), p. 84. IGA. 552a. 

[ 7rpo]rcp<i) 8* ^warct A[a/Aao'](77ros 

Kkavoripav Sk ir6Xj.v irarplS I[^kc . . .] 

CV. 

Olympia, vi-v. Kirchhoflf, Arch. Zt. 39 (1881), p. 169. IGA. 563. 

aviOrjKi /u. irais 6 [n]ii9a)Fos 

[irarSa? vtjci;<ras . . .Jxpari/s ard&iov. 

CVI. 

Olympia, V. Kirchhoflf, Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 161. IGA. 355. Lowy 416. 
Two fragments. Rohl's restoration, based on Pausanias 6, 10, 9, but not certain, 
is as follows : ^ 

[ctxova FoX€i(K TavS* 'AytJoSas dv€$[rfK€], 

[ttv^ irais vtKcuTaJs fcaXov d[y(i)va Aios]- 
[^pdfiPov rov CV Aiy](Vat fi l[Bov ivOdi^ /rcpyov]. 

cvn. 

Olympia, Orestkeum^v, IGA. 98. A fragment; but the inscription was repeated 
on the same stone, in much later times; the restoration is therefore easy. See 
also Pausanias 6, 10, 9. 

(Te\Aa)v Tov^ av€$rfK€ Aai;/^) [ovo$ dyAxios vtds] 
(^Apxas *0[p]c)o'dao'io5, 7r[y( ivl iraurl #cpara>v]« 

Here [ ] means lost entirely, ( ) preserved only in the later copy. 
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cvni. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 145. L5wy 94. Compare Paus. 6, i, 4. 

"EUAi/vctfv ^pxpy t6t€ *OXv/xiruu i^vtVea /mk Zcv9 

ScoKCv vtKrjiyai irpwmv 'OXvfiTriaSa 
Tinnxs d0Ax>^poi9 * to Sc Sevrcpov aln'tc ^^c^Q^ 

tmrotf* vios 8* ^v Tp<i>tXo9 'AXkivoov* 

CIX. 

Olympia, .^i>r/!a, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 151. L5wy 99. Anthol. Pal. 
xiii, 16. 

2irapTa9 fikv [/3a<nX^cs c/um] Trar^cs koI (S&X^oi, 

[apfuuri S* (uicviroSaiv Imnav] yiKwra KwuTKa 

ciKoya rai^ l[(rra(r€ '] /iU>v[av] 8c /Lie ^a/ii yvFoUKWv 

"EiXAaSos ^K 7raoti9 ro[v]Sc AajSetv orct^vov. 

'AircXAw KaAAticXeo9 ivwfirt. 

ex. 

Olympia, iv. Arch. Zt. 37 (1879), p. 144. Lowy 103, with new facsimile. 

S]t* l(rj(yo9 itr^ov 

dpura 

Tpl^ iv lOfAMl 

Xcvs 

[ cttJoiito'c narpoKX€[o9 . . . v]tos« 

Despite the objections of Purgold (see Lowy) to the reading vl6s, the artist*s in- 
scription seems to me a verse, on account of the position of the genitive 

llaTpoKK4os. 

CXI. 

Helicon, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 447. Another copy, Mittheilungen, v 
(1880), p. 124. I have made some tentative supplements. 



• • 



TIAEME 

. . . a[€d]Xov ? (iXXa rat T€^(yai 0*0^09 
... OS avXwi ifiOoyyov eu irpoa-apfioa'ai, 
[iCporCi^], OTTO)? fi€X.i)(p6v Slwvoui /AeXo9 
[TroXiji/ ri.[^ci]s 7rpo9 ripfw. Kcupioy pvOpMU 
[a]Xi9 &€ [ir]a irap[i7]p.ci^oc9 5«8* Act, 
ovruis ev^s iv rSn fieXet iroXXa <^axrK, 
Totoo"^ €o)v deipar* cy Movaav cp.^9 
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[KJparoiv iySivo^f a^at irdrpoA [/tjcya kXco?. 

a ^tairia 8' iaiKcy ov fiovofx tftiptw 

aw&pa^ fJuoi.\rfTas aXXa Ktu ifi /tounus Sjcpow* 

CXII. 
Thebes, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1879, p. 387. 

'A/»t<rr<i>v. 
9 fiaXa 817 (TC ^ikioi wc8c^aro yata vtto KoXirovs 

ok^iov alSiVfK fJiWCfK afJi>€L\l/dfA€yc[v] ' 
Kol 0*04 yc (i^ta x<^P^^ ^A,v[^cv ajun;, *AptaTwv, 
Savov [cXev^Jcpiav rov 8€0'fio[i) ] 

The editor questions his own restoration of the last line. 

CXIII. 

Haliartus, vi-v. Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 133. IGA. 149. 

KaXXta Atyii9(^)ou>, rv 8* cH irpa(r(o')', [cS] irapoSami' 

See note \ p. 117. 

CXIV. 

Elatea, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1 881, p. 451. 

ciTi ^lAot. M AtoioMriaM. 

01 (€V€y rov^ €[o'd]pa AiovtxrioV) ^8€ ywaxKa 

BipKto roi)8c [^JiAav, TrvcO/xa XiTroi)[<rav ofiolv]. 
ofufna ytjpaXioi T€kv<ov T€Kv[a Aiir]oKra[?], 

oX)3iOTOV9 ^a[l«]TOS [ir]A[l7do8dK]oS KaT€J([€4]. 

In verse 4 EA . . EEAETEK : re 28c seems unlikely. In verse 5, after Bdyaros, 

TA 02 : I have little confidence in what I have written, but ykurxp^aros 

does not commend itself. 

CXV. 

Elatea, iii. Lowy 135 c, Nachtrag, p. 388. Bull. Corr. 1887, P- 345- 

[ttJotvui *A^avaux toSc 

TO irpeirov iv ^oXkSh <r 

e^ oa-ltav cpycov aKpo6i[yui\ #cai . . . 

TToKKdxi KoXKlTi^tOL <^<Dri . . o* . . l^jU • • 
ra>i cr^e koI Ev/cXc(8i/9 pjoivau . . . (€/>o9 . • • 

KOfTpud dcijunTOTOi? €vXoy[t']as hrtfnv- 

%€.voKpdrrfi *Kpyo<l}i\ov iirorfO'e. 
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CXVI. 
Elatea, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 367. 

wovTLdH. imrofifhowTi IlocrctSctfvf Xporov xlu 

1} iroXts cv^ofLcn^ routrS* dvc^jcc OtSu 
^fu$&w9 awr^poi wrkp irpoyovuiv re icai aurcuF 

KOi y^ KOi rcjccoiv koa ci^ipm^ dX6)(w, 

cxvn. 

Elatca, Mac. Bull. Corr. 1886, p. 383. 

^ /DioAa S^ <l>6LfUv6v at Kkvrh. varpisy a8c 'EAarcio, 

KoXoiCny AcLflOTlfJLt, KV&UVCt Xo/OiC. 

^(70Ao9 y^p Kot ofnafUK, dK[fjui]ii ivl anaf^povoi ^^Sas, 

OvrfCKuq SafwxrOu^ Ovfiov (mccuu voctoh. 
voXXa[K&] S* dfi^i rcov fiarrfp rdtf^oy oiKTpov Svfrty 

Ac^o> OTcvo^ovaa opifHivay riKvov xapiv» 

cxvm. 

Delphi, iv. Bull. Corr. 1882, p. 447. Compare Paus. 6, 4, i. 



OT€^]avOV9 

iravrja cxparcis dfi[a;(ct]. 

[trXjaoTots ^ SiKixoya iraxpav^ [ScuJcriOT/MiTov vte, 
SoKrrparc, KoAAurrocs r' ^yXato'a$ frT€<f>avoi.%» 

\y\iKta\y\ TravKpaTiov rpis 'OXv/ulttco, 8U 8* cvi Ilv^oi, 
3<i)dcica S* c£ 'Io^/iU>[v KOi Ne/ijea? orec^vovs* 

[r]ovs 8' aXXov9 airo[poK OTc^ay]ov$ [cTriJSct^ dpi^fio%' 
[ira]u(ra« S* dKri[?ra\oi;9 7rav]ra [cJk^tms dfui\€i. 

CXIX. 

• 

Delphi, iv-iii. Bull. Corr. 1 881, p. 434. A version of the oracle of Herod, i. 
65, in letters of the fourth century or later. From a manuscript in the Barberini 
library at Rome, containing copies, by another hand, of inscriptions collected by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. This inscription must share, to some extent, in the grave 
doubts which have been cast on the other oracle, CIG. 1724. Other instances of 
humbuggery on Cyriacus's part in the matter of inscriptions have been lately 
pointed out by Mommsen, Jahrbucher der kdn. preuss. Kunstsamml. IV (1883), 
p. 78, and Kubitschek, Arck, Epigr. Mittheil. aus Otsterreich, viii (1884), P- 102. 
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The nature of the mistakes in the present document are in favor of its genuine- 
ness; particularly T forX in 9i(». 

[r}\]v$€s, (u Avicoepyc, c/a6v trorl irtova vrfOVj 
[Z]rfvl <f>CXoi KoX irSxriv *OAv/xirca Siofjuar l^oiKTiv. 
&[{[](!) €L <r€ Otov fULVTCwrofuu ^€ Kal Sv^pa ' 
fjLoXXov roi Otov iXtrofua i/i/ieyai^ w Avicocp[ye]. 

cxx. 

Delphi. Mac. J. Schmidt, Mittheilungen v (1880), p. 198. He foncies a 
restoration like the following : 

[ t6^ crQ/ia] irarrip ay€OrfK€ K 

[ei9 *Ac8av rov hrtyu^t Ootoi vc]ov ^irvjci Moi/Mi, 

understanding afiTv^ as ' wheel.' 

CXXI. 

Anactorium, vi-v. GIG. I794g, restored by Rohl, IGA. 330, thus: 

[iroKTO? . . . dirJwAAv* os *A^[7r/Mi#ciav ttot l[vai€v]. 

cxxn. 

Pharsalus, v. IGA. 325. Better Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 226. 
Fick (Collitz Dial.) n. 324. Meister, Griech. DiaUkte I. p. 291. Gkoxx^ Delectus 
(2d edit) n. 393. I give Cauer's version: 

[(Tofui T\f^ d fidrrfp AioKXcitu la-crraxr 'Ep(ci/aiS9 
[3a/cpv )(f\u}(ra 6t dvtap 0)9 6\€to tov ayaOoi * 

[tSs Siapov ? McvcJkAqi t€, 09 a3eA<^€69 la-atayt Xo[t^aK]. 
[iras Sc xa]roiicrcpa9 av^pa. dyaOov iraplna. 

Verse 2: Rohl [itrySvoti] Ss iror* av^p 6»s tXtro, Meister [yi\hs Awrdyopos AXtro;^ 
Fick [iraTs] 6 Xawrdyopos 6Aero; Lolling [. . . yo]w<Ta br* hv<&pws &\eTO. Verse 3 : 
Rohl . . ^. . . 4\Tfios &5cA^c^s fffCTaye \o[i&dv] ; Meister [ir^ 94 /ikio]K\4a[t f^bs 
&5(A4>c6f ^<r<rT* *Ay4K[aos]; Fick [aol $4, Ato]K\4a, rtios i/Stkipfhs (arrays \o[iBdy]. 

CXXIII. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Lolling, Mittheilungen vii (1882), p. 234. 

'AoTayqpoLL irarpi [M]a[yvi;]o"iicXtas €rr€$€iK€v» 
aTT . . . [cj^eiicav fxvafifJAiov* 

The last words, according to Lolling, are a * nachirSglicher zusatz.* He restores 
[n]a[7o]o-i«cA[€]oj, which does not seem a very probable name. Could we suppose 
the beginning gone, [aafia T6d'] 'Aaray6pai warpl [n]aatK\ias iiriQtixtv would be 
possible. 
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CXXIV. 
Pherae, iv-iii. Ball. Corr. 1883, p. 61. 

(ToN^oDV fjuh irCartv, rifiuiv Sk (Sp[crav] 0aves i&t, 
KaXXCa. 2a , trarpiSoc ck Tcycas* 

CXXV. 
Larisa, iv. Lolling, Mittheilungen viii (1883), p. 23. 

fiOMrcus £vpv&i^$ ayidrfKi vto9 Kparcpcubv, 
rofi irore fi^ Xc[e]irot T€fnl/i\ofHK (ro^ia. 

CXXVI. 

Metapontum, vi. Bustrophedon. Rohl, Imagines XV, 5 (p. 37). Cauer, Df' 
Uctus (2d ed.) n. 277. 

^oipc fdvai 'HpaxAcis. 

Ntico/iaxos /A* CTTOCi, o rot Ktpofjutw fi dytOrjKt, 

S69 3^ f * iV dyOpanroii S6$av ^X^i-v (iyoi0(a)v. 

Hillcr, Jahrb.filr PhiloL 127, p. 144, proposes b (8«) to«. 

CXXVII. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetd, Journal of Hellenic Studies in, p. 1 14. Orphic gold 
tablet from a tomb, like Kaibel 1037. 

cUA OTTorav ^X'l '^poXtviav ^aoc ocAtoco 

3e^tov €[wJoia9 3ci riva Tr€<l>vXayfi€vov cv /ioXa iravrou 

)^ouf>c, vaOlav to wajSrffJua^ t6^ ovttcu irp6<r6€ cttcttov^cis * 

^co9 et c(Xcct)vov e( iyOptawav. ipKfxK cs yoXa lircrcs. 

Xatpf^), X^^P^' Sc^iav 68ot7rop(a>v). 

Xofjuovas T€ UpcnK /car* oXo-ca ^e[p]o'c[<^]oma$. 

cxxvin. 

Sybaris, ii. Comparetti, Journal Nell. Studies III, p. 115. Three more gold 
tablets of the same sort. Their contents partly coincide. Comparetti gives con- 
flate readings thus (a, b, c distinguishing the parts that are peculiar to one or two) : 

ep\0fjuu €K KoBapuiv^ KaOapa yOovitav PacrtKtULf 
EvkX^s Ev)3ovXcv5 tc [StoL T €v8(upjov€i oAAoi]* 
KOI yap iytav vp.Civ yeyo^ oXpiov €V)(op£a ttvaHf 
voivay 8* dvra'Trcrto'* [Avr*] Ipyoiv ovtl &#c<uW * 
cTr* ifjuk Moip' ^Sofuurcrc kcu d^avarot Oeoi oAAoc 
(ftpcvrrji) T doTcpoTT^i re kcu (aiOakoeyTL) KCpawtM 
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r icvfcXov 8* i$€TrTav fiapwrcifOm dpyaXioio, 
a < ifi€fyr6v 8* iirifiav <rri<f>avov vo(tI KafyiraXiftoun 
V. 8c(nrotva$ 3* vtto koKitov thw ')(6ovta% PaxriXUas* 

b, c •< (1)9 fie irp6<f>p<iiv ircfi^t eS/Mis cs (ra9 fULKopurrasi) 

VevaycW 

>X)3t€ icoi fjuucapurri, ^co9 8* ^<n;i dvrt PpoToio 
1^09 & yoX* hrtrov. 



foX/ 



cxxix. 

Posldonia, vi. Leftward. Curtius, Arch. Zt. 38 (1880), p. 27. IGA. 542. 

Td^avac ^lAAo) Xop/AvXtSa 8€Kara[i/]. 

CXXX. 
Syracuse, v. IGA. 509. Rohl restores : 

KXeo/uie[v]i79 iiroirfO'c [T]<ttir€\(A)a>vt, 
ov ic[t)88]i7[X]a [r]c[t XPJ^^^^L^' ^]^[^]flt fa[TaJ f <py[a], 
as prose followed by a hexameter. 

CXXXI. 
Olympia, Ge/a, vi. Arch. Zt. 40 (1882), p. 87. IGA. 512 a. 

TLavrdfyrf^ fx dvc^KC Mcv€icpdrto99 Aio[9 a^Aov] 
[dp/iari viicaora9) ?re8ov ck KXctjrov FcXcxuov. 

cxxxn. 

Vase, Athens, vi. Leftward. Kumanudes in *A$^vaioy, IX (1881), p. 3. 
Kirchhoff, Mittheilungen vi (1881), p. 106. 

09 vvv 6p)(rf<rTiav irdvT<av araXdrrara iraC^eL 

TOV TOOC 

CXXXIJI. 
Vase, Magna Graecia, vi. Rohl, IGA. 550, reads doubtingly : 

8t9 trei iru[f ] *Ipo9 toTov w iwdxraro XV^^^ 

" bis alicubi pugilatu Irus tale vas adeptus est quo funder^f The last word is 
XEEN. See p. 74. 
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• CXXXIV. 

Vase, Boeotia, v. IGA. 219. 

Xd^n/i IScDKC EvTrXotWe /AC. 
Sec p. 47. 

CXXXV. 

Vase, V. GIG. 8157. Counterpart of Kaibel 1099 (CIG. 8154), bnt with two 
octhc^raphical dififerences. 

CXXXVI. 

Vase, iv. C. Smith in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi (1885), p. 372. Smith 
guesses from Rhodes. 

^iXro$ riiu rds koXSs a Kv\i( a irocjctAo. 
The editor ♦lArdi; but see p. 70. 

CXXXVII. 

Sihrer spoon with Cypriote characters. Deecke (CoUitz Dial.) n. 61. 
*A/a(/a)v9 KaT€6hrfK€ TojL $im rai roAyuu. 

cxxxvra. 

Attic, vi. Kabbadias in Eph. 1886, p. 133. Acropolis 1886. 

[''A]px€pfjUK lirocqfTtv 6 Xt[o5]. 

[ 6y€]97fKev *A$rfvauu woXjLou)(<i>[i]. 

I have not taken the first line as verse. If it b, "Apxtp/tos Tolriatv was intended. 

CXXXDC. 

Att V. Knmanudes, 'AB^veuoif, X, p. 523. Kirchhoff, Hermes xvii (1882), 
p. 623. 

oSc mip* "ElAAiyoTrovTOF aTrwXcouv dyXaov rjPrp^ 
Papvdfuvoi, CffKripav ^ cvxActo'a/i. irarpiSaf 
wrr i-xPpov^ arevdxeifJL iroXc/xov Otpoi Cfcico/ucravras * 
avTw 8* dfidvoTov fJ^v^fi^ dpen}? I^ccmv. 

CXL. 
Cos, lii-iL Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi, p. 259. 

cticova fJLtfTpoi TqvSe ®6as . . FIO 

vie? 'ApurrccSou or^o-av *A^viu8os, 
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17 varpoi ii AyaOw pXaarcwra ywaixn 0<>avro9 
yirqaujv cvXoyuis ^^c^ero frri^vov* 

^vfidv' &6a9. * Ava(ay6paS' AiokXtj^. AeoivtSas. *AvipoTiX,if9* 

CXU. 

Delos» unknown time. Vase-inscription, quoted in a temple-inventory of the 
second century, Bull. G>rr. 1882, p. 29 fig. (= Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr., n. 367), 
I. 41. 

loTCoicus /i* dyWrfKcv KoAAoivo? vircp, ^tX* ^AiroAAoi^, 

Useiier conjectures rbp 84 for r^ySe. 

CXUI. 
Delos, unknown time. Similar vase-inscription, quoted in same inventory, 1. 46. 
*llp[a]i 09pi9 n/v^ 6y€6rfK€v mus 'Afuarrov. 
Before Dittenberger, *HpxiBripu was read. 

CXLHI. 
Delos, unknown time. Another quoted vase-inscription in same inventory, 

1.49- , , ^ , . , 

Mw8cos *Afyr€/irj^ ®€OKpiTov 'AiroAAoin 

Ai;Xta>i. 
Meant as verse, according to Dittenberger. 

CXLIV. 

Thessaly, vi-v. Kirchhoff, Hermes xx (1885), p. 158. 

fivafJL ifu nvp(p)ia&i, os ovk '^[Qtrraro ^cvyavy 
AAA' oWe wkp yas rcurSe 
9roA(X)ov dpuTTCwav lAive. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Just as the last pages of this article are casting comes the second fascicle of 
the CIA. nA. rv. This contains a good many of the newer inscriptions of our 
collection, and among these are the hitherto unpublished ones numbered above 
z— XVI. Although possessing copies of these inscriptions, I did not feel myself at 
liberty to print them. Now, however, I may be permitted to add the text of these 
documents. 

X (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373***)- 

&¥ aifTOv Kr[fd]vw¥, ri^t 8i BtAi XV^*^- 
9^0dihis i[wAfi<rw . .]yov vats r<Jd* SyaXfuu 

XI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373®*)- 

. . . i|f $7JKt Aihs Ko^prii r6V d^oX/ua. 

warpbs Zs Xeupiwvos iirtvxH 

Ttuv 

So I had written, without pretending to understand the sense. Kirchhoff, I see, 
has made the second verse [Saire/) 8^] varpbs Is Xatpinvos iwt^x^^^^ (^OK^'J* 
supposing the letter E to have been omitted by the cutter in the last word. As- 
suming this to be right (and it is very probable), Xaipi»pos on p. 75 should give 

place to Xeuplnfos; war pis on p. 74 should disappear; and ire^x^^ («^K^] 

4 8 9 6 

should be added on p. 1 10. 

XII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^^). 

UdWiKt Tpi[roy§P€7 . . . V6p]yv\(\)os /i* &y^[iccy] 

Kol Xfi4flffS (f(fS. 

XIII (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373*^). 

. . . \ir6s fi* iiy46ri[K€ .... 
[vAtvC] *A$rivala, X*x[^^^^^ ^®' '>'^^' i&poy]. 
Eitfivwp hroliifftv. 

The name looks to me like *Avy4\tros» A, N and (/ are marked in my copy as 
certain, though not entirely intact; the third letter must be A, A or A; the fourth 
Eor -h. 

XIV C=CIA. IV., I, n. 373*^0- 

Ms *AHvrii 

x]'^*' ^yridldov. 
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XV (= CIA. IV., I, n. 373"*) 

obnroplwvos 

^tKto¥ fie hroin<rep* 

XVI (=CIA. IV., I, n. 373^^; q). p. 131). 
kviOriKw . . . . t ircuXi &v(a)px4*'* 

The new fascicle of the CIA. contains a number of new archaic epigrams hitherto 
unknown to me. I wish they had appeared in time to be used in my work ; but 
these, and two or three others which have recently been printed in other publica- 
tions, must be reserved for a supplementary article, for which the next few years 
will doubtless bring ample material. Meanwhile I note one or two things. 
Another trochaic caesura of the fourth foot is seen in CIA. iv. n. 373®*, p. 131 : 
TcXcirtvof &7uA/i' MOriKfv. Another maltreated proper name in PJex^^^ kvt$riK€v, 
n. 373^*^. Omitted v movable in the chief caesura (compare pp. 106 and 158) in an 
old Thessalian dedication, Mittheilungen XI, p. 450; 'Apytla fi* iuf4$riK€ ^^p 
vtudhs r6V iyciKfia, 

I observe at the last moment a case of hiatus, ro76v vv Muraro, CXXXir, 

4 5 

which was inadvertently omitted in its proper place on page 106. 
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THE ATHENIAN PNYX. 
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No greater effort has been made to settle any point in the topog- 
raphy of Athens than has been devoted to the site of the Pnyx. 
Scholars of different nationalities have become interested in the dis- 
cussion, and valuable contributions to it have been made in French, 
German, Norwegian, and EngUsh. These investigations have led to 
conclusions differing widely from each other. Our attention was 
especially called to this fact by Professor Kirchhoff's lectures on 
Greek antiquities. We afterwards availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and personal observation furnished by a residence 
of six months in the city of Athens in 1882-83, when we made some 
excavations for the purpose of determining more definitely the nature 
of the floor of the Pnyx. Though not extensive, they led to the 
conclusion that some of the hypotheses entertained by writers on the 
topography of Athens in regard to the Pnyx question are incorrect. 

It happened also at this time that Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke,* 
who had been engaged in excavations in Asia Minor for the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, was spending his vacation in 
Athens, and he was induced to make a survey of the entire Pnyx 
Hill.^ As no very thorough discussion of the question has yet 
appeared in America, we hope that our own work, illustrated and 
explained by Mr. Clarke's drawings and survey, will justify us in ask- 
ing archaeological students to accompany us in a reconsideration of 
the whole subject. 

What we have to say arranges itself naturally under three heads : 
first, a study of the most important passages in classical authors in 

^ The notes designated by letters and signed J. T. C. are Mr. Qarke's. 
A, The transit and level used in the survey were lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, to whom we desire to express our thanks. — J. T. C. 
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which the Pnyx is mentioned or referred to ; second, an examination 
of the Pnyx itself in the light of the information thus gathered ; 
third, a survey of what has been recently written by others on the 
subject. 

I. 

In the earUest history of Athens the public Ufe of the city 
gathered around the Acropolis. Later, as the city continued 
to grow, even before Solon's time, the assemblies of the people, a 
portion of their legal proceedings, and certain festal meetings were 
transferred from the citadel to the Cerameicus. . About this place 
many of the public buildings were erected. Later still, the partici- 
pation of the people in public life, which naturally resulted from the 
pohtical institutions of Solon and Cleisthenes, together with the party- 
conflicts of the sixth century B.C., led to the selection of a more 
convenient and comfortable place for holding the popular assemblies. 

That a place of such importance cannot be definitely located is 
greatly to be regretted. There is no passage in the Greek literature 
that will enable us to identify the Pnyx with absolute certainty. But, 
however vague the references to it may be, it is to them that every 
student must come. Tradition that might have survived the long 
night of gloom through which Greece has passed could not possibly 
have any scientific value ; nor can fancy be allowed to play any r61e 
here.^ Notwithstanding this lack of absolute certainty, there is no 
question about our ability to determine certain limits within which 
the Pnyx must have been situated.* This is admitted by all writers 
on the topography of Athens. 

L The first passage to which we call attention is in the Onomas- 



^ " Bei keiner Art historischer Untersuchungen darf vorgefassten Meinungen 
oder der erganzenden Phantasie weniger Spielraum gegonnt werden als bei der 
Erorterung von Fragen der Topographie. Sorgsame Abw^ung der litterarischen 
Zeugnisse, .... unbefangene Priifung der erhaltenen Reste, genaue Kenntniss und 

Beachtung der Natur und Eigenthlimlichkeiten des betreffenden Terrains 

sind hier ein urterlassliches Erforderniss." — Ludwig Ross, Die Pnyx und das 
Pelasgikon in Athen^ pp. v. and vi. 

2 " Ueber die Lage der Pnyx finden sich einige Bestimmungen vor die nicht 
tauschen konnen." — Welcker, Der Felsaltar des H'Schsten Zeus, u. s. w., p. 325 

(61). 
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ticon of Pollux, VIII, 132, where we find these words : *EviKkrf<rialcv 
Sk TrdXoL fjikv iv ry HvkvC Tlvvi 8c rjv \oipCov vpo^ tq *Axpoiro\ci icarc- 
axcvaafuvov Kara rrfv waXaJLav avXori/ra ovk C19 Bforpov TroXvTrpay/AO- 
irvvrfv, a^t$ Sc ra luv oAAa cv r<p Atovvorcaiccp Sedrpw^ fiova^ & ra9 
Apyaipfxria^ iv tq Ilvicvt.' 

'Phis passage is important, as in it a direct attempt is made to 
describe the Pnyx. By it we are informed on the following points : 

The word Ilvwf was used to designate the place in which the 
^assemblies of the people were held \ this was b, place and not a build- 
i^/^ it was at no great distance from the Acropolis ; it was arranged 
with simplicity and not with the elaborateness of a theatre ; it was 
abandoned at some time after the construction of the Dionysiac 
theatre, and was then used for special meetings only. 

II. In the imaginary city which Plato pictures in Critias, 112 a, 
he thus describes the conformation of the site of Athens : to ^ wplv 
€v CTcpo) x/oovtp fuyeOo^ fuv ^v irpoi rov *HpiBav6v koI tov 'IXttrov 
^jroPtfitiKvla, Kol V€pui\rf4*v7a cktos rrjv IIvKva #cat rov h.VKapyjTTOV 
opav €K Tcw KaravTiKpi) rrj^ TLvkvo^ i)(ov(raJ^ 

In this passage Plato gives a description of the oldest citadel of 
Athens, as he imagined it, before inundations, earthquakes, and the 
like had torn it into several pieces. He imagines the space between 
the heights (Acropolis, Lycabettus, and Pnyx) closed up so that the 
three hills form one great citadel rock ; and he mentions on one side 
of the Acropolis the Pnyx, on the other Lycabettus over against the 
Pnyx, €K TOV KaravriKpv riys Uvkvo^. Now Lycabettus is one of the 
points in the topography of Athens about which there is no longer 
any doubt.** It is the conical hill north-east of the city, the top 



^ " The assemblies were fonnerly held in the Pnyx. The Pnyx was a place near 
the Acropolis, arranged with ancient simplicity, and not with the elaborateness ( ?) 
of a theatre. Later the other assemblies were held in the Dionysiac theatre, and 
only those for the election of ofBcers in the Pnyx." 

'^ As was common in designating cvpux^ptat in Athens, it was called a tStos 
or x»pioy. Aeschines, in Tim. § 82, also has the words 6 r&iros 6 4v tJ UvkvI\ 
■and Hesychius, s,v. nvw|, says the Pnyx was a piace, r6iros. 

' " But in primitive times the hill of the Acropolis extended to the Eridanus 
and Ilissus, and included the Pnyx on one side, and the Lycabettus as a boundary 
•on the opposite side to the Pnyx." — Jowett. 

* Christenseq, Athens Pnyx^ p. 78. 
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of which is dedicated to St. George. The Pnyx must, therefore, be 
sought in the .south-western portion of the city, over against Lycabettus. 
It is also spoken of as a separate hill, and consequently could not have 
been situated on the slope of the Acropolis. This fact will aid u& 
in interpreting the words of Pollux vpo^ tq 'AKpairoXti. They must 
be allowed to refer to a point at some distance from the Acropolis as 
well as to one situated on it. The Pnyx was irpo^ ng 'AKpoirdAa, and 
also constituted a part of the boundary of Plato's imaginary citadel 
on one side, as Lycabettus did on the other. 

In the south-western part of the ancient city we find three hills^ 
now known in Athens as the Museum Hill, the Pnyx Hill, and 
the Hill of the Nymphs. On the last is the astronomical observatory. 
For convenience, and in accordance with common usage at Athens, 
we shall c^U them all the Pnyx Hills when we have occasion to refer 
to them collectively ; and, in like manner, we shall use the word Pnyx 
in referring to the ruin on the middle one of these hills. These three 
hills lie in a line from the south-east to the north-west along the west- 
em foot of the Acropolis, and are separated from it by a depression 
which is less deep toward the Pnyx Hill than toward the other two. 
On the side toward the Acropolis, the Museum Hill and the Hill of 
the Nymphs are rather precipitous, but the Pnyx Hill descends grad- 
ually into the depression. This part of the city is now generally 
understood to be that which the ancients called Melite. It has been 
thoroughly studied and described by Curtius, Christensen, and others. 

in. In Lucian (h's accus. 9), Dike is represented as going to 
Athens to assist in the administration of Justice. Hermes, who accom- 
panies her, says to her: avr^ ftcv ^vrav^a ttou kin Tfni irdyov KaBrfo^o 
€9 TTjv IIi^vKa opCixra koI trepi/jJvova'a ccrr* &y Krfpv^m to. rrapbi rov Atof* 
iy(b Sk if; rrjv 'AfcpoTroXiv ava/Sas pfov ovrta^ aTravra? ex roO iirrfKoov 
TrpoaKaX^co/jjaL. ^ 

The %vord wdyov in this passage is generally understood to refer to 
the Areopagus. Dike, therefore, seated herself on the spot where 
the ancient court formerly held its sessions. From here she looked 
into the Pnyx. From the passage already cited from Plato we learn 
that the Pnyx was west of the Acropolis, and therefore west of the 



^ " Seat yourself somewhere on the Areopagus looking towards the Pnyx, and 
remain until I have announced the message from Zeus; and I will ascend into 
the Acropolis and there summon more easily all who are within hearing." 
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place where Dike was now sitting. As she was there to await the 
coming of the people, it is highly probable that she looked in the 
direction from which they were expected to come. This supposition 
is rendered almost necessary by the nature of the place. The 
Areopagus is precipitous on all sides except the west, where it slopes 
gradually to the open space south of the temple known as the 
Theseum. Such a crowd as Dike seems to have expected could 
scarcely have come from any other direction. The topography of the 
place is thus seen to correspond with the testimony of the ancients* 
Nor does it weigh against this supposition that Dike sat looking 
towards the west, that she saw Pan and asked Hermes who he was 
before he went to summon the people. Pan's grotto was east of 
where Dike was sitting, under the north-west comer of the Acropolis ; 
but there is no intimation of the direction from which he was coming. 
Lucian says simply that he was approaching, wpoanov. From this 
passage we conclude that the Pnyx was visible from the Areopagus 
and was probably in a south-western direction from it. 

IV. In the Lt/e of Theseus (§ 27), Plutarch gives an account of 
the battle between the Amazons and the Athenians. The encamp- 
ment of the Amazons was within the city, cv atrra, and the battie was 
fought in the vicinity of the Pnyx and the Museum Hill, vtpi t^v 
YLvvKo. Kot ro MotHTCibv. In regard to the encampment, he adds 
further that it was Iv rg woXei oxcSov, which is tautological unless we 
understand the word irdXci in this clause to refer to the Acropolis. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand why Plutarch should say that 
the encampment was iv aura, and then add immediately afterwards 
that it was almost iv rg iroXa. That he means that the encampment 
was almost on the Acropolis is also favored by a not uncommon 
usage by which the word ttoXis takes the place of *AKp6wo\i^. 
Plutarch then quotes Cleidemus, who, he says, gives us accurate 
details, as saying : to /xcv cucuvvjuov tcov 'A/ao^^ovqiv Kcpa« ivtoTpe- 
iJKiv irpcK TO vvv KoKovfUvoy 'Ajua^ovetov, tw 8c Sc^t<p wpo^ t^v UvvKa 
Kara r^v Xpixrav ijficetv. fJLd\€(rO€a Sk irpo9 touto tovs AOrjvaiovs dvo 
rov Movaetov rats 'A/ao^ooti (jrvfiirea'iirrai, koI Ta^vs rtov trta-ovruiv ir€pl 
Tjpf trXartiav ctvoi Tiyv ^poixrav iin ras irvXas irapa to XoAkw^ovtos 
'^pwoVf as vvv UeipaiKos ovofia^ovai.^ 

^ "The left wing of the Amazons turned towards the place now called 
the Amazoneuni, while the right wing extended to the Pnyx at a place called 
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This passage leaves no doubt as to the site of the battle. It was 
the depression already spoken of, bounded on one side by the Acrop- 
olis and Areopagus, and on the other by the Pnyx Hills, and opening 
toward the north in the level space south of the Theseum. Though 
it may not be possible to determine all the places mentioned by 
Plutarch in this description, those of greatest importance are gener- 
ally agreed upon. The Museum and Areopagus we know certainly. 
The Amazoneum is believed to have been north or north-west of 
the Areopagus ; ^ and the Peiraic gate was north-west of the Hill of 
the Nymphs, as it is represented on Curtius's map of Athens. The 
Athenians were on the Museum Hill, and the Amazons faced them, 
having their left wing on or near the Areopagus. Aeschylus {Eumen. 
685) says the camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus, iraycfv S* 
Apaxw Toi/ff, *AfjLaLl6vo)v 18/oai/. As their line would naturally be near or 
in front of their encampment, their right wing would of necessity 
extend to some point in the vicinity of the Hill of the Nymphs or of 
the Pnyx Hill. The fact that Aeschylus represents the encampment 
as on the Areopagus makes the latter the more probable. A careful 
study of this passage and of the site of the battle leaves little doubt 
as to the details; and these words support very strongly the con- 
clusion reached from the passages from Lucian and Plato, that the 
Pnyx was south-west of the Areopagus. 

V. In Aeschines {de falsa legat § 74) we find the following words : 
^LGTdfJi,€voL ol ptfTopei &7rofi\€ir€i.v CIS ToL vpofirvXaui rJJs 'A#c/a<wroA.ca>s 
CKcAevoK ^fias koL 1*79 cv SoAa/nivi irpoi tov Ucpayjv vavpjOL\lja.^ fUfivvj- 
a-OoL.^ Harpocration (s.v. UpoTruXaui ravra, quoted from Demos- 
thenes) says : Swarat pJev 8a#crcKais XeyeaOai arc opiapAvinv roiv trpo- 

From these words it is plain that the Propylaea were visible from 
the Pnyx, and that the Pnyx lay west of the Propylaea. 



Xpd0-a(?). The Athenians attacked the Amazons on this side (jtphs rovro = 
against the right wing), issuing from the Museum Hill; and tombs of the 
fallen are to be seen along the street which leads to the gate near the shrine of 
Chalkodon, now called the Peiraic gate." 

1 Literarisches Centralblalt, 1863, No. 30, 712. 

^ '* The orators, rising, used to call on us to look at the Propylaea of the Acrop- 
olis, and remind us of the naval battle against the Persian at Salamis." 

* "This can be said ZfucriKSas (German hiudeutend^^ pointing towards the 
object, for the Propylaea are visible from the Pnyx." 



\ 
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VI. In the Knights of Aristophanes (v. 313) the chorus says that 
deon looked down from the rocks, Atro rcov irvrpStv ovco^ev, as a tunny- 
fisher from the rocks on the seashore. The word irerpa>K in this 
passage is understood to refer to the Pnyx. In the passage quoted 
above, Plato also refers to the Pn)rx as a hill or height opposite 
Lycabettus. Demosthenes {de cor, § 169) uses the words was o ^fios 
a VCD KoBrpro', and Plutarch (Nicias 7) has the words ^kkXi/o-uis ttotc 
ovcn/9 Tov ^/xov KaOi^fjLtvov dv<a. In the Scholia to Aeschines in Tim. 
§ 81, the Pnyx is called a height or hill, rrayo^ wfrrfXo^y X<h^ koAov- 
fjLeyoi XIvTjf. When the people met it was common to speak of going 
up into the place of assembly, dva/3atvciv as riyv iKKXrfo-iav^ In the 
Achamians of Aristophanes (v. 20) Dicaeopolis is represented as 
looking into the Agora. 

The Pnyx must, therefore, have been situated on one of the promi- 
nent hills of the city, and from it it must have been possible to look 
into the Agora. 

VII. In the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 754, Demos is spoken of 
as sitting on a rock or stone seat, orav 8' ivl ravrrfal KaOrjrca r^s 
ircrpas. In V. 783 of the same play he is told that Cleon does not 
care for his sitting uncomfortably on the rocks, ivi tomti irerpoL^. 
In the Ecclesiaausae, v. 21, Praxagora speaks of the women as 
about to take seals in the Pnyx ; and in v. 92 ff., of the danger that 
they might expose themselves by stepping over the seafy unless they 
should be seated before the assembly became full. In the Wasps, 
V. 33, the Athenians are derided for their sheepishness, and Sosias 
is made to say that he saw in a dream the sheep sitting together, 
Trpofiara (TvyKaOrjfievaj in the Pnyx. The words KaOef^ofmi and xdOrffAoL 
are often used in speaking of the people in the Pnyx. The scholiast 
on V. 784 of the Knights uses the word ^dSpa in speaking of the 
stone seats in the Pnyx, and explains the word rovrt, which is used 
by the Sausage-seller to designate something which he had brought 
to Demos, to mean a cushion. The connection leaves no doubt 
about this. In the Wasps, v. 42, Sosias says he thought he saw 
Theorus sitting on the ground, x^H^^ ^"^ ^^^^ is the only passage in 
which this word is used, and Sosias here speaks of a single per- 



* Welcker, Felsaltar des H'ocksten Zeus, p. 329 (65); Ross, Die Pnyx und 
das Peiasgikon in Athen^ p. i . 
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son. In the Achamians, v. 20, Dicaeopolis is represented as sitting 
in the Pnyx early in the morning while it is still empty, and complain- 
ing of the tardiness of the people in coming to the assembly. He 
says further, that when they do come, the Prytanes will jostle each 
other for the front seat, irtpl trpuyrov ivXov. That irpilyrov (vkov here 
means the front seat is plainly shown by v. 42 of the same play, 
where vpoeBptav is synonymous with it. The Scholiast on v. 24 also 
explains $vkov to mean wpoeBpia, and then cites vs. 754 and 783 of 
the Knights to show that all the seats were made of stone. But in 
these verses the seats are spoken of in a general way, and, conse- 
quently, they do not materially stand in the way of the supposition 
that part of the seats may have been made of wood. Nevertheless 
the Scholiast's remark has its value, as it shows that at his time 
the Pnyx was thought of as supplied with seats. The expression 
6 iwl TtHiv $v\tov was used in early times at Athens in speaking of the 
slave who had charge of the seats in the theatre ; and this usage sur- 
vived after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre on the south 
slope of the Acropolis, in which all the seats were made of stone. 

VIII. That the Pnyx was also in a certain sense a sacred place 
may be inferred from the existence in it of a statue of Zeus Agoraeus, 
'Ayopotb^ Zw 28pvTKu iv tq dyopf koI iv tq iKKKYfauf., Schol. Aristoph. 
£q. 410. This inference is favored also by the words XiOtK, ro Iv 
ng $€iq. iKKXip-ia firjfui^ in Hesychius, s.v, XidtafjLOToi. This point will 
come up again in the discussion of the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen.^ 

IX. From the Scholia on the Birds of Aristophanes, v. 997, we 
learn that the Pnyx was probably a place from which astronomical 
observations were made. In this place we are informed that Meton, 
whose name has come down to us in the Metonic Cycle, set up a 
sundial on the wall in the Pnyx : ^Xtorpoiriov iv tq vvv ouo-^ iKKXtfo-iif^ 
irpoi T<S T€i)(€i rctf iv ng HwkL About the word t€ix<k in this passage 
the most widely different opinions are entertained.' Wherever this 
wall may have been, it is certain that the top of this hill is very well 
adapted for astronomical observations ; and it would be very natural 



^ See Schoemann, de Comit. pp. 91-95; Ross, Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon^ 
p. 12; Welcker, Dtr Felsaltar des H'dcksten Zfus, p. 69. 
' See Welcker, ibid. p. 331 (67); Ross, ibid. p. 4. 
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that a sundial should be placed on such a site, whether on the city 
wall or on a wall erected especially for it. 

X. In Plato's Republic, vi. 492 C, in speaking of the applause in an 
assembly, court, theatre, camp, or other place of resort, it is said : 
orav ai tc Trerpax Ktu 6 TOiros cv Z &v «i!criv €7ny;(Oi)vTCS StirXoiriov Sopv^ov 

iropc^ciKTi Tov ij/oyov Kal iiraivo'v^ But as the Pnyx is not mentioned 
in this passage, and so many other places are mentioned, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn from it as to the situation of the Pnyx. The only 
reason for introducing it here is that it has been used to favor the 
opinion that the Pnyx was situated in a low place. 

XI. In Plutarch's Themistocles, § 19, it is said that Themistocles 
did not so much make Peiraeus dependent on the city as make the 
city dependent on Peiraeus, and the land dependent on the sea. By 
this means he transferred the power from the nobles to the people, 
because the sailors and the pilots became the real strength of the 
state. Then Plutarch adds : &o kol to prjfjua to iv XIkukI ireirotrffUvoy 
cSoT* avofiXerreiv wpo^ Trfv OdXaa-auv varepov ol TpioKoirra tt/oos ttjv \iapav 
darioTpoffav-f oiofitvoL r^i^ pJkv icara OdKaTTav apx^v y€V€<nv cTvai htjpjO' 
Kparvas* oXxyap^iq. S Jittov hva")(tpaxv€iv Tcn}% ycwpyoOvras.* 

About this passage we shall have something to say elsewhere. For 
the present we only call attention to the fact that the Thirty Tyrants 
left the bema in the same position in which the stage in the Pnyx 
now stands, looking toward the land, irpo^i r^v x<i>pav. 

From what has been gathered, we may describe the Pnyx as fol- 
lows. The Pnyx, the place of public assembly in ancient Athens, was 
elevated, and of simple arrangement ; it was an open place and not a 
building; it was situated on a height south-west of the Areopagus, 
from which it could be seen, and in the same direction from the 
Acropolis, from which it was not distant ; it was furnished with stone 
seats for the people in general, wooden seats for the dignitaries, and a 
stage for a speaker ; the Propylaea were visible from it, and from it 
one could look into the Agora ; it was to a certain extent sacred in 



^ " And when the rocks and the place in which they are assembled re-echo 
and so redouble the sound of blame or praise." 

2 " For this reason the Thirty Tyrants afterwards turned the bema in the Pnyx, 
which was made to look toward the sea, toward the land, because they thought 
that naval supremacy had been the origin of democracy, but that tillers of the roil 
were less ill-disposed toward oligarchy." 



I 
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character, and may have served as a site for astronomical observations ; 
after the construction of the Dionysiac theatre it was abandoned as 
the regular place of popular assemblies, and was used only for special 
meetings. 

Possessed of this information, and being acquainted with the posi- 
tion of the Acropolis, Areopagus, and other points mentioned, the 
student will find no difficulty in selecting, almost with certainty, a 
place answering to the given conditions. On arriving at the place 
he will be surprised to find himself in presence of a ruin, the first 
view of which will convince him that it is one of the most venerable 
within the limits of the ancient city. 



II. 

A study of the survey which accompanies this paper will aid in 
forming a correct conception of both the ruin and the hill on which 
it is situated. 

It lies on the middle one of the three hills mentioned above, which 
bound Athens on the west. It faces north-east, and is so near the top 
of the hill that the upper boundary is but a short distance ft-om the 
summit. It is bounded on this side by what we will designate as a back 
wall ; i.e., the rock of the hill is cut down, so that when you stand 
within the enclosure, with your face turned to the hill, a perpendicular 
wall of native rock rises before you. This wall is not straight, but 
consists of two parts, 1^6 and OS, which form an angle of 158® at the 
middle point 6. The top of the wall is very irregular. The height 
varies, and is greatest toward the south-east, where it is 7.40 metres. 
This altitude decreases gradually toward the north-west. The half 
marked OS varies in altitude from two to three metres. In cutting 
away the rock to make this back wall a large block was left, which 
stands in the angle made by its two parts. This is marked " bema ** 
on the survey, and has for a long time been supposed to be the tribune 
of the Attic orators. The rock has been removed to a sufficient depth 
to produce a floor which is nearly on a level with the base of the 
bema. This floor is bounded on the right and left by walls of native 
rock, of the same nature as the back wall. These side walls meet the 
back wall at the points /^ and 5. Their altitude, which is greatest 
near these points, gradually decreases to the points where the slope 
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of the hill reaches the level of the floor. On the right this point 
is marked U on the survey ; on the left it is between Q and V, 

At some distance below the last-named points, between Z and W 
on the right and Fand Koii the left, are the ends of a massive wall, 
which, for want of a better term, we will call semicircular, though in 
reality it is not more than the third of a circle. This wall forms the 
boundary of the ruin on the north-east. It is built of immense blocks 
of stone, which seem to have been quarried from the hill above. 
By reference to the survey it is seen that an arc of a circle whose 
centre is at the point T almost coincides with the course of this 
wall.* As it lies on the side of the hill, its greatest perpendicular 
height is, of course, at the point A,^ The top of the wall, however, 
is not in the same level throughout its course ; at ^ it is 3.39 metres 
lower than at W, and 3.1 1 metres lower than at Y. The space 
above the wall is filled in with broken stones, covered by a stratum of 
fine earth. Above the point A the earth is 2.37 metres higher than 
the top of the wall. This stratum of earth extends over the entire 
enclosure and constitutes the present surface. It is only by removing 
it that the nature of the rock-floor below can be determined. Its 
depth varies from a few inches in the upper part to five or six feet in 
the lower. See Section AA\ 

As was said above, the back wall whose ends are designated on the 
survey by the letters R and »S and which forms the south-western 
boundary, is not straight, but its two halves make an angle of 158° at 



B. A dotted semicircle, R YZS, having its centre at T, is drawn upon the map 
in order to show the deviation of the retaining wall, in plan, from a true arc. 
The close agreement in length between the radii TR and 7^5 with T^Kand TZ 
makes it evident that the Greek constructor endeavored to lay out an exact semi- 
circle as the plan of the auditory. The deviation observable, reaching a maximum 
of 5^ metres, is to be ascribed to the difficulty experienced by the primitive sur- 
veyor in laying out such a figure upon an irregular slope. The arc was evidently 
determined by holding one end of a cord about 60 metres in length at the 
point Ty in front of the middle of the bema, and moving the other end around 
the periphery to be occupied by the wall. At first, near the corners, no correction 
was made for the diminution of the horizontal distance through the dip, — with 
the result that the cuttings and wall from -^ to K and from S to Z were disposed 
somewhat within the ideal arc. Below these points the error of method became 
apparent and a correction was allowed, — the addition proving to be excessive. 
— J. T. C. C. Namely, 5.13 metres. — J. T. C. 
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the point marked 0. If a straight line be drawn from ^ to S, it will 
intersect the line A A' at the point T in front of the bema. Taking 
this point as a centre, the part of the enclosure below the line /^S is 
found to be nearly a semicircle, the radius -^T' being but 0.4 of a metre 
longer than TIS.^ The greater part of the semicircular wall, VA IV, 
is seen to lie outside of the arc of the circle. From these dimensions 
the area can be easily computed.' 

After this general survey of the whole ruin, we will now describe 
its different parts in detail, beginning with the back wall ^•S'. In 
this wall between the comer jR and the bema are more than fifty 
rectangular niches, cut as if to receive tablets. All except one are 
from five to eight inches in width and height, and an inch or so deep. 
The " Cut " (marked on the survey) between S and the bema is so 
irregular that it seems to have had no such object as the others. The 
largest of all, which is marked " Niche," is forty feet to the left of 
the bema. Of the smaller ones, forty are between this large one and 
the bema ; the remainder are beyond the large one toward /^ on the 
survey. Several have been enlarged, the last cutting being less deep 
than the first. One of the small niches has been cut through in 
making the large one. This fact is of some importance, as it indi- 
cates that the small niches were not cut with any reference to the 
large niche. One of them at least was there before the large niche 
was made. • In some of the small ones holes are still to be seen, in 
which the nails were inserted which held in position the tablets for 
which the niches seem to have been made. A number of the tablets 
that were in the niches were found buried in the earth at the foot of 
the wall when Lord Aberdeen made excavations here in 1803, and 
they are now in the British Museum. The inscriptions which they 
bear have been copied into the C.LG., Nos. 497 ff.^ Most of them 
consist of the names of the donor, the words cv^i^ or ya^vrrqfujw and 
v\l/La'T<^ Two add the word Aic to w/tio-tw. They have also a picture 



D. RT- 59.9 metres. TS= 59.5 metres. — J. T. C. 

E. The area of the entire auditory, excluding the bema, is 6240.5 square metres. 
Deducting about 160 square metres for the masses of rock at the south-eastern 
comer which were not removed, this provides standing-room for twenty-five or 
thirty thousand auditors. About eighteen thousand seats might have been placed 
within the same space. — J. T. C. 

^ Ross, Die Pnyx und das Ptlas^kon, p. 15. 
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of some part of the human body, doubtless that which was thought 
to have been healed by Zeus the Highest, to whom the tablets are 
dedicated. Ross has noticed that the names are mostly of the lower 
class. 

In the angle of the back wall stands the bema, which is 9.67 metres 
wide in front, and projects 6.37 metres from the back wall. It is a 
mass of rock which was left when the rock about it was removed in 
producing the back wall. Its position and its relation to other parts 
of the Pnyx are clearly indicated on the survey. The drawing on 
page 219 is an enlargement of the same view which is presented there, 
and represents the bema as seen from above. It consists of two 
distinct parts : a platform approached by three steps, and a block of 
rock rising from the platform against the back wall. These two parts 
are separated by a step-like portion of rock which is left around the 
block ; this may be thought of as a second smaller platform resting 
on the first and supporting the block. On the upper step of the large 
platform in front of the bema are a number of cuttings, which are 
represented on the drawing and marked with Arabic numerals, indi- 
cating their depth in centimetres. The larger ones seem to have 
been designed to receive stelae, the smaller for the insertion of iron 
pins which held in position statues or similar objects placed here. 
Small grooves cut in the stone lead into the holes, forming channels 
by which melted lead was poured in to hold the pins in place. 
Larger slots of the same character appear in the second platform 
immediately under the bema, and no doubt had the same object as 
those in the lower platform, but are not so neatly made. Against 
the back wall on each side of the bema is a flight of steps reaching 
from the floor of the Pnyx to the top of the bema. The steps of 
the platform constitute the first three steps of each flight. At the 
top they are irregular and broken, as is also the top of the block or 
bema proper. The relation of the parts to each other is shown by 
the front and side elevations on pages 220 and 221. 

The height of the whole structure is three metres. Back of the 
bema are several seats or steps cut in the rock, as represented in 
the section AA^ on the survey. In the direction of the letter R they 
are parallel with the back wall. On the other side of the bema this 
is not the case ; and their line of direction, if continued, would meet 
that of the back wall toward the point 5. They are wider and lower 
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than the steps of the bema. These facts would lead to the supposi- 
tion that they are older than the bema and rock wall. 

Continuing our survey from the extremities of the back wall, 
J^ and S, we come first upon the other two low rock walls mentioned 
above. For a distance below these there is no boundary line what- 
ever. Curtius supposes that there were entrances to the enclosure at 
these places; they are marked "Gate?" on the survey. Still further 
down we come upon the two ends of the great semicircular wall, a 
structure no less interesting than is the back wall above.' The ends 
consist of immense blocks of rock which lie at some distance from 
each other, but in the line of the wall. The continuous wall begins 
at the points ^and K Its greatest height is at the point Aj opposite 
the bema. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, almost rec- 
tangular on the face, and skilfully fitted together without mortar. 
The stones are of the same kind of rock as the back wall, and seem 
to have been cut from the hill. Seventy-five blocks are still in 
position. The largest block measures six by twelve feet, and many 
others are but Kttle smaller. There is what seems to be a rude 
attempt at ornamentation by furrows, which are near the edges of 
the stones and run parallel with the joints.^ The blocks of the 
upper course are dressed smooth on top, as if to receive another 
course. At the point marked Z on the survey there is a single block, 
which rests on the native rock and rises to a height of three feet 
above the wall as it now stands. This block is in the line of the 
wall and is also dressed smooth on top. If, as Curtius suggests, the 
smooth upper surface of the blocks of the upper course of the con- 
tinuous wall fiimishes sufficient evidence for assuming that the wall 
was originally one course higher than it now is, this block furnishes 
similar evidence that it was two courses higher. The portion still 
standing is 5.13 metres high at the point A, and has three courses 



F. Dodwell, in the volume of plates cited page 233, note y, remarks on the 
similarity of this masonry to that of the south-western side of the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenae, a resemblance, however, which cannot be admitted as an argument in 
favor of the view that the construction of the Pnyx is to be ascribed to an age 
equally remote. The character of the walls, at both places, is largely determined 
by the nature of the building material at hand. — J. T. C. 

G. For an explanation of the origin of these furrows parallel to the joints, see 
note /, page 228. 
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with the thicker blocks in the portion opposite the bema. If these 
two courses that have disappeared were in place, the height of the 
wall would become 8.55 metres ; i,e. on the supposition that the 
courses which have disappeared consisted of blocks of the same 
thickness as those now to be seen, it would be but 4.55 metres lower 
than the base of the bema. The difference of level between this 
middle point and a point (near W) due north of the bema, which 
is near one end of the wall, is shown on Section AA\ which accom- 
panies the survey. The attempt of the builders seems to have been 
to bring the top of the wall along its entire length to a level by 
placing the thicker blocks of the course at the lowest point.*^ 

Below this wall, a little to the west of the middle point Ay are a 
few shallow steps cut in the rock. They are older than the wall 
itself, as is shown by their disappearance under it. A few paces east 
of the steps is a square hole in the wall, probably caused by the falling 
out of a small block of stone. Through it the rubble which fills the 
space above the wall can be seen. 

The next question in order, and the one of greatest importance, is- 
that in regard to the nature of the floor of the enclosure. If this 
place was arranged for people to assemble in, and all are agreed that 
it was, did they assemble on the earth that now covers the rock, or 
on the rock itself, or on neither of these ? When the topography of 
Athens began to be studied carefully, the enclosure was covered with 
earth and rubble as it now is. Since that time the condition of the 
Pnyx has changed but little. At the points marked B and C on the 
survey, ledges come to the surface. Below these the covering of the 
rock at once becomes deeper. 



//. The angle of earth-slide, indicated upon the Section A A', is unifonn along^ 
the crescent. It is of particular importance as indicating the existence of a much 
greater height of earth within the retaining wall at a period anterior to the 
removal of its stones by Christian or Turkish builders. Much of the earth which 
originally raised the auditory to the requisite level has been washed down upon 
the low-lying tract between the eastern front of the Theseum and the houses of 
the present town. This is proved by the excavations recently (February, 1887) 
made in this region by Dr. Dorpfeld, for the purpose of determining the site of 
the ancient Agora. All the remains ^f Roman, and even of early Christian date, 
were found to be deeply buried by gravel and earth, which can have been carried 
down upon them only from the enormous terrace of the Pnyx auditory. — J. T. C. 
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The first removal of earth in the upper part was made by Lx)rd 
Aberdeen in 1803. He laid bare the rock about the bema to a 
distance of several feet from it. Nothing further was done till 1863, 
when Curtius made extensive investigations. He removed the earth 
from the foot of the semicircular wall, from the foot of the back 
-wall, and dug a trench running about three- fourths of the distance 
from the back wall to the semicircular wall below, down to a point 
just below M} In the line of this trench he found the rock 
dressed with tools. It is rather smooth near the bema, but gets 
rougher further down the hill. At the lower end of the trench, 
M on the survey, he found three steps cut in ' the rock. In the 
course of the trench are also several incisions that resemble mor- 
tises, from six to eight inches long, four or five inches wide, and 
of considerable depth. Possibly they were used for the insertion 
of bars to which was attached the machinery by which the blocks 
of the lower wall were brought to their present position. Ropes 
were used in various ways by the ancients in lifting the blocks of 
their temple walls to their place, and it is probable that some such 
devices were used here. Extensive as were Curtius's excavations, 
they left the nature of the floor below the ledges B and C prac- 
tically undetermined. A knowledge of its character seemed neces- 
sary to a satisfactory conclusion. To this matter, therefore, we ap- 
plied ourselves. Through the kindness of Professor Goodwin and 
others, permission was obtained from the minister of education, Mr. 
Eustratiades, to make some excavations. We exposed the rock at 
the points N, Dy G, and H on the survey. We also laid bare the 
steps which Curtius found, which by the action of the rains had 
been buried again to the depth of six or eight feet. The dressing of 
the rock to produce a smooth floor seems not to have extended be- 
low the ledges B and C. There are no hammer marks on it at any 
of the points N, 2>, G, or H, At iVand D it declines at an angle of 
30 degrees. At H the declivity is not so great ; at 6^ it descends at 
nearly the same angle with the slope of the hill. At the point G we 
removed a piece of the rubble, which was so large that three men 
with diflSculty lifted it from the hole. The opening up of the steps 



^ Qarke*s survey appears to represent this trench as extending below the 
point Af ; but Curtius made no excavations below this point. 
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showed that the rock descends uniformly from the bema to the 
uppermost of the three steps. No great depth of the rock has 
been removed in the dressing which appears in the track of the 
trench, as is shown by the fact that the rock at the bottom of the 
trench is not so low as it is at D and G, where it has not been 
wrought at all. The three steps found by Curtius are of little more 
than half the height of the steps of the bema. Their edges are so- 
irregular and so much rounded that they seem to belong to a different 
period from the steps of the bema itself. 

The accompanying figure will aid in making clear which parts 
of the floor bear hammer marks and which do not 



The region above and between the lines ABC and CDE bears 
marks of tools. That below these lines, so far as it was explored, 
bears no such indications of work. There is no propriety in applying 
the term "rock-floor" to this lower region; and this should be 
reserved for the nearly horizontal upper part. The levellings show 
that it was the design of the workmen to make the upper part 
of the enclosure approximate a level with the base of the bema. 
The points Z, F, P, ^, and K are seen to be in the same plane with 
this base, while the point / and the ledges at O, B, and C are but 
slightly below it. But below the ledges B and C the rock begins at 
once to sink rapidly. From the bema along the track of the trench 
which Curtius dug the descent is more gradual. That the rock below 
the ledges cannot have been used as a floor is plainly shown by the 
levellings on the lines a/8 and yS. Where tliey pass over the ledges 
there is a difference of level of from one to two metres between 
points within two or three metres of each other. Between the points 
E and D, which are comparatively near together, there is a difference 
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of two metres. Thus it will be seen that the rapid descent of the 
rock is below the ledges and in the region of the trench dug by 
Curtius. The lowest point at which the rock has been exposed is just 
below the steps found by Curtius, where it is 6.90 metres below the 
base of the bema.^ 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is a large mass of rock 
which appears to have been left when that at each side of the bema 
was removed. It is twenty-five metres long, and not of uniform 
width. The widest portion is in the comer near R, From here 
toward the bema it grows narrower, the part next to the bema being 
very irregular and broken. It is separated from the rock of the hill 
by a deep, narrow trench. This trench is so cut as to have a neat^ 
smooth wall on both sides, and is of an average width of one foot 
and a half, — a width barely sufficient to allow a man to work in 
the trench. The bottom is evenly finished, and is on a level with 
the base of the bema. The width of the mass where it is the 
greatest is 7.50 metres ; at the end toward the bema it is not more 
than two or three metres. The rock below it has been cut away, 
and the narrower portion of it, n on the survey, has been entirely- 
surrounded by a trench which is left unfinished. The smaller portion 
is by no means regular. At the point d, where the section line afi 
crosses this mass, it is 5.20 metres lower than the top of the back 
wall ; while at other points, as c and d, the difference in altitude is 
not so great. At Q the original surface of the rock is seen on both 
sides of the trench. The conclusion seems evident that it was the 
designer's intention to remove this mass of rock and make this corner 
of the Pnyx like the other. That the sides of the trench are wrought 
smooth, that the bottom of the trench along its whole length is found 
to be exactly on a level with the base of the bema, and that the end 
of the mass nearest the bema presents almost unmistakable evidences 
of interrupted or unfinished work, can be reasonably accounted for 
on no other supposition.^ 

* The figures on the survey which seem to be 6190 are meant for 6.90. 

/. The manner in which the removal of the native rock was effected is evident 
from these unfinished portions. Trenches of sufficient width to allow a workman 
the free use of his arms were sunk to the depth determined upon for the floor 
of the auditory, namely, to the level of the base of the bema, which is taken 
as zero in the levellings of the plan. These trenches were hewn out with pick> 
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Above the Pnyx, near the comer ^S", are two immense blocks of 
-stone, not unlike those of the semicircular wall below. They are 
marked " Wall " on the survey. This designates them well, as the 
supposition that they are a part of an old wall seems more probable 
than any other. This supposition is favored by the facts that they 
bear hammer marks and have been fitted together in a neat joint. 
These blocks, the steps which disappear under the wall below, and 
the steps which Curtius found, all seem to be much older than the 
bema and than much of the other work about the Pnyx. This is 



hammers and chisels of tempered iron, the marks of which are plainly visible 
upon the rock. Specimens of such tools, used by the ancient quarrymen of 
Attica, have been found among the debris of the neighboring quarries of Pentel- 
icus, and are described by Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, Berlin, 
1865, Vol. II. The islands of native rock remaining, from six to seven metres in 
length and from three to four metres in width, when they were of suitable mate- 
rial, homogeneous, and free from cracks, were split into blocks to be employed 
in the construction of the retaining wall. This was done by means of wedges of 
dried wood, driven tightly into holes drilled for the purpose, and then wetted. 
Traces of such holes can be detected upon the edges of some of the huge stones 
which form the wall. From the character of the grooving upon the sides of these 
perfectly circular sinkings it is evident that they were bored with a cylindrical 
drill, probably of bronze, the cutting circle of which was set with diamonds or 
•other jewek. Tubular drills of this kind, generally reputed a modern invention, 
were in common use among the ancients. Holes drilled by them are visible, for 
instance, among the prehistoric remains of Tiryns and Mycenae, as the writer can 
testify from recent examination. W. M. F. Petrie, The Pyramids and Temples 
/>f Gizeh, London, 1883, Chap, xix., has found the cylindrical cores which resulted 
from this method of boring among the debris of ancient Memphis. It appears 
that upon the Pnyx, as in the quarries of Egypt, from Hve to eight of these holes 
were drilled to the metre (compare De la Rosi^re, Description de V Egypte^ 
Paris, 1809-28; and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians^ 
fourth edition, London, 1878). Along the lines thus marked out slight grooves 
were cut, to conduct and hold the water by which the wedges were moistened 
and swollen. There thus resulted upon the blocks those bosses and edges tooled 
with parallel furrows, referred to in the text, page 223, as a rude attempt at 
ornamentation. 

When, however, the islands of rock which remained between the chiselled 
trenches were too shallow to provide such building blocks, or were of too poor 
and cracked a material, they were removed in small fragments, after being 
disintegrated through the action of fire, aided by water or some other liquid 
dashed upon the red-hot stone. This is certainly the simplest method of remov- 
ing large masses of rock when it is not desired to preserve the blocks for building 
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especially plain in the two sets of steps. One of them actually 
disappears under the wall ; and the other, the one found by Curtius, 
though buried for ages, is much more irregular, and more antique and 
worn in appearance, than the steps of the bema, though these have 
apparently been exposed to the action of the elements ever since 
they were cut from the rock. 

On the right of the bema, between it and the comer S, is a flight 
of steps, which seem to lead from the Pnyx to the top of the hill. 
But if they were ever used as part of a stairway, they must have been 



purposes. Diodorus (iii. 12, 4) gives a clear account of the manner in which 
gold-bearing rock was so rent asunder by large Bres that it could readily be 
worked with pickaxes. This was among the Egyptians, the earliest teachers of 
the Greeks in all that appertains to the quarrying and tooling of stone. Tedious 
as it is, this primitive method is occasionally adopted even at this day, in order to 
economize blasting powder. The writer has seen traces of it in the mines of the 
Hartz. H. H. Gorringe (^Egyptian Obdisksy New York, 1882), though apparently 
unaware of fhe above-mentioned passage of Diodorus, so directly bearing upon 
the subject, refers to the employment of fire in the quarries of Egypt, quoting as 
an authority attesting the splitting of rock by this means one Agatharcides(?), — 
possibly meaning Agatharchides, who is mentioned by the Sicilian historian as an 
authority upon Egyptian matters, though among the fragments of his writings no 
such reference is to be found. In the construction of the stupendous rock-cut struc- 
tures of India fire was constantly employed to aid in the removal of material. Thus 
we are informed (J. F. W. Herschel, A Manual of Scientific Enquiry ^ London, 
187 1) that in a quarry of Seringapatam a block not less than 26 metres long by 
3 metres square was procured by maintaining a narrow line of fire along a shallow 
groove, chiselled upon the surface of the rock, until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the ashes were suddenly swept off" by a long row of men, each of 
whom dashed a bucket of cold water upon the rock, which was thereby severed 
with a clear fracture. 

The Greeks and Romans were possessed of the idea that vinegar was peculiarly 
effective in splitting the heated rock. Galen, H^pX Kpdfftus koI AvydfAcws tcov 
'P^Tr\&v *aptAdKvv, XXII. p. 16; and Pliny, A^a/. Hist, XXIII. 27: " Saxa 
rumpit infusum (acetum), quae non ruperet ignis antecedens." It is difficult to 
account for this l>elief except on the assumption that it arose through an observa- 
tion of the effects of vinegar — the most important acid known to the ancients — 
as a solvent. But Pliny elsewhere (XXXIII. 21) ascribes to it even the power of 
splitting silicious stone, which, when heated, would yield as readily to water as to 
any acid. An almost miraculous potency was attributed to this agent. Dion 
Cassius (XXXVI. i, 2) relates that a breach was made in the walls of a tower of 
the Cretan Eleuthera by the use of fire and vinegar; and Apollodorus, the archi- 
tect (in Wescher, Poliorcetique des Grecs^ Paris, 1867, p. 153), describes a 
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supplemented by some steps placed on the rock beneath them, as^ 
the lowest of them is two or three feet from the floor. 

This concludes the description of the Pnyx proper. We pass from 
it to notice some remains of the city wall on the top of the hill, and also 
a small plateau which has been produced by cutting down the rock in 
a way in some respects similar to that which has been pursued in 
making the Pnyx itself. Many of the details of this place can be seen 
at once by referring to the survey. It is approached on the east and 
west from the level field, and is limited on the north by the back 
wall, /^Sf of the Pnyx, and on the south by a back wall,^, resembling 



furnace, the flames of which could be directed against the walls of a besieged 
town. After having been heated by this gigantic blow-pipe the stones were to be 
sprinkled with vinegar " or some other mordant." A curious attempt to employ 
this ancient means of effecting a breach in fortification walls was made by the 
Due de Guise in his expedition against Naples {Les Memoires de Feu Monsieur 
le Due de Guise ^ Paris, 1668). 

The most memorable occasion on which we hear of the use of fire in this way 
is, of course, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. The construction of a road, 
rendered necessary by the presence of elephants in the invading army, required 
the removal of large masses of native rock. This was effected by the disintegrating 
action of fire (Silius Italicus, Punica^ III.; and Orosius, Hist., IV. 14). Other 
authors (Livy, XXI. 37; Appian, IV.; Juvenal, 5/7/., X. 152; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XV. 10; Servius, Ad Aeneid, X. 13) state that vinegar was also employed 
by Hannibal, — a story which has given rise to many wild comments. A dis- 
cussion of the recent literature of this subject may be found in E. Hennebert, 
Histoire d*Annibal^ Paris, 1870, Vol. II., who himself comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the i)(of or acetum of the passages quoted was an actual explosive, 
now unknown, with a force comparable to that of gunpowder or dynaimite. 
Scarcely less amusing is an explanation given by R. Ellis, A Treatise on Hanni- 
bal'* s Passage of the AlpSy Cambridge, 1 85 3, who, regardless of the explicit testi- 
mony of the ancient authors, asserts the fire and viqegar to have been used, not 
in splitting rocks, but in thawing out great masses of "snow, solidified, by frost." 
In point of fact, the peasants of the high Alps still employ fire in breaking up the 
enormous boulders which at times block the roads; compare C. Chappuis, Rapporf 
au Alinisire de V Instruction Publique^ Paris, i860. 

That a very considerable portion of the rock removed from the Pnyx hill in 
the excavation of the auditory was disintegrated by fire, is proved by the presence 
of many fragments of partially calcined rock in this vicinity. This method, as 
regards both fire and vinc^^ar, would have been far more efficacious upon the 
limestone of this formation than upon the granite and gneiss of the Alpine 
passes. — J. T. C. 
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somewhat that of the Pnyx, but of much less extent, and running in 
a straight line. Another important difference is that there is nothing 
on this plateau bearing any resemblance to the bema. 

The floor has been wrought with tools so as to approach a level 
surface, which is broken by rectangular spaces slightly above or 
below the general level. See A, /',/, k on the survey. 

Toward the south-west, at /, a rectangular portion of rock has been 
cut around and left standing. It is about a foot high, and is probably 
an altar that was finished by being built up with stones. The top has 
the same appearance as the native rock in the vicinity which has been 
neither cut nor broken. The depth of rock removed in order to 
produce the level plateau was not great in this place, as is shown by 
the native rock near by. If we suppose that much has been broken 
from the top of the altar, we are forced also to suppose that the altar 
was higher than the native rock which originally surrounded it. In 
several places on this plateau, as in the Pnyx and bema below, are 
slots cut in the rock as if to receive staves. 

Toward the top of the back wall of the Pnyx, at »i, are several 
ruts in the rock, which are supposed to be chariot tracks. In the 
rock-wall^ at the back of this plateau is a niche, and west of it are 
steps leading from the plateau to the top of the hill. This niche dif- 
fers from the largest of those in the back wall of the Pnyx in being 
semi-cylindrical in form and arched over at the top, while the one 
below is in the form of a rectangular prism and extends to the top of 
the rock. 

Beyond this level place, on top of the hill, at «, o, p, are some re- 
mains of the city wall, an angle of which was in the straight line that 
|>asses over the bema and through the central part of the Pnyx. 

The information thus gathered approaches so near to a demonstra- 
tion, that we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called Pnyx is the 
real Pnyx. There seems to be no good reason for abandoning this view. 
We hope to be able to show that the views of those who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion are based on inaccuracies in the description of the 
Pnyx. As far as its ruined condition justifies us in expecting it, we 
find that' the place corresponds to the description. It would be incon- 
sistent to apply the language of Pollux to anything but this ruin or to 
some other nearly like it. To apply all these passages and references 
to a place of assembly in some other part of the city would be a 



/' 
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difficult task. When Pollux spoke of the Pnyx as Karta-Ktvao'/uvoy Kara 
TTjy 'TTaXaiay airX^rrira, ovk €15 dcarpov voKvirpayfUxrvvrfv, he evidently 
had in mind a place resembling a theatre, and voXvirpayfjuxrvyrf was 
that in which the theatre and the Pnyx differed. If we accept for a 
moment that the question is settled and that this ruin is the Pnyx, 
we easily understand how it happened that Pollux mentioned the 
voXvirpayfifxrvvr) of a theatre and not that of some one of the other 
splendid buildings near. A comparison of the Pnyx with the Dionysiac 
theatre brings out several very important points of resemblance. 
The bema is in the same position as the stage, the back wall in that 
of the scene-building, and the outline is almost exactly that of a 
theatre. The one striking difference, that the hill slopes down from 
the bema instead of rising, is not nearly so formidable as it has been 
thought. The first popular assemblies were doubtless held on level 
ground. As the Pnyx is much older than any theatre, its floor 
was probably nearly on a level with the base of the bema. A 
gradual change from an auditorium which consisted of a flat, open 
space to one which elevated the people above the speaker, as does 
the cavea of a theatre, would seem to be in accordance with the 
natural order of things. This leads to the inquiry as to ^the proba- 
bility of the existence at any time of such a floor or flat auditorium 
in the Pnyx. The fall of the ground towards A is i in 10.7 ; due 
north of the bema, i in 13.5 ; in the direction of Z, i in 29.7. 
The levellings above the ledges B and C show that the floor in this 
part of the enclosure was practically on a level with the base of 
the bema. The smoothness of the rock shows also that in this part 
it served for the people to stand on. The unevenness of the rock 
below the ledges shows with ec^ual certainty that here it never served 
for this purpose. The natural inference is that the floor, which in 
the upper part approaches a level with the lowest step of the bema, 
was continued artificially in nearly the same plane over the entire 
enclosure. If this was not the case, there is no reasonable explanation 
of the fact that the space above the circular wall was filled in as it is. 
A floor produced in this way, by supplementing the rock-floor above 
the ledge B and C by an artificial floor in the lower part, becomes, 
therefore, almost a necessity. On this supposition the structure is 
also in good keeping with the apparent idea of Pollux that the place 
was in the main like a theatre. 
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III. 

The literature on this subject, though not extensive, is widely 
scattered. The ruin on the Pnyx Hill naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers, and every one who described his travels had some- 
thing to say of it. Many of these descriptions, however, contain 
mere repetitions of what others had already said, and possess no 
scientific value. The following list is a sufficiently complete enumer- 
ation : 

Spon and Wheler. Voyage dVtalie^ de Dalmatu^ de Grke, ei du 
Levant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. • 

Richard Chandler. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. 3d edition. 
London, 1817.^ 

Stuart and- Revett. Antiquities of Athens ^ L-IIL, London, 1787: 
with Supplement, Vol. IV., London, 1830. 

J. L. Bartholdy and C. Aug. Bottiger. In Wieland's Deutscher 
Mercur for 1806. 

J. C. Hobhouse. a Journey through Albania^ etc., Vol. I. London, 
1813. 

Edward Daniel Clarke. Travels y Part II., Sect. II. London, 18 14. 

W. WiLKiNS.*-^ Atheniensia or Remarks on the Topography and 
Buildings of Athens, London, 1 8 1 6. 

Hawkins.* On the Topography of Athens in Robert WalpoUs Memoirs 
Relative to European and Asiatic Turkey . 2 vols. London, 18 17, 1820. 

G. F. ScHOEMANN. De Comitiis Atheniensium. Greifswald, 1819. 

Edward Dodwell. Tour through Greece during the Years 1801 , 1805, 
and 1806. London, 18 19.*^ 

W. Cell. The Itinerary of Greece, London, 18 10. 

W. Kinard. In the Supplement to Stuart and Revett's Antiquities of 
Athens, London, 1830. 

W. M. Leake. Topography of Athens, London, 1821. 2d edition, 
1 841. 

P. W. FORCH hammer. Zur Topographie Athens. Kiel, 1841. 

W. Mure of Caldwell. Journal of a Tour in Greece, Vol. II. 
Edinburgh and London, 1842. 



1 Travelled in 1765. * Travelled in 1802. * Travelled in 1797. 

J. A drawing of the Pnyx, showing a portion of the semicircular retaining wall« 
is given by E. Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian and Pelade 
Remains in Greece and Italy , London, 1834, PI. LV. — J. T. C. 
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LuDWiG Ross. Tablettes votives d'^Athhies et di Milos, In the Ann. 
deW Inst, Archeol,^ XV. p. 322. 1843. 

H. N. Ulrichs. Topographic der Hafen von Athen, in Reisen una 
Forschungen in Griechenland, 2 vols. Bremen, 1840, 1863. See Vol. II. 
p. 168. 

C. W. GoETTLiNG. Das Pelasgikon in Athtn, in GesammeUe Abkand- 
lungen aus dem classischen Alterthuftte^ Vol. I. p. 68. Halle, 185 1. 

F. G. Welcker. Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus oder das Pelasgikon 
Bu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx. Berlin, 1852.' 

LuDWiG Ross. Das Tkeseion und der Tempel des Ares in Athen. 
Halle, 1852. 

Carl W. Goettling. Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx in Athen. Jena, 

1853. 

« 

LuDWiG Ross. Die Pnyx und das Pelasgikon in Athen. Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 

F. G. Welcker. Pnyx oder Pelasgikon. In the Rhein. Museum^ 
N. /^, X. 30 ff., 1854. 

Conrad Bursian. Die athenische Pnyx. In Philologus, IX. 631 ff., 1854. 

LuDwiG Ross. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fUr Philol. und Pddag. LXXI. 
181 ff., 1855. 

F. G. Welcker. Ueber C. Bursian's '^Athenischi Pnyx.""^ In the 
Rhein. Museum, N. /^, X. 591 ff., 1856. 

F. G. Welcker. In the Rhein. Museum, N. /^, X. 56. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Gottingsche Gelehrte Anseigen, 1859, p. 2016. 

Ernst Curtius. Attische Studien, No. i. In the Abhandl. d. k. Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gbttingen^ Vol. XI. 1862. 



K. The best map hitherto published is that given by Welcker, in this work, in 
the form of an engraving based upon a tracing of a fine watercolor drawing made 
by Sebastian Ittar for Lord Elgin. This drawing, now in the British Museum 
(P. R. Elgin, Vol. III. 8), bears the title "Piano {sic) del trigonio e tutto 
cid che esiste su il (jiV) Pnix.*' It is on a large scale, i to 420, and meas- 
ures .56 by .89 metres. At the time when this drawing was made many more 
blocks of the city wall must have been in position than at present, and many 
more traces of the cutting upon the native rock must have been visible. Notwith- 
standing this, nothing was found upon Ittar*s plan which had not been indicated 
upon the map here given, — while many features of the greatest importance are 
omitted altogether from the Italian drawing. No real survey can have been made 
by Ittar. After taking a few measurements he seems to have drawn in the out- 
lines by eye. Thus the position of the great retaining wall, which is represented 
as the arc of a true circle, is wrong by several metres. In Welcker's reduction 
from a tracing the errors of the original were, as was unavoidable, considerably 
exaggerated. — J. T. C. 
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Conrad Bursian. Geographie von GriechenkCnd^ Vol. I. p. 276. 
Leipzig, 1862. 

Conrad Bursian. In the article Athenae in Paulfs Real-encyclopAdie^ 
Vol. I. p. 1970 (2 ed.). 

Conrad BintsiAN. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir PhiloL nnd Pddag,^ 
Vol. 71, 182. 

Conrad Bursian. In the LUerarisches Centralblait, No. 30, for July, 
1863. 

Ernst Curtius. In the Erldut. Text der SUben Karten zur Topo- 
graphic von Atheuy p. 16. Gotha, 1868. 

P. Pervanoglu. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir PhiloL und Pddag., 
Vol. loi, 55 fF., 1870. 

W. GuRLiTT. In the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol, und Pddag.^ Vol. 99, 
153, 1869. 

Curt Wachsmuth. In the Rhein. Museum^ N. F., XXIV. 1869. 

P. W. FoRCHHAMMER. In PhilologuSy XXXIII. pp. loi, 109, 119, 
125 f., 1873. 

Thomas Henry Dyer. Ancient Athens, London, 1873. 

H. G. Lolling. In the Gottinger Nachrichten, p. 463 if., 1873. 

Curt Wachsmuth. Die Stadt Athen im AUerthum, Vol. I. Leipzig, 
1874. 

Richard Christensen. Athens Pnyx. In the Nor disk Tidskrift for 
FUologi og Paedagogiky p. Tj, Coi^enhagen, 1875. 

E. GuHL AND W. Koner. The Life of t fie Greeks and Romans De- 
scribed from Antique Monuments. Translated by F. HuefFer, p. 49. New 
York, 1876. 

Christopher Wordsworth. Greece, Pictorial^ Descriptive^ and His- 
torical. Revised by H. F. Tozer. p. 214. London, 1882. 

K. B. Stark. Nach dem Griechischen Orient^ p. 319 ff. Heidelberg, 
1882. 

A. Baumeister. Denkmdler des Klass. Altertumsy article Athen. 
Munich, 1885. 

During the Dark Ages the names of almost all the places and 
points in the topography of Athens were lost.^ As a consequence, 
when scholars first began to study the topography of the city, they 
were compelled to re- identify, as well as possible, the places men- 



L. The mediaeval name of the Pnyx, or rather of the bema, 2<c(i\a rov Afifioa- 
Otvo'j, continued in popular use until the beginning of the present century, and 
may with good reason be regarded as a tradition derived from classic ages, and 
urged in favor of the identification of the place. — J. T. C. 
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tioned in classical writers. As investigations advanced, it became 
necessar)' to change many of the names which had been given to 
places and buildings in the city. Thus the Pnyx at different times 
bore names corresponding with the conjectures of successive trav- 
ellers. Areopagus, Odeum, Theatre of Bacchus, Theatre of Regilla, 
and Theatre of Herodes Atticus are all names which have sensed at 
different times to designate it. Chandler was the first to suggest 
that this place was the Pnyx. His opinion was at once adopted ; 
and until about the middle of our own century it has been the one 
entertained by nearly all writers on the topography of Athens. How 
thoroughly satisfied they were with this opinion is seen from the fol- 
lowing notes from some of the different writers mentioned above.^ 
Clarke and Mure believed the Pnyx to be the place in which 
Demosthenes and other Greek orators delivered their orations. 
Clarke says the site of the Pnyx may perhaps be regarded as more 
certainly settled than that of any other structure not determined by 
an inscription. 

In the last edition of Stuart^s works the editors still adhere to the 
opinion that it would be in vain to undertake to prove that this ruin is 
anything else than the ancient Pnyx. Leake, after stating briefly the 
evidence presented in the first part of this paper for believing this 
ruin to be the Pnyx, says, " All these data accord so exactly with the 
remains of a monument still existing on a height to the north of the 
Museum and to the west of the Areopagus, that it is singular there 
should ever have been a difference of opinion in regard to those 
remains." * Leake has for almost half a century been one of the 
highest authorities on all questions of Attic topography. Wilkins 
says, " A public assembly is comfortably accommodated in a structure 
similar in form to the theatre, which was afterwards appropriated to 
this use. Such is the forrp of the building about whose remains we 
are speaking. It is so constructed that the orator on the bema had a 
position similar to that of an actor on the stage." * Bartholdy says, 
" The appearance of the place forbids us to take the Pnyx for the 
remains of a temple, or the bema for an altar."* Goettling says, "The 



1 Welcker, Der FeUaltar, u.s.w., p. (30) 294 ff. 

2 Topography of Athens,-^. ^\ (1821). 

8 Wdcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p 32, note. 
* Welcker, Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., p, 295 (31). 
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Pnyx is without any doubt to be sought in the place where it has 
hitherto been thought to be." * Forchhammer says, " In regard to 
the lUssos, the Acropohs, and the Pnjrx, no difference of opinion can 
prevail." Raoul Rochette says, " Cette determination [of the site 
of the Pnyx] ne saurait plus, k notre avis, comporter la moindre 
objection." 

Many others have expressed themselves with equal decision. The 
division of opinion arose among the Germans, some of whom still 
hold Chandler's view, while others follow Welcker and Curtius in ac- 
cepting the altar theory. We regret very much that we are not at 
liberty to present here the opinions of some German scholars whose 
conclusions in regard to the Pnyx have not yet been published. 

The Pnyx question has been narrowed down by the identification 
with other places of all the names mentioned above as having been 
given at different times to the Pnyx, so that at present but two views 
prevail : one, that the so-called Pnyx is the real Pnyx ; and another, 
that it is a place of ancient worship sacred to Zeus, and that the 
bema is the altar. The latter idea originated with Ulrichs, who travelled 
with Welcker in Greece in 1842. He did not express himself decid- 
edly about it when this thought first occurred to him, because he knew 
of no other suitable place for the Pnyx ; but later he refers to it in his 
article "Ueber das attische Emporium in Piraeus" in such a way as to 
show that this was his conclusion. Ulrichs's suggestion received no 
particular attention for ten years. During this time (in 185 1) C. W. 
Goettling published a paper on "Das Pelasgikon in Athen." In this 
he introduced into the discussion the novel idea that the Pelasgicum, 
which Leake located under the north-west corner of the Acropolis, is 
not to be sought near the Acropolis or on its slope, but in the ruin 
usually known as the Pnyx. According to his view, the semicircular 
wall and the blocks on the top of the hill (marked "wall" on the sur- 
vey) are the remains of a fortification which was constructed here by 
the Pelasgians.-* In this old fort, he thinks, the Athenians afterwards 



^ Das Pelasgikon und die Pnyx^ P- '9- 

M. The error of this assumption is evident from the fact that the semi- 
circular masonry is not a bulwark, but simply and only the retaining wall of a 
terrace of earth. It has no counterscarp whatever, not having been intended to 
be seen from the inner side. It is even probable, from constructive reasons, that 
the space within it was filled in with rubble and earth as rapidly as the blocks 
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arranged a place for public assemblies by cutting away the rock on 
each side of the bema and filling up the space above the circular 
wall so as to produce a level floor. An elaborate attempt is made 
to show wherein this supposition elucidates many passages in which 
the Pelasgicum is spoken of or referred to. This newly discovered 
Pelasgicum, Goettling claims, was afterward taken possession of by 
the Pisistratidae, and used as a fortification. The block of rock at 
the point / on the plateau above the Pnyx he supposes to have been 
the altar of Zeus Agoraeus. This altar was later taken for the bema, 
and as the sea is visible from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, 
the story of the turning of the bema by the Thirty Tjrrants may have 
arisen from this confusion. This may be true ; but it is unreasonable 
to suppose, as Goettling does, that Lucian, when he speaks of Par- 
rhesiades as sitting on the Acropolis and fishing the stones up out of 
the Pelasgicum (Piscator 47), could have thought of the rocks of the 
semicircular wall of this ruin. It lies on another hill a half a mile or 
so distant from the Acropolis, and in a part of the city that was thinly 
populated and given over to the lower class. Nor does Parrhesiades 
throw his line in the direction of this ruin, but into the city where 
the philosophers were to be expected. This is seen from the con- 
nection in which this passage stands. 

Goettling, in defending this idea, feels the necessity of disposing 
of a passage in which Lucian describes Pan's grotto as fUKpbv inrkp 
Tov IleAxuryiKoO, and so changes inrip to avo. But even if this change 
be made, it would be difficult to understand why Pan's grotto should 
be spoken of as Atto tov ncAacryiKov, for the grotto was under the 
north-west comer of the Acropolis, a long distance from Goettling's 
newly found Pelasgicum. 

The inscriptions in the rock on the Pnyx hill to which Goettling 
refers we were not able to find, though we sought them diligently. 
There are many little furrows in the rock that one might fancy to 
be letters, though they are only marks of time and weather. While 

M'ere placed in position. The laying of the upper courses would thus have been 
greatly facilitated. 

It would, indeed, have been well-nigh impossible to construct a fort at this 
point, — on the side of a hill which is commanded by an unprotected summit. 
Goettling's explanation is thus in disaccord with the character of the site and 
remains, and with the most fundamental practices of military engineering. — J.T. C. 
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it is impossible to regard the argument of Goettling for the identity 
of the Pelasgicum and the Pnyx as convincing, he should have credit 
for suggesting one thing of which the place itself is the )stll-sufiicient 
proof: that there is pre-Pnyxian work to be found in many places on 
and about the Pnyx. 

In 1852 Welcker read his paper, " Der Felsaltar des Hochsten Zeus 
Oder das Pelasgikon zu Athen, bisher genannt die Pnyx,'* to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Berlin. He had come into possession of a leaf 
from Ulrichs's note-book. On this Ulrichs had collected the material 
for an article which he doubtless intended afterward to publish. The 
substance of this note is as follows : — 

According to Plato the Pnyx must have been surrounded by echoing 
rocks {ir(Tp(u) ; the real /^rjfm was a XxOoi and not a irirpa ; according 
to Plutarch the Prjfia is movable ; according to Demosthenes the Pnyx 
was capable of seating 6000 people. It was, therefore, probably situ- 
ated between the Areopagus, the so-called Pnyx, the Museum, and the 
Acropolis. ■ Aristophanes's words about sitting M rw irerpan a-KXrfpm 
(Eq. 783) cannot be taken as a description of the place usually 
called the Pnyx. The Pnyx doubtless had rude seats, like the Kpiri^piov 
in Argos, which is situated near the theatre. On account of this primi- 
tive character of the Pnyx the Dionysiac theatre was afterwards used 
for the popular assemblies ; and, as soon as similar theatres were con- 
structed in other cities, it became the common custom throughout 
Greece to hold the assemblies in the theatres. Pollux (8, 132) seems 
to note the difference between the Pnyx and the theatre when he 
contrasts the ^oAcua airXon;s and the later voXvirpayfJuxruirrf. Aristoph- 
anes (Eq. 750, Ach. 29, and Eccles. 428) testifies that the people 
sat in the Pnyx. The Prytanes, as it seems, sat on wooden seats, the 
others on stones. Euripides (Orestes, 871 ) pictures a popular assem- 
bly in Argos, which is to be understood as referring to Athens. What 
has become of the Pnyx Ulrichs says he does not know. He says 
Plutarch seems to know of it ; Pausanias does not mention it at all. 
Probably the place was used for buildings. Harpocration*s citation 
from Apollodorus is important because it says the old cKxA^/o-ia was 
held near the Pandemos. Thither the people could be driven, but 
not to the place now called the Pnyx. This is a sanctuary of Zeus 
Hypsistos ; the rock with the steps is the altar ; and of the ten inscrip- 
tions, CJ.G, 497-506, eight belong to votive offerings which were set 



/ 
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up in the niches of the back wall by women. The Pnyx must, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, have been so situated that, in spite of the city wall, 
the sea could be seen, perhaps in the direction of Aegina. This is 
impossible from the so-called Pnyx. The Pnyx appears to have been 
situated to the south of the Areopagus. From the bema in the so- 
called Pnyx the sea is not now visible ; much less was it so when the 
city wall was still standing. But from the western declivity of the 
citadel, below the entrance, the sea is plainly seen ; here the Pnyx 
may have been situated. Pausanias (v. 15, 4) mentions two altars of 
Zeus in Olympia. According to Aeschines, in Timarch, § 81, irtpi tiok 
oiKi7<rco)v Twv €v rfj IIvKvt, the word Pnyx must have had a wider signi- 
fication and have embraced a valley. Probably the site of the Pnyx 
lay toward the Ilissus, for the Pandemos, from which the sea could 
be seen, was in this vicinity. Perhaps the Pnyx was in the place 
where Forchhammer supposes the new agora to have been. The 
north wind blows over the so-called Pnyx so strongly that it would 
have been impossible for an orator to make himself heard from the 
bema. 

At the end of Ulrichs's own remarks he quotes Welcker, who 
was with him at the time of the visit, as suggesting that, since at the 
time of the democracy every good-for-nothing could harangue the 
people, a smaller stage would have been more democratic ; and that 
as the rostra in the Roman Forum consisted of a narrow stone with a 
step by which it was ascended, so the /S^/ia in the Pnyx may have been 
something less stately than the block in the so-called Pnyx. Welcker 
is also quoted as suggesting that the Pnyx probably lay in the southern 
part of the city, on the Museum Hill. 

Starting from these notes which Ulrichs had jotted down while 
in Athens, Welcker elaborated the paper mentioned above. It is 
by far the most exhaustive discussion of the subject published up* 
to that time, and is the foundation of the work done by Curtius. 
After discussing the antiquity of the worship of Zeus in the city 
of Athens, he takes as a starting-point the tablets found by Lord 
Aberdeen in 1803. He seeks to show that the terrace is an altar- 
terrace from the Pelasgic age, consecrated to Zeus Hypsistos, and 
that the bema is his altar. In his opinion the place was abandoned 
as a place of worship in early times, and the worship was transferred 
to the Acropolis, where the name was changed, and Zeus Hypsistos 
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was worshipped as Zeus Hypatos, A tradition of the original use 
of the place maintained itself through the ages, and, in later times, 
the worship was taken up on the altar- terrace. He agrees with Ooet- 
tling in supposing that this ruin was the Pelasgicum, and thinks it 
was spoken of as to ncAacryt/cdv, while to TiikajfTyiKov tcIxos refers to 
the oldest fortification of the Acropolis. He thinks the oracle found 
in Thucydides, II. 17, refers to this ruin, and that the land within 
the enclosure lay uncultivated, as sacred soil, in compensation for the 
giving up of the Zeus-cultus here. Finally he attempts to determine 
the site of the Pnyx, — of which more hereafter. 

Welcker was opposed by Ludwig Ross, who on account of his long 
residence in Athens regarded himself as almost infallible in all ques- 
tions about the topography of the city. His paper, " Die Pnyx und 
das Pelasgikon in Athen" was published in 1853. He collected all 
the important passages from Greek authors that bear on the question, 
and set forth in a very conclusive way that the ruin under considera- 
tion must have been the Pnyx. He emphasizes the fact, which is 
also recognized by Welcker, that the tablets found in the Pnyx and 
the statue supposed to have been in the large niche in the back wall 
undoubtedly belonged to the times of the Roman emperors, and 
introduces the very probable supposition that some pious soul for 
reasons unknown to us — perhaps in consequence of a revelation 
from a god by a dream or otherwise — had founded here a worship 
of Zeus Hypsistos as the giver of health, and that this worship, from 
the respectability of the founder or from the wonder-working power 
of the statue, had met with special sympathy among women of the 
lower classes. He also shows, by two inscriptions found by himself 
in a house north of the Acropolis, that Zeus Hypsistos was wor- 
shipped elsewhere in Athens as the giver of health. That such a 
cult was afterward established in the Pnyx, he thinks very natural, 
since it was desolate, and Zeus had undoubtedly been worshipped 
there earlier as Agoraeus. He therefore regards Welcker's position 
as untenable when he infers from this later cult that Zeus Hypsistos 
was worshipped here in earliest times. He also argues that the 
support which Welcker sought for his theory in the distinction which 
he made between ro ncXouryiicdv and ro IIcXaaytKov Tct^os is of no force, 
since these expressions were both used in speaking of the oldest forti- 
fication of the Acropolis. He regards it as absurd to suppose that the 
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bema was an altar and the terrace a temenos, since so large a place 
of worship around so small an altar would be without analogy in 
antiquity; and he concludes by condemning Welcker's location of* 
the Pnyx as in conflict with the testimony of the ancients and on 
the whole unsatisfactory. 

Welcker answered in a paper entitled " Pnyx oder Pelasgikon," in 
the Rhein. Mus. (N. F.) X. 30 (1854). In this he maintains that it is 
impossible to understand how the people happened to worship Zeus- 
as the giver of health on this terrace under the name of Hypsistos^ 
and not as Ilatav or Scun/p, unless such a worship had already existed 
there at an earlier time and been preserved by tradition. As to the 
two inscriptions found on the north of the Acropolis, he assumes that 
they were carried there from the Pnyx. About the site of the Pnyx 
he again expresses himself vaguely ; but he rightly urges against Ross 
that it is absurd to maintain that the name Pnyx cannot be given up 
as a name for this ruin until the situation of the real Pnyx is fixed 
with certainty. 

Ross answered in the Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. und Paedag., LXXI, 
181 (1855), but contributed nothing new. In the meanwhile Welcker's 
theory had also been attacked by Bursian in Philologus, IX. 631 (1854). 
Bursian sees no reason for calling either the semicircular wall or the 
back wall Pelasgic ; he does not even consider the former very old.-"^ 
Like Ross, he finds the place fairly well adapted for a place of popular 
assembly. The bema could not, in his opinion, possibly be an altar, 
since an altar must stand free and without contact with anything pro- 
fane, while here one 'could easily step down from the upper terrace 



N". There are certainly no technical grounds for asserting that the construction 
of the retaining wall, and the excavation of the native rock so as to form a level 
auditory, necessarily took place in a prehistoric age. Nay, it is not altogether 
impossible that the tradition preserved by Plutarch (loc. cit.) is actually correct, 
and that it was not before the age of the Thirty Tyrants that this bema was con- 
structed, from which it was impossible for the orator to look upon the sea. The 
character of the masonry must have been determined almost entirely by the 
manner in wliich the blocks were obtained, and by the nature of the limestone of 
the Pnyx hill, which is readily split into these enormous parallelopipedons. On 
the other hand it should be borne in mind that the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the Peloponnesian War were certainly not favorable for the execution 
of so gigantic a design. The supposition of Bursian, that the Pnyx, as we at 
present see it, is a work of the age of Cleisthenes, is much more probable. — J. T. C. 
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upon the top of the altar. He supposes that the hill had been dwelt 
upon in most ancient times, abandoned later, and in Cleisthenes's 
time arranged as a place of assembly by widening the terrace and 
supporting it by the semicircular wall. He also thinks that Welcker 
fails to establish his distinction between ro UeXaxryiKov and ro neAao-- 
ytKov T€4xos. Welcker's answer, in an article entitled " C/fd^r C. 
Bursians Athenische Pnyx" in the Rhein. Museum (N. F.) X. 591 
(1856), was not convincing to Bursian, as is seen by reference to his 
Geographic von Griechenland, I. 276 f. ; however, he slightly modified 
his views later in the article "Athenae" in Pauly's Realencyclopadie, 
I. p. 1970 (2 ed.), but is still of the same opinion on the main 
question, the situation of the Pnyx. 

When Curtius visited Athens in 1862, he made extensive excavations^ 
and subjected the whole question to a new and comprehensive inves- 
tigation. The result he published in his " Attische Studien, No. 1." 
As he, rather than Ulrichs or Welcker, is held responsible for the 
altar theory in regard to the Pnyx, his arguments deserve special 
attention. He begins with a most minute and fascinating description 
of the plain of Attica, and then discusses at length the divisions of 
the city and the region about it in the most ancient times. 

The remainder of his article may be epitomized as follows : — 
These small districts, even in the earliest period of their existence, 
were united in some way, though these relations may have been but 
vaguely defined. The first basis of union was doubtless their religion. 
The cults of the nymphs and heroes, and especially that of Zeus, 
united the people. Of these cults the worship of Zeus is the oldest. 
It is the one to which all the others were related. It was the 
primeval religion, common to all classes of citizens. In this all 
the inhabitants of the different districts formed at first a whole, and 
from this cult arose that in which Zeus was worshipped as a god of 
the herds, as a patron of the household and family. The people must 
have prepared suitable places in which this common service could 
take place, and these must be sought in the parts of the city then 
most thickly populated. These thickly settled parts were doubtless 
the heights. These were preferred because they were a more healthy 
place for abodes than the damper valleys, and because of the fresh 
air and the outlook towards the sea. These conditions were fulfilled 
especially on the south-west slope of the ridge which culminates toward 
the north-west in the Hill of the Nymphs and toward the south-east 
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in the Museum Hill. Here the Attic Pelasgians settled, and from 
this fact they bear, by the most ancient tradition, the name Kpavaot, 
the rock-dwelling Pelasgians. Of this settlement, the very beginning 
of the city of Athens, extensive remains have come down to us. They 
consist of terraces, spaces before the houses (Voq)latze), steps leading 
from one terrace to another, drains to carry off water, cisterns, altars, 
and graves. If the union of these different districts was brought about 
in Athens, as in all other Greek cities, by a common worship of some 
deity, we must expect to find suitable places and altars for this ser- 
vice. We know of two such places in Athens, — one near the foun- 
tain Callirrhoe^ and the other the so-called Pnyx. No one can 
doubt that the work on this last-named place belongs to the same 
period as the rock- dwellings of the K/^avoot. The only difference is that 
this is a more extensive piece of work and that this place was designed 
for public gatherings. In preparing a place for popular assembhes, 
the first task was the levelling of the floor, so as to make it suitable 
for the assembling of an audience. Here we find two terraces, one on 
the top and one on the slope of the hill, which are alike, except that 
one is larger than the other. On the upper terrace is a block of rock, 
now about a foot and a half high, which seems to have been violently 
destroyed. The lower terrace has often been described, says Curtius, 
but it seemed worth the trouble to investigate it further. The ex- 
cavations undertaken with this intention were directed to three points : 
the boundary of the enclosure and the entrances to it, the altitude of 
the back wall, and the nature of the floor in its original condition. 
To find the foot of the back wall, a ditch was dug along it, and at the 
points on the right and left of the bema (marked by a and fi on 
Curtius's plan) the foot of the wall was found to be respectively 4.302 
metres and 3.50 metres below the base of the bema. 

In the south-east comer of the enclosure is left a mass of rock, 
which (Curtius thinks) probably served for people to stand on during 
the ceremonies at the bema.° Next Curtius dug a trench from the 



O, It is hardly necessary here to enter into a serious consideration of this. The 
masses of rock remaining unexcavated in the south-eastern corner of the enclosure 
were plainly intended to be removed by the means described in note /, p. 227. 
The Pnyx, like many other public works of the Greeks, was never entirely com- 
pleted. Far from providing a standpoint for favored spectators, the presence of 
these islands of rock decreased the available area of the auditory. — J. T. C. 
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bema down the hill to the semicircular wall, in order to determine the 
nature of the floor. It was found that the rock bore hammer marks 
and had been wrought smooth. This led him to the conclusion that the 
old floor was much below the surface of the earth that now covers the 
rock. At a distance of thirty-six metres from the bema and under six 
metres of earth three steps were found, which are probably the steps 
of a block of rock similar to the bema. Below the steps the floor is 
covered with earth and pieces of broken rock so large as to render 
its investigation impossible. The investigations were, however, suffi- 
ciently extensive to lead to important conclusions in regard to the 
so-called Pnyx. They show that, although it was arranged for public 
assemblies, these assemblies must have been of a different character 
from those usually supposed to have been held in this place. The 
most important question is as to the kind of assemblies held here. 
They were not assemblies where an orator was to deliver an oration, 
for he could not be heard. The north wind, which blows very strong 
over this hill, would make this impossible. The audience would have 
been seated on ground which was lower than the stand of the speaker. 
Thus the orator would not have been able to see the effect of his 
speech on the faces of his auditors. More than this, the enclosure 
is much too small for the general political assemblies of Athens, its 
area being but 2586 square metres.'* From this 70 square metres must 
be deducted for the bema. The remaining space down to the semi- 
circular wall would accommodate at most 5000 men standing, not to 
mention sitting. Nor was the entire surface of the enclosure used for 
an assembly : it was partly occupied by an altar at the point where the 
steps were found below the bema. The whole structure has the 
appearance of greater age than is consistent with Chandler's theory ; 
and the story told by Plutarch, that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea, renders it impossible that 
this block cut from the living rock should ever have been the bema. 
If we inquire for what kind of assemblies this place was arranged, 
we learn from the inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen that it was 



P. Even when calculated from the measurements given by Curtius himself, 
these figures are inexplicably wrong, giving less than one-half of the actual area of 
the enclosure, which is 6240.5 square metres. The extent of the bema, on the 
•other hand, is only about 62 square metres. — J. T. C. 
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dedicated to Zeus the Highest. The religious character is to be seen 
in the structure itself. Its unchangeable and monumental nature 
favors the idea that the supposed bema is an altar. It is a sur- 
prising fact that we find here three altars almost in a line, one on top 
of the hill, one at the upper side of the enclosure (the so-called 
bema), and one in the middle of it. It is probable that we have 
before us here a ^cwv dyopa, such as are mentioned in Greek writers. 
If we take into consideration the great antiquity of this double 
terrace, its suitable situation for uniting the different districts of city 
and country, its unmistakable connection with the old rock city of 
the Kpamot, the adaptability of the place for a common religious 
service, the inscriptions which testify to the antiquity of the service 
of Zeus in this place, the traces of different altars, the tradition of aa 
ayopa ^cuiv in Cyzicus, Eleusis, and Athens, we shall probably be 
justified in assuming, Curtius concludes, that this is the Ayopa Otiav of 
Athens, in whose midst Zeus was worshipped as the Highest. 

As to the site of the real Pnyx, Curtius supposes that it was on 
the north side of the Museum Hill. Here he made excavations, but 
without material result. 

Of the articles published since 1862 that of Christensen is by far 
the most important. He concludes that the Pnyx could not have 
been situated in any other place than on the ridge of hills on which 
the quarter of the city called Melite lay, i.e, the Pnyx Hills; and 
further that it must have been on the eastern slope of one of these 
hills. Then he presents the usual arguments against Chandler's, 
theory. The age, the size, the slope of the hill, the north wind, the 
unfitness of the bema for a speaker's stage, the impossibility of turn- 
ing it around, and the inscriptions, are all considered, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, that " neither the upper nor the lower terrace can 
have been, in historical times, the well-known place of popular 
assembly on the Pnyx." This leads naturally to an inquiry about the 
use of the place. As to this Christensen agrees, except in one point, 
with Curtius and Welcker. The name of the hill, he thinks, could 
well be changed to Altar Hill. He then criticises the advocates of 
the altar theory for claiming that the place was sacred to Zeus. He 
questions the consistency of assuming the worship of Zeus here in the 
most ancient times on the uncertain evidence of inscriptions which, as 
all admit, were set up in Roman times. He cannot understand why a 
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god of healing should be worshipped as the Highest and not as Ilcuav, 
Soynyp, or the like. Further, the worship of Zeus as a god of healing 
was not confined to this place, as is shown by inscriptions found by 
Ross north of the Acropolis. He thinks that these tablets were more 
probably set in some of the niches of the rock of the Acropolis than 
carried there from the Pnyx, as Welcker supposes ; for there are 
niches in the north side of the citadel rock very similar to those in 
the Pnyx. So the inscription ofio^ Aids below the httle church Hagia 
Marina is rather against Welcker and Curtius than for them, for this 
slope is distincdy separated from the Pnyx Hill. The Ti\jxvo^ of 
Zeus can scarcely have extended over the ravine between these two 
hills. If, with Welcker, we admit that Zeus, who was worshipped 
on the Acropolis as Zeus Hypatos, was formerly worshipped here as 
Hypsistos, he thinks it an unsafe supposition that the tradition of this 
worship was preserved and the worship renewed here in Roman times 
in consequence of this tradition. Or if, as Curtius supposes, the 
service of Zeus was never given up in this place, why do we not find 
more distinct references to it in hterature than the very vague ones 
which Curtius cites? If it had been the " Cotter Markt " of Athens, 
it is not likely that it would not have been mentioned. We have 
no right, he says, to identify Zeus Hypatos and Zeus Hypsistos, 
nor do we even know that Gurtius*s old Kpavaot ever worshipped 
Zeus. We dare not, he thinks, go further than to say that the hill 
was sacred to one or more of the deities worshipped in this part of 
the city. 

When we inquire where the Pnyx was, he proceeds to say, other 
locations than those suggested by Curtius and Lolling can be left 
out of consideration, as he has already shown that its site must be 
sought on one of the three Pnyx hills. Christensen then reviews Dr. 
LoUing's paper, which was published in the Gottinger Nachrichten in 
1873, and is decidedly inclined, with him, to place the Pnyx on the 
north-eastern slope of the Hill of the N)Tnphs. This we cannot but 
regard as an unfortunate conclusion. Dr. Lolling has lived in Athens 
most of the time, we believe, since he wrote this paper, and he gave 
us permission to say that he had entirely abandoned this idea. In 
minor details Christensen has followed Curtius very closely. His 
paper is marred by a few inaccuracies in the descriptive part, which, 
however, do not affect the main question. 
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From this review of the discussion the following objections to 
Chandler's view may be easily gathered : — 

I. The slope of the terrace away from the bema unfits it for pop- 
ular assemblies. 

This was frequently noticed as a difficulty by writers on Attic 
topography before Curtius ; but when he gave the world his picture 
of the floor of the enclosure, it seemed fatal to the Pnyx theory. It 
would certainly continue to be so regarded, if his description of the 
floor were accepted as correct. He says that at the points on the 
right and left of the bema, which he marks a and j3 on his plan, 
and which are marked A and tt on Clarke's survey, the rock floor 
is respectively 4.302 metres and 3.50 metres below the base of 
the betoa.^ This gives the impression that the floor sinks very 
rapidly on both sides of the bema. Thus the bema would stand on 
an elevation above the people who assembled around and below it 
and gazed up at the offering on the supposed altar. This statement 
we fail to find in accordance with the facts. The points which he 
marks a and ^ are not below, but on a level with the base of the 
bema. The levellings show this also to be approximately true of 
that entire portion of the floor which lies above the ledges marked B 
and C, We here call attention to the levellings at the points H, /, 
y, K, F, and Z, and to those on the ledges B and C Only in the 
middle, where Curtius dug his trench, and below the ledges B and C 
does the rock sink rapidly. The inaccuracy of this description is 
manifest on first entering the Pnyx, and it was this observation that 
finally led to our study of the question. 

On the section of the hill which Curtius has published with his 
paper, the steps found thirty-six metres firom the bema are repre- 
sented as nearly a metre and a half below the top of the semicircular 
wall at A. This is not exactly correct ; but let us suppose for the 
time being that Curtius's section is correct, and see to what it*will 
lead. He says the wall was one course higher than it now is. The 
courses of stone still in position are each about a metre and a half high. 
If this supposed course were in pkce, the steps, according to Curtius, 
would be three metres below the top of the wall. Now we have seen 
above that there is evidence of the same character for supposing 

^Curiius, Attische Siudien, No. i, p. 76. 
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that the wall was two courses higher, that there is for supposing it 
was one course higher. Thus the steps would be four and a half 
metres below the top of the circular wall at its lowest point. But the 
representation on Curtius*s section, that the steps are below the top 
of the semicircular wall at A, is not sustained by the levellings. These 
show that the rock immediately above and below the steps is respec- 
tively 1. 6 1 metres and 1.07 metres adm^^ the top of the semicircular 
wall at this point. But they show also that at the point ^Fon the 
wall due north of the bema the top of the wall is 2.32 metres above 
the rock below the steps. More than this, the rock which is marked 
Zis in the line of the wall and dressed smooth on top. If the wall 
were built up to the level of the top of this rock, the steps would lie 
4.90 metres below it. If, as has been suggested above, the smooth 
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PRE-PNYXIAN STEPS. 

upper surface of this rock may be taken as sufficient evidence that 
there was another course on the top of it, the top of the wall would 
be at least six metres above the level of the rock below the steps 
which Curtius found. One of his three supposed altars would come 
thus to stand on the top, of the hill, one on the face of it, and the 
thitd in a kind of pit. Certainly the most capricious whim of Zeus as 
to the altitude of his place of worship would thus be satisfied. If we 
assume that there was such an altar, we must also assume that there 
was a floor around it on which the people stood. Curtius supposes 
that the rock itself was dressed smooth and constituted this floor. But 
this cannot have been the case, since the rock below the ledges B 
and C is so rough that it could not have been so used if it had been 
exposed. A small amount of work on either side of his trench 
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would have convinced Curtius of this fact. His theory of the floor 
seems, therefore, untenable. ' If so, the reasonable course is to return 
to the old conclusion that the floor was level and at least as high as 
the top of the semicircular wall. This floor would be four or five 
metres above the three steps found by Curtius. This conclusion is 
very strongly supported by the nature of the three steps. As is seen 
from the figure on the preceding page, these steps are of a very 
irregular character. They are different in height, and their edges, as 
already stated, are much more rounded and irregular in appearance 
than those of the bema.^ 

We have not a word in favor of the supposition of those who 
build in their imaginations a high protection against wind and 
weather around the lower part of the Pnyx. Had there been such a 
structure, the Pnyx would have been out of harmony with the ancient 
simplicity with which it is said to have been arranged.* But while 
we admit the improbability of such a protection, to deny that the 
Pnyx has some of the important features of a theatre is not possible. 
It might even consistentiy be called an embryonic stone theatre. 
Leake sa3rs that the floor along the foot of the back wall inclines 
toward the angle where the bema stands, thus showing that origi- 
nally the entire plateau sloped toward this point, such being obviously 
the form most adapted to an assembly which stood or sat to hear 
an orator who stood on the bema.' It is more likely that the floor 
was level, or nearly so. That the auditors sat with their backs down a 
decided slope is an assumption not supported by a single well-grounded 
argument. It rests on another assumption, that either the earth 
which now covers the rock in the Pnyx or the sloping rock itself was 



Q. No doubt can exist in regard to the original purpose of these steps. They 
were cut in the native rock, at some time anterior to the construction of the 
semicircular auditory, in order to facilitate the ascent to the summit of the Pnyx 
hill. The rock is particularly steep and slippery at this point, and some such 
foothold was most desirable. That this ascent was in use for a long period before 
being covered with the earth of the terrace, beneath which they have been buried 
for twenty -three centuries or more, is evident from the smoothly worn surfaces of 
the treads. — J. T. C, 

^ G. G. Pappadopoulos in a paper entitled A^^os ircpl livvKSst published as a 
school programme from Tb *EK\y]viKh¥ ^Kxtud^vHipioir in Athens in 1S67, has de- 
scribed such a structure. 

2 Quoted by Welcker, Der Felsaltar^ u.s.w., p. 297 (33). 
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the original floor, neither of which suppositions seems to be suffi- 
ciently substantiated to warrant its acceptance. 

2. The area of the enclosure is not large enough to accommodate 
the number of persons that attended the civic assemblies of Attica. 

Welcker says simply that the place was too small, without giving 
the exact area. Wordsworth gives the area as " about twelve thou- 
sand square yards." * Curtius has given 2586 square metres as the 
area. Wordsworth's estimate is too large, and Curtius's too small. 
The area exclusive of the bema, according to Clarke's measurement, 
is 6240.5 square metres. Thus we see that there was ample room to 
accommo^te the assemblies which gathered here, which, as Leake 
and others think, numbered from 7000 to 8000 persons. 

3. The stone block in the angle of the back wall cannot possibly have 
been the bema of the Pnyx? If it were the bema^ it would need but 
one set of steps. As an altar it would need two^ that it might be 
ascended by ser^eral persons at the same time. Moreover, the Attic 
orators moved about but little during the delivery of their orations, and 
induced in few and no violent gestures. A large platform thus 
became entirely unnecessary. The bema was called in colloquial 
speech Ai^os, a word which is not applicable to such a stage as the 
bema, but to a single stone in the agora or to a small platform built of 
several blocks. Plutarch says that the Thirty Tyrants turned the bema 
so as to make it look away from the sea. This block certainly was 
never turned} 

We believe a careful study of the bema will lead to the conclusion 
that it can scarcely have been anything else than a tribune for a speaker. 
It is situated just where one would expect to find a speaker's stage in 
this enclosure. It is not where one would look for an altar, which 
would rather stand in the middle of the temenos, if this be a 
temenos. Such steps as we find here are no appendage of an altar. 

The altar at Olympia, with which Welcker compares it, had no such 
steps and was unlike it in every respect. The upper part of that altar 
was a heap of ashes, and Pausanias tells us (v. 13, 8) that the steps 
leading from the lower part of it to the top of the heap were in the 



1 Greece, Pictorial, Historical, and Descriptive, p. 214. 

* Christensen, Athens Pnyx, p. 95. 

• Welcker, Der FelsaUar des Hochsten Zeus, u.s.w., p. (300) 36. 
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ashes. It stood in the open temenos, the central object in a wide 
space of level ground. It must have presented an appearance widely 
different from the bema, which is overtopped by the hill against the 
side of which it stands and of which it is a part. The base of this 
altar, which was probably circular in form, was more than 40 feet 
wide, and the altar was 22 feet high — more than twice the height 
of the bema as it now stands. The bema is 9.67 metres in front, 
extends out to 6.37 metres from the wall, and is 3 metres high. 
The upper part of the altar at Olympia was in the centre of the 
platform on which it stood. The people thus looked up at the offer- 
ing from all points of the temenos. An offering on the bama would 
be lower than the feet of any one standing on the rock above the 
Pnyx. Around the altar of ashes at Olympia was a platform on which 
it stood, and this must have extended out as much as fifteen feet in all 
directions. On this animals were slain ; on the platform in front of the 
bema, which is only two metres wide, the space is too narrow to per- 
mit of any such ceremonies. Certainly the argument of likeness must 
fail here. Altars of a similar character to that of Olympia were dedi- 
cated to Hera on the island of Samos, and to Hera, Gaia, and Apollo 
at Thebes. These all consisted of ashes. At Olympia altars were 
also constructed of unburnt tiles. Often they were built of stone, 
and possibly filled in with earth.* The argument that the bema can- 
not have been a stage for a speaker because it has a superfluous flight 
of steps seems almost trivial. Certainly no Greek would have made 
anything so out of harmony and homely as it would have been with a " 
flight of steps on one side only. Again, it is unreasonable, as Bursian 
says, that the top of an altar should have been thus exposed to be 
stepped on by any one who might pass by, or that it should have 
been below the surface of the rock that was immediately at the rear 
of it. Christensen's answer to this, that the upper terrace was sacred, 
and that the people could not, therefore, have stepped from this ter- 
race upon the top of the bema, is ridiculous. There is an altar on 
this terrace, and however sacred the terrace might have been, people 
must have gathered around this altar. The sacred character of the 
upper terrace would not prevent people from standing on its rock 
floor any more than the supposed sacred character of the Pnyx would 



^ Guhl and Koner, Life 0/ the Greeks and Romans^ p. 59 of £ng. transl. 
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prevent the people from standing on the rock floor around the bema. 
As to the* top of the bema, nothing of any weight can be inferred 
from its present condition either for or against its use either as a 
stage or an altar. The comers are somewhat broken. Before this 
mishap befell it, it presented a flat top, 3.30 by 2.65 metres. A 
platform of this size and a metre high can scarcely justify VVelcker 
in speaking of it as of enormous size.^ 

Professor Joseph Torrey suggests that since the bema is a block 
of limestone, it is scarcely possible that it could have bedh used 
for a long period as an altar without showing the effects of fire. 

The passage in Plutarch about the turning of the l)€ma by the 
Thirty Tyrants is difficult to understand. Some have attempted to 
explain it ; others have rejected it as improbable. Stewart, Kinard, 
and some of the German archaeologists think that Plutarch related a 
story which he found current at Athens, without inquiring whether it 
was true or not. Gell thinks the upper terrace was the old Pnyx, 
and the lower one the Pnyx of the Thirty Tyrants.'^ Leake thinks 
there is every reason for believing " that Themistocles, by some tem- 
porary alteration, which has not lasted to the present time, turned 
the place to face the sea, in order to promote his design of giving 
the Athenians a taste for maritime affairs, contrary to their ancient 
prejudices; and that the Thirty Tyrants restored it to its former 
state. Or, supposing the existing remains to be of less ancient date, 
we should expect to find the bema as the last change had left it ; 
that is to say, turned as we now find it, towards the city."' Goettling 
thinks the block of rock marked / on the survey was the altar of Zeus 
Agoraeus, which is spoken of as being in the Pnyx. This he sup- 
poses was afterwards taken for a bema, and as the sea is visible 
from it and not from the bema in the Pnyx, so the story of the 



1 " Ungeheure Grcisse," Der Felsaltar, u.s.w., 37. 

R. This view is held also by the writer of these notes. It is certainly in 
accordance with all the facts recognized during the survey here presented. Com- 
pare note N, p. 242. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of the 
semicircular auditory having been constructed at some previous time. The Thirty 
Tyrants may not have been the (irst to place the speaker upon the block now 
called the bema, but may thereby have returned to a former custom, — as Leake 
supposes. — J. T. C. 

* Topography of Athens, p. 42. 
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turning of the bema by the Thirty may have come into circulation. 
Ross says : " If there is any truth in the story, Plutarcb can have 
meant no more than that the Thirty suspended the popular assemblies 
in the Dionysiac theatre, from which the sea could be seen, and re- 
moved them again to the Pnyx ; or he repeats a popular story by 
which he thought to tickle the ear of the public." Curtius says that 
this story was at all events abroad in Athens, and could not have 
become so unless the bema had been movable and capable of being 
turned around. Forchhammer says that Plutarch's story is absurd 
in the highest degree, and that he has taken a joke in earnest. 
Christensen says Plutarch's words do not necessarily mean more than 
that the speaker looked from the bema in the direction of the sea. 
The greatest difficulty in the way of accepting his words as a state- 
ment of fact lies in the circumstance noticed by Kinard, Leake, 
Forchhammer, and others, that there is no place in the city except 
the Acropolis from which the wall of Themistocles, of which there 
are considerable remains on the Pnyx Hill, would not have cut off 
the view of the sea.* In the face of this fact one is embarrassed to 
know what Plutarch meant by intimating that a bema ever existed 
which looked towards the sea. It is also strange that the supporters 
•of the altar theory use this passage to prove that the so-called Pnyx 
is not the true Pnyx, and yet propose locations for it still further 
removed from any point from which the sea is visible than the Pnyx 
itself. There is no possibility of seeing the sea from the site which 
Professor Curtius has selected for the Pnyx. As is true of many 
points in the topography of Athens, the Pnyx question must be dis- 
-cussed somewhat on the basis of cumulative evidence. When, there- 
fore, we place this passage in the scale against the passages quoted 
in the first part of this paper, it is fairly outweighed. 

4. The inscriptions found by Lord Aberdeen show that this was a 
place of worship dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos, 

This objection is fully answered by the following points which have 



S, It is by no means certain that the wall, marked / on the survey, would have 
entirely cut off the view of the sea from the higher bema : the so-called altar of 
the upper terrace (/ on plan). The exact position of this wall is now uncertain; if it 
stood as far down on the precipitous slope of the south-west as it is drawn on the 
present survey, — or perhaps a little further, — this difficulty would be entirely 
obviated. — J. T. C. 
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^eady been suggested by others : these inscriptions are generally 
admitted to date from a late period, that of the Roman emperors ; 
the inscriptions found by Ross north of the Acropolis indicate that 
the worship of Zeus Hypsistos was not confined to the Pnyx ; there 
is a lack of evidence that the Kpavaoi, who Curtius thinks inhabited 
the region of the Pnyx Hills, ever worshipped Zeus Hypsistos ; it is 
unsafe to assume that Hypsistos is the same as Hypatos ; there is no 
evidence that the tablets found by Lord Aberdeen were arranged 
with any reference to the statue which is supposed to have stood in 
the large niche in the back wall of the Pnyx, as one of the small 
niches has been destroyed in making the large one ; that a tradition 
of an ancient worship of Zeus was preserved here through the ages, 
and the worship resumed in later times in consequence of the tradition, 
is highly improbable, as Christensen suggests ; the names on the 
tablet found by Lord Aberdeen indicate that the tablets were set up 
by women of the lower classes ; if the worship of Zeus as a healer in 
this place had had a national character, he would in all probability 
have been worshipped under some other name than Hypsistos. 

5. The character of the so-called Pnyx is out of harmony with the 
•age of Attic oratory. 

This can scarcely be said of any part of the Pnyx except the semi- 
circular wall which supports the terrace at the lower side.^ The 
bema belongs manifestly to a later date than the remains of the 
rock-dwellings north-west of it on the Pnyx Hill. The semicircular 
wall is not so rude in structure as the walls of Tiryns, nor as many 
of the ancient walls that are to be seen in southern Italy, and would 
^eem, therefore, to belong to a later period than several writers on 
the topography of Athens have supposed. Goettling, as stated 
above, held the opinion that the circular wall is older than the bema 
and the rock-wall. 

After almost a month of work on the Pnyx Hill, during which time 
the blocks of the circular wall, the bema, and many details were 
measured many times, we came away with a strong impression that 
the work about the Pnyx has extended over a long period of time, 
and that while some of it was certainly done in remote antiquity, 
some belongs to a period much later than that of many specimens 

T. On this point compare note iV, p. 242. — J. T. C. 
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of Stone work to be found in Greece. In other words, we were 
convinced that pre-Pnyxian work is to be found about the Pnyx itself. 
To this we reckon the blocks of stone which stand on top of the 
hill at the south-west comer of the enclosure, the steps which dis- 
appear under the circular wall, and the three steps found below the 
bema by Curtius, as well as the dressing of the rock which Curtius 
noticed in the trench which he dug. The blocks at the south- 
west comer have been mentioned above as similar to those of the 
semicircular wall ; but in this place they are entirely out of harmony 
with their surroundings, and must have belonged to a wall such 
as Goettling suggests, or to something else of which we have no 
knowledge. The steps below the semicircular wall certainly existed 
before this wall was built, as they disappear under it. The steps 
which Curtius found, as we have seen from the description above, 
are lower, more rounded on the edges, and generally older in appear- 
ance, than those of the bema. In a line with the two large blocks 
of stone described above, near S on the survey, is another block, 
almost cubical in form and also marked " Wall." In a line with these 
three, in the " Cultivated Patch," between / and /^ on the survey, 
Goettling found another stone which has now disappeared, and which 
he took for a part of his supposed Pelasgic fortification. These 
large blocks, three of which are still in position, certainly belonged 
to some such wall as Goettling has supposed. Their line is out of 
harmony with everything about the Pnyx. They are all too far 
from the back wall of the Pnyx to have had any relation to it. They 
certainly were not put where they are to level up the irregularities 
of the top of this half of the back wall of the Pnyx, as some have 
seemed to assume. These rocks and the two sets of steps are evi- 
dence almost unmistakable that some very ancient structure has been 
remodelled in order to produce the Pnyx which we now see. Seen 
from this standpoint, the apparent lack of harmony between this 
stmcture and the general character of the age of Attic oratory may 
be better understood. . 

6. Ulriclis and others have urged that the bema in the so-called 
Pnyx cannot have been the tribune of the Attic orators, because this 
was a XxOo^, or movable stone, 

Ulrichs*s thought seems to have been that the word vcrpa would 
more accurately describe the so-called bema, as it is a large mass of 
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rock Still undetached from the native rock of the hill ; while the 
word XiBoi, which means rather a movable block of stone, could not 
be applied to it. But there seems to have been no fixed usage in 
regard to these words in connection with the bema. ircrpa, firjfM^ 
and Xii0o9 seem to have been used indifferently in speaking of it. In 
Aristophanes, Pac, v. 680, we find the words, ocrns icparei vvv rov 
kiOov Tclv V T^ IIvKvi. Again, EccUs, 104, \nro t^ \i9<^T(av vpirravitov 
KarayriKpv. In this and many other passages in Aristophanes the 
word Aii9o9 is used as synonymous with firjim. But in the Knights, 
V. 313, are the words Kairo ra>v irtrpwv avwOev Tois 4>6po\s OxrvvocKOirCL^* 

in which Cleon is represented, as said above, as watching the in- 
coming tributes as the tunny-fisher on the seashore watches the 
schools of fish. The tunny-fish are said to have been attracted by 
the warmth of the sun, and therefore to have appeared at the surface 
of the water, so as to render it possible for a fisher on a high look- 
out on the shore to direct others in surrounding them with the seine. 
This is the picture which Aristophanes has before his mind when 
speaking of Cleon in the Pnyx. Welcker thinks the word vtrpiav 
here used refers to. the rocks of the Pnyx in general,^ but this inter- 
pretation deprives the comparison of half its force. If Cleon in the 
Pn3rx bore any likeness to a fisher on a look-out on the seashore, he 
must have been on some elevated object, and the prominent one in 
the Pnyx was the bema. Raoul- Roche tte cites this passage to show 
that the bema was called ?rcrpa as well as kiOo^. He also rightly 
refers to £^. v. 780, to show that the word vrrpa was not limited in 
its use to large rocks, as it is here used in speaking of the seats on 
which the people sat. It may be noticed, too, that Dobree has r^s 
ircrpas for twv irerpwy in v. 313. Koch, in his note on this verse, 
says the bema was called indifferently /Srjfia, KlOo^, and trirpa. He 
refers in support of this statement to v. 956, which reads Xapo^ 
Kcxyjvm €iri irirpoi ^fjLrfyopG>v. This verse is what the Sausage-Seller 
says of the device on the ring which Cleon gives to Demos. The 
" gaping cormorant," which he says was represented on the ring, is 
meant as a reflection on the rapacity of Cleon. Commentators gen- 
erally so understand these words. If this be so, the other words, 
" haranguing upon a rock," will scarcely bear any other interpretation 



^ Wdcker, D^r Fehaltar, u.s.w., p. 301 (37). 
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than that they refer to Cleon haranguing the people from the 
beraa.* 

7. Welcker and Curtius have also made much of the blowing of the- 
north wind^ as against the Pnyx theory, 

Curtius says that the advocates of the Pnyx theory have been so- 
carried away with the thought of finding the place in which the popular 
assemblies of the ancient Greeks were held, that this and other un- 
favorable features of the so-called Pnyx for such assemblies have been 
overlooked. How severely the north wind sometimes blows over 
the Pnyx Hill we learned from experience, but there seems to be no 
solution of this difficulty. The climate has changed in some respects, 
but it is scarcely possible that the wind blew less hard in ancient 
times than now. If this be not true, the Greeks must often have held 
their assemblies in the wind. The site which Curtius and Welcker 
ascribe to the place of assembly is but little less exposed to the north 
wind than the so-called Pnyx. If fix)m extant remains of structures 
built for purposes similar to those of the Pnyx any principle could be 
established as to their location or the relative position of speaker and 
audience, this argument would gain importance. But, judging from 
the theatres of which remains still exist, the Greeks seem to have 
had no rule about this matter. The Dionysiac theatre faces the 
south, the one at Argos looks toward the east, that at Nauplia 
toward the north-north-west, and that at Megalopolis to the north. 
Other theatres as well as stadia show that the Greeks constructed 
such places of assembly with little or no regard to wind and weather. 
If the Pnyx could be located on the south slope of a hill, the protec- 
tion which Curtius feels is necessary for the place of assembly would 
be secured, but this is scarcely possible ; it must have been some- 
where on the north-east slope of the Pnyx Hills. These are all 
about equally exposed to the wind. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice but two points more. The 
first is the use which Curtius is forced by his location of the Pnyx to 
make of the passage in Plutarch's Theseus in regard to the battle of 
the Amazons. The camp of the Amazons was on the Areopagus 
(Aesch. Eumen, 685). Before the battle began, they were so arrayed 



^ See note on this verse in Droysen's translation of Aristophanes, Berlin, 1838; 
Ribbeck's edition of the Knights, Berlin, 1867; Hickie's note on this verse in his 
translation of Aristophanes, London, 1881. 
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that their left wing extended to the Areopagus, near which the Ama- 
zoneum, a temple which commemorated the battle, also stood. Their 
right wing extended to the Pnyx (irpo? rrjv HyuKa) . The conformation 
of this region can be readily learned from a map. North-east of the 
Pnyx Hills, stretching along their foot, is a depression which separates 
them from the Acropolis and Areopagus, which are on the opposite 
side. A low ridge extends across this depression from the Acropolis 
to the Pnyx Hill. The camp of the Amazons was north-west of this 
low ridge, and the new site which Curtius assigns to the Pn)rx is on 
the south-east of it. If the Pnyx was situated where it is usually sup- 
posed to have been, it will be seen that the battle line of the Amazons 
extended across the depression almost at right angles. If the Pnyx 
was situated where Curtius thinks it was, we stretch their line of battle 
inordinately, and make it extend not only along the lowest part of 
the depression, but also over this low ridge, a distance of between a 
quarter and a half a mile. Plutarch tells us, further, that the battle 
took place in the open ground near the so-called temple of Theseus, 
which was still north of where the line would stand if we locate the 
Pnyx in the usual place. If we accept Curtius's site of the Pnyx, we 
must suppose that the Athenians, who, Plutarch says, made their 
attack from the Museum, drove the Amazons nearly half a mile before 
the two armies reached the battle-field proper. But this cannot have 
been the case, as Plutarch tells us in the same connection that in the 
first onset the Amazons were victorious and drove the Athenians back 
to the temple of the Eumenides, which stood at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, between it and the Areopagus. Plutarch then says that an attack 
was made on their right wing by persons who made the attack from 
the Palladium, Ardettus, and the Lyceum, and that the Amazons 
were driven back to their camp, many of them being killed. To 
this part of the passage Curtius, as has been pointed out by Bursian,^ 
does violence by substituting /e// wing where Plutarch says righf wing. 
If we accept the usual site of the Pnyx, the place where the line stood 
at first is quite near the open space in which Plutarch says the battle 
took place and in which the graves of the fallen were to be seen. We 
are also relieved of the supposition that the Amazons adopted the 
queer tactics of closing a valley or depression by stretching their line 
along the lowest part of it. Notwithstanding Curtius's view, we must 

1 Liierarisches Centralblatty No. 30, p. 712 (1863). 
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Still retain this as one of the most valuable passages in fixing the site 
of Pnyx. It points plainly to the usually accepted place. 

We must further disagree with Curtius, in regard to the mass of 
rock left in the south-east comer of the Pnyx. It bears, as we have 
seen above, all the marks of a piece of unfinished work. Why should 
not the Greeks make their " Gotter Markt," as Curtius calls the Pnyx, 
uniform in shape in the two corners ? What reason can be given for 
putting the official persons, whom he supposes to have stood on it, 
away here in the corner, more than a hundred and seventy feet away 
from the supposed altar and a hundred feet from the large niche in 
which the statue of Zeus is supposed to have stood ? If this is a stage 
for officials to stand on, why cut it loose from the rock of the hill ? 
If this precaution were taken with a stage for men to stand on, why 
not bestow the same attention on the altar of Zeus the Highest, 
for the so-called bema which Curtius takes for an altar is still attached 
to the hill? Further, how does it happen that the cut or trench 
by which this supposed stage is separated from the common rock 
is cut down to the level of the lower step of the bema? This cut 
is just wide enough for a man to work in, and is in some places 
six or seven feet deep. It is cut in with a manifest view to the 
saving of labor. The sides of it are left perfectly smooth. Thus 
when the mass of rock was removed, the back wall would present 
a smooth surface, and the blocks into which the mass mi^ht be 
broken would on one side need no further dressing before being laid 
up in the wall, if they were to be used for such a purpose. Why so 
deep, if the intention was to produce a simple line of separation ? ^ 

Several other points of more or less interest in regard to the Pnyx 
will be omitted, as they do not materially affect the principal point 
under consideration. 

We have tried to present the question fairly ; and we have found 
that, while we cannot say with absolute certainty that the so-called Pnyx 
is the real Pnyx, the evidence taken collectively is strongly in favor of 
this conclusion. 



U. On the constructive character of these masses of rock remaining in the 
south-eastern corner of the auditory, see note N^ p. 242, and note O^ p. 244. — 
J.T.C 
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NOTES ON ATTIC VOCALISM. 



In these notes I have considered the most important questions 
relating to the pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs in Attic, 
and the changes they underwent during the Attic period. The chief, 
almost the only, testimony to be profitably consulted in these ques- 
tions is that of inscriptions of good date, principally those of Attica. 
I have been able to examine the bulk of those which are of service, 
including those contained in the C /. A., those in Kaibel's collection, 
and many which have appeared in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique, in the *A(?i;vcttoi/, in HermeSy and in a few other collec- 
tions. For nearly all statistics, however, I am indebted to the 
Grammatik der Atiischen Inschriften of Meisterhans (Berlin, 1885). 
I have also made free use of Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen ; 
Herwerden, Lapidum de Dialecto Attica Testitnonia ; Dittenberger, 
in HermeSy VI., XV., and XVII. ; Saalfeld, Lautgesetze der Griech- 
ischen Lehnworter im Lateinischen ; and G. Meyer, Griechische 
Grammatik (Leipzig, 1886) ; besides authorities not bearing directly 
on questions of phonetics. This paper, it is hoped, may contribute 
something toward the settlement of certain disputed points, and 
possibly suggest one or two new Aeories worth consideration. 

I. The E-Group. 

The early Attic alphabet had five vowel-signs, — A, E, I, 0, Y. 
Thus all the <f-vowels were represented by E, and all the ^-vowels 
by 0. The lonians of Asia Minor, who in literary development were 
in advance of the other Greek tribes, and may have enjoyed a keener 
grammatical sense, were the first to feel the need of a further dis- 
tinction, and to employ the Phoenician symbol Chet or ^a} (H) 
as a vowel. It had served to represent the " rough breathing " ; it 

1 Not until post-classical times written for ^-ra with smooth breathing. 
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now Stood for the long ^-vowel, heard e^, in 3^fu>¥, oucii;, which had 
arisen in Ionic from original a-Mx, stood usually, moreover, for the ab- 
original ?, heard e.g. in /x)J, TiOrjfu, diro^an/rc. The latter vowel belongs 
purely to the ^-group, and we may suppose, on etymological grounds 
alone, that it did not in any degree incline toward a in sound. This 
supposition is made a certainty by the evidence of inscriptions of 
Keos and Naxos graphically distinguishing this ^-sound from its 
younger cousin. In these inscriptions the Ionic rj, equivalent to a 
modified d, is found represented by the Chet ( H ) ; the universal and 
aboriginal rf by its old sign E. Thus we find on monuments of Keos 
KHA[o,'], MHTEPA, TPIHK05[rc£a]; but ME (=/x>}), [cjTTI- 
BAEMATI (cVt)SXi7/«iTt), KAEN[o]rENE^ (KXcii^oycV), ANE- 
0EKEN {av€0rfK€v). The distinction is consistently carried through 
with hardly an exception. On a stone of Naxos we have, perhaps, a 
corresponding distinction between the aboriginal c common to all 
dialects, and the presumably broader or more guttural c arising, only 
in the Ionic branches of the language, fi-om a. While the aboriginal 
€ has its usual sign, the Ionic t is written with the same sjrmbol ( B ) 
which is used for the Ionic 17, and we encounter the forips AEINO- 
AIKBO (A€ii^o8:k€co), A/^HON ((U[A]€W).» Thus the fact is 
established, that from the prehistoric date of its origin, at least until 
some time during the classical period, the Ionic rj did not diverge so 
widely from its parent-sound a as to become totally identified with 
the aboriginal rj. That the ?-sound arising in the various dialects from 
contracted ac and ca was of the same character, lying between a and 
i proper, is suggested by a comparison of such contractions as opaa-Oai^ 
d/jyo?, with iviKTi (etc) ; or, to show that the same relation held good 
in the formation of Attic, compare Sara, evSca, with a\rf$rj (eci) , and 
aXia with xp^ayj (ed).* It is worthy of notice in this discussion that, 
while there is no positive evidence of the continuance of this dis- 
tinction between a broad and a narrow 17 during the Attic period, 



^ The sound was probably identical with that arising from contraction of cA 
and, in new Ionic Greek, of &e. 

2 Dittenberger, in Hermes^ XV. p. 225 seqq. Perhaps, however, we should 
read AfivoSUtiM, aXA^wi'. The inscriptions are of an early period. 

' So adjectives like c^^v^s , ixXc^s, 671^^, probably underwent, during the fourth 
century, a gradual change of neut. pi. from -o to -% On a stone of 357-354 B.c 
are found both 671a and byiff^ (as neut. pi.). 
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there are yet some indications of this even in the later phases of the 
dialect. I am inclined to regard the now authentic forms iti^, n^cif, 
Uis, iriOti^, etc., as a proof that aboriginal 17 held a slightly different 
place in the vowel-series from Ionic rj, which was at no time confused 
with € (€t). The form MOrf^ slipped into cn'^eis in the new Attic 
orthography as naturally as PaxriXrj^, on the lips of later Athenians, 
became ^aoriX^U, or as rtOrfKa was changed, at a still later time, 
to re^ciKa. The laws of analogy, than which no formative principle 
is piore marked in the development of the Attic dialect, would as 
surely have produced torcts, To-Tct, had the Ionic ,17 of io-Trjfii been 
identical in sound with the vowel heard in rO^-qfjn,, hjiu, ^ocriA^?, etc.* 
These indications, together with the facts that Attic was a direct out- 
come of Ionic, and that the distinction was so marked in the latter 
dialect as to call, in some localities, for graphical representation, leave 
little doubt that it continued to exist at least into the fourth century 
B.C. To define exactly the pronunciation of the Ionic 77 would, of 
course, be impossible. We may assume with much plausibility that 
it lay between the a of English bad and the German a. The other 
17, which in nearly all cases is grammatically related to € and belongs 
purely to the ^-group of vowels, was not essentially different from the 
long Italian e as pronounced at the present time. It should be kept in 
mind that whatever may have been its origin, an -q was always an open 
vowel : * in other words, no vanishing or /-sound was heard after it, 



^ Though these changes were all occasioned by analogy, they could not have 
occurred but for a close resemblance between the vowel-sounds interchanged. 
Thus htrra, XP^^* ^rcSi^pa, were shaped after the corresponding uncontracted 
inflections; iiroUis suggested iriStis just as ir6\tts suggested fiaffi^eis, and as 
«Lra (Meyer, Gr. 71) supplied a reason for writing r46etKa. This principle could 
not, however, effect violent phonetic changes; it worked by stealth, not by force, 
and practised its deception only with such nearly equivalent sounds as d and 
Ionic ri, or e and aboriginal ri. 

^ The sound produced by the lengthening of e and contraction of ee was at Brst 
written universally E : the designation El appears first among the lonians, the 
Corcyreans, and Locrians; while the mass of the Dorians wrote E, and afterwards H. 
That the vowel was sounded differently in Doric and Ionic appears not to have 
been proved. The same may be said of Old-Doric w for ov. (So also Doric r&fxSy 
for rovfi6v, etc.) The difference was, perhaps, only an orthographic one, and the 
Dorians kept, for the most part, the spellings with % w, until Ionian influence 
caused them gradually to disappear. This seems to me a simpler explanation 
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except, of course, where this is added, as in the diphthong rjt. This is 
demonstrated by the entire absence of any confusion between rj and 
TfL in inscriptions of good date. The character of the tj is con- 
veniently illustrated by the well-known verse : 6 5* rjklOLo^ <os irpopd- 
TLov Prj ^Yj Acywv fia&tCci (Cratinus), on which the E. M. has the 

gloss : I3rj' TO fUfiTfTLKOV T^? TU)V irpopdnav c^tov^? • ov\i. Pal Xiytrai 

'Attiko>5. The form Pal is the natural rendering of the same sound 
in later times, when at had usurped the pronunciation originally 
belonging to ?;. Thus also before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Boeotians, with whom the process of vowel-degeneration 
was more than a century in advance of that of the other dialects, 
borrowed the new vowel-sign rj from their Ionian neighbors to serve 
in place of at, which in Boeotia had already ceased to be a diphthong. 
The at, as is well known, has continued to the present day to be 
sounded in Greece as it was at that time in the most corrupt of the 
dialects. 

Two of the ^-sounds long continued to be represented by E after 
17 began to be used as a vowel-sign in Attica, — namely, €, and 
the long vowel arising from its " compensative " lengthening, or from 
the contraction of €€. This will be called, for convenience, c or 
long €. That it had a narrower sound than 77, and was in fact a 
closed or quasi -diphthongal vowel, is indicated by its graphical con- 
fusion, soon after the year of Eucleides, with the diphthong ei. It 
was felt to be (as its functions show) qualitatively equivalent to ?, 
and was thus during a long period written with the same symbol, 
From this it may be inferred that c had also a sharp or closed sound, 
rather like the e of Italian venti than like the short e of our own 
language. 

We are thus able to distinguish, in the Ionic dialects, four or five 
^-vowels, with three degrees of divergence from a : a broad y) arising 
from d (as in ohcvq, viki/o-cd), perhaps its corresponding short (as in 
oAAcojv, vecus) ; an aboriginal and narrower rj (as in ^c/JXi/ko, drcAi/s) ; 



than to suppose (with G. Meyer, Gr. 69) an actual phonetic modification of an 
open ^-vowel to 6 first consummated in Ionic and afterwards in Doric. Had such 
a thing occurred in these dialects (as it certainly did in Thessalian), it should 
have affected all the ^-sounds of this class, and resulted in forms like xp^^^^f*^* ^^^ 
XpitTi^oSf iOciKc for XdriKf^ etc. 
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.and, finally, the closed I and c (as in ^cWo9, 0€i^). Until the year 
of Eucleides these vowels were all generally written in Attica with 
the one symbol E. After that year the H came into general use for 
the long open ^-sounds. By the year 380 the long c was nearly 
always written « ; the vowel and the diphthong gradually ceased to 
be distinguished. Two opposite theories have been advanced in 
explanation of this orthographical change : the first, that the long c 
slowly approached the diphthong in sound (the latter remaining the 
same), becoming more and more closed, until finally the /-element 
became so prominent as to give the vowel a diphthongal character. 
This was the first and apparently simplest explanation;^ it will be 
shown, however, that the converse change was in reality what took 
place, — the diphthong, namely, became simplified until its pronun- 
ciation scarcely differed from that of i.* It is not necessary to 
believe that the diphthong became absolutely identical with the vowel 
during the Attic period : it certainly did not become so at the time 
of their earliest graphical confusion in the fifth century. Were this 
the case, we should expect to find it, during its transition, written 
frequently with the simple vowel-sign E. The rarity of this indicates 
that ci did not entirely lose its diphthongal character, — rather that it 
approached so near the simple vowel in pronunciation as to make 
the Attic ear conscious, as it were by involuntary comparison, of a 
slight vanish or /-sound which had always existed in the i itself, and 
thus cause this to be written diphthongally. To establish this con- 
•clusion it is necessary to show that i did not vary in sound during 
the classical time. 

Nearly all evidence as to the relations of i and a must, of course, 
be sought in the post- Euclidean inscriptions. In these we find many 
indications that « no longer necessarily represents a diphthongal 
sound, and that c, on the other hand, is as much a monophthong as 
in earlier time. 

A. Confusion of c and «. When « begins to be generally written 
for €, we find it written also frequently for c before another vowel. 
The true explanation of this is a most simple one : a slight /-sound 
will naturally insert itself after an ^-sound followed by a vowel, the 



^ Proposed by Dietrich, who was the first to treat the subject. Cf. also Blass, 
u4ussprnc/ie, pp. 26 seqq. 

^ This is the view now generally taken. Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 69, 115. 
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result being an ^ with a more or less perceptible vanish, but not a 
diphthongal sound, this being impossible to a short vowel. Thus, in 
this case at least, « must stand for a simple sound which had long been 
written €, the change being easily accounted for by the increasingly 
monophthongal character of the genuine €i ; so that c, i, « now meant 
much the same vowel-sound, — a narrow ^-sound with a slight vanish.^ 
The change undergone by the diphthong consisted in the comparative 
suppression of its second element.* The same thing will be shown 
to have happened in the case of ov. Examples* of « for c before 
vowels are: Scouvrai, 119 (about 340) ; lSpv<r€uo^ twice, 168 (330) ; 
KtTtctW, ibid.;* a^ioxp^ua, 578 (after 340);* elavrov, 115, p. 13 
(after 350); eiav, 14, p. II (387); nAa)^€t[as] (originally with 
diphthongal «, but cf. IIAco^s, etc., ibid.), or IIAco^eui?, for -Ow, 570 ; 
etc. These spellings are discussed by Herwerden,* who remarks 
that they are not found in inscriptions later than the early part of the 
third century B.C. The cause of this is obvious : « was after that 
time no longer qualitatively equivalent to c, but had begun to feel the 
influence of itacism.^ 

^ It is remarkable that no sooner had graphical distinctions between the various 
a- and t-vowels begun to be thought necessary by the Athenians than the real 
distinctions began to be obliterated by phonetic decay. 

3 The simplification of the diphthongs in Latin was nearly complete at the 
date of the earliest literary monuments we possess in that language. That c could 
have taken the contrary course, and been diphthongized, is against all analogies 
presented by the history of phonetic decay. It has been supposed by Blass and 
others that the itacism of ei resulted from an increasing preponderance of its 
i-element. This, however, seems quite incompatible with the confusion of ei and 
6, ?, 171. 

' All of a good time (between 387 and 329). Nearly all will be found in 
Meisterhans, Gr. pp. 21 seqq. Those here cited are from C. I. A., II. i. 

^ As gen. pi. of Kiricvs. We should, of course, expect Kiriwv, but the rule is 
not absolute even in the best time. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. pp. 56 seq. 

^ &{ioxp«^r> Kohler. But this is perfectly analogous to the other cases of et 
written for e, and the accent should therefore not be changed. So in II. 872, 
KoXAt/Tc(cs must be read, not KoAAvrcIes. In Acu07((pov, 553 (circa Eucl. ann.), 
perhaps the earliest instance of this inaccuracy, we have ci written for an Ionic e. 

• Lapidum de Dial. Alt. Testimonial pp. lb, li. 

^ The forms iytiytqi for iviyicp, etc., frequent between 373 and 332 (v. Meisterh., 
p. 89), apparently on the analogy of Ion. ivtiicp, show that the same confusion 
could exist before a double consonant when, as before vowels, quantity could not 
be aflfected by the interchange. 
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On the other hand, E continues to be written occasionally for e 
until the latter part of the fourth century,* — an improbable ortho- 
graphical survival, had i become in any degree diphthongal. This 
occurs most frequently in the word ci?, which is equally written « 
when a consonant follows ; the prosodial treatment of the preposition 
in Comedy makes it certain that in mature Attic the longer form had 
entirely superseded the shorter. The spellings i onyXr; and €i cmjAjy 
for cV tmyXjy^ are interesting as showing that the syllable -cvs became 
-€5 in rapid utterance as Well in Attic of the fourth century as at far 
earlier periods of the Greek language. 

B. Confusion of i with 77. That i had in no degree become diph- 
thongal in the fourth century is further testified by its interchange- 
ableness,in certain cases, with the open ^-vowel. Thus between 378 
and 324 the nominative plural ending of nouns in -cvs was suffering a 
gradual change from -^5 to -sU : during this time we find both spell- 
ings even in the same inscription.* Perhaps the difference in these 
cases is a merely orthographic one ; for the frequent spellings -c'cs,. 
-07s,* -€t€9,* of this same termination show clearly enough how easy 
to an Athenian ear was the confusion, at this time, between I, «, and 
the narrow (or aboriginal) 17. The augmented forms of cpyo^o/xai 
furnish another example of this, beginning interchangeably with ei- 
or rj- during the fourth century. Here, again, the difference was 
probably only in the spelling. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that in Attic this confusion of € and r) is only occasional, — the two 
vowels were at no time properly equivalents, and the contractions 
producing them are quite different. Plurals in -rjs are, of course, 
not from contracted -ec?, but from -^c? ; for the dual of yci'os, yevr} is 
as much a violation of Attic as yeVcc* Yet, were we in possession 

^ The latest examples are perhaps II. 804 A, 13, 33, 4s rh and &xod<&(r€if. 

211.86(376-365); 553(403). 

' Ai€iSf KapOau7Sf 'Effriai^s, XaKKi[d^s], II. 1 7 (378); Kvda0ripatuSf Uaiavi^Sy 
865 (after 4CX>); ['Afia(\ayr€it7[s], \\vaKai7js, et al., ICX)6 (bef. 350); v. Meisterh.,. 
p. 56. 

* Cf. -kK(7is for 'K\^s, even in the fourth century, Meisterh., p. 57. *A'ypv\4ri5,, 
1. 338 (408); ['AAa]t^e*, KoAA[i;]t^€j, *riyat€€s, beside Bar^j, II. 870 (circa 350). 

* koAAi/re/es, beside *A\aif7s, etc., 11. 872 (341), etc. Cf. Meisterh., p. 55. 

* <rif«XE, II. 652 A, 24; ^€vyEy id. B, 26. it6\ri (Isoc. 8, 116), <f>i<rv (Plat. J^fp. 
410 e), and similar forms, if genuine, are the result of a desire to differentiate the 
dual from the dat. sing, when the diphthong ti had become identical in sound 
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of all Attic inscriptions of the fourth century, we might well find that 
stonecutters had, in the absence of any orthographic standard, here 
and there written a-KiXtf and (riceA.cc for o-iccXc, just as they wrote 
XoAAiT^ for XoAAitSt/?, and *A\at€€9 for *AXa^9. As it is, however, in 
view of the unparalleled elaborateness of the Greek vowel-system, the 
comparative infrequency of such errors bears witness to the mar- 
vellous accuracy of the Attic ear. 

It is thus evident from the interchangeableness of c, «, with c, €€, tf, 
in the fourth century, that i was not changed, in pronunciation as in 
writing, to «, but that, conversely, the diphthong must have become 
simplified until its symbol coulci represent both sounds. This degra- 
dation began eai:lier, and was more quickly consummated, where ct 
was followed by a vowel — a well-known instance is the word Soipeidy 
later Attic Swpca.^ This change is only a manifestation of one of the 
most important laws of Attic speech, — that law by which a semi- 
vocal t is avoided through the dropping of i between almost any pair 
of vowels. As ct before vowels becomes c at a very early date,^ so 

words like cXata, KXatia, IlctpateJ?, aroid, ttoul, vio?, yeyowla, lose their 

* by the best Attic usage. The same principle is observed in all 
erases where final l occurs, as in KajAoi, o\nn)(iapioi, ;(0Mra)9, rf^KKXyja'tq^ 
TunnovTi,,^ But the degradation of diphthongal «, independently of 
this law, is illustrated by the equal corruption of rji to ct or c during 
the fourth century. 

Confusion of rji with c and ct. Not long after the year of Eucleides, 
and simultaneously with the falling together of c and ct, the diphthong 
r;t becomes interchangeable with these. After 375, such forms as 
ttoXtj for TToAct, jSouAct for fiovXjj, grow frequent ; for ypiOtf is found 

with €. Probably the dual of ir6\is in Attic was ir6K€ (ir(JA€i) ; if ir6\fi arose by 
contraction, its parent form was not ir6K€f, but ir6Kri€. 

^ Older and newer forms are sometimes found side by side, as SooptlaVf St^pedy, 
II. I ^ (circa Eucl. ann.), lepras, Uptias, 573 S (circa 350?); the difference in these 
cases is, of course, merely orthographic, ct and c standing alike for a simple closed 
/-sound. Cf. Meisterh., p- 19 and notes. 

2 Cf. AiVca, I. 478 (sixth century); ricXcarai, 230 (450), AiVcwrai, 234 (446); 
r^kfos, IV. 3 (before 444); Ncc(v8pca, I. 240 (440); BpvWtavoif 247 (432); 
*Ak(oireK€€7, 184 (412) ; 'AcSpea, 324 (408); frpvrav4op twice, 11. I b (c. Eucl. ann.), 
iVpco, IV. 553 «, 3 (fourth century). 

8 So there is every reason to write in Attic Towrwt, 4Kuyoi, etc., in place of 
the unpronounceable rom-tptf iKfivoit 
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<ipiOriy and cTirct for ctin;. Tribal names like 01177^, -iq^Sov (not Oin/is, 
-nySos, as commonly edited), are equally spelt -et?, -et^o?. Hetero- 
clitic datives from proper nouns in -79 occur, as Ilewn^ctSci for -hrj} 
The inscriptions of various dialects give indications that the /-element 
was weaker and sooner lost in the case of ^t than of the other like 
diphthongs. Moreover, the pronunciation of i/t was facilitated by 
the shortening of -q before / ; thus it became a simple closed ?-sound 
not widely different from I? Indeed, E can be written for i/t \ thus 

;(aAic[o^j7]ic€ avri {-Orficg avrj, II. 6 1, C 358). Conversely, firfvwri^ 

(nom. pi.) is spelt /iwyvvcn/ts in 572 (circa Eucl. ann.).* In short, we 
have examples of « put for rji, rfi for « and for e, and c for tjl. The 
two diphthongs a and rft had become almost indistinguishable from 
each other and from c. Two important inferences can be drawn 
from this : first, that the phonetic decay of « did not, as has been gen- 
•erally assumed (and as* was the case in Latin), consist in a gradually 
increasing preponderance of its /-element, but in a gradual loss of the 
distinctness of each separate element, so that « became a close ? not 
more diphthongal than c. Second, that this change had been nearly, 
if not quite, consummated before the end of the Attic period.* 



1 Wecklein, Cur. Epigr.y p. 63; Herwerden, Lap. Test.y pp. 5, 6. Perhaps 
the confusion of datives hastened that of accusatives, and finally that of genitives. 
By the beginning of the third century the false analogy has given the declension 
of a-stems to s-stems of proper nouns throughout. Perhaps in this, as in many 
things, Xenophon's usage anticipated the common dialect, and we should, with 
the manuscripts, give him such forms as ^wKpdrriy for Attic ^wKftdrri, etc. 

* The shortening of 17 before i (cf. Dittenberger in Hermes, XVII. 37) is 
•confirmed by the analogy of other diphthongs ; ydvs, e^., became vavs, as other- 
wise the Attic form must have remained wjuj. (G. Meyer, Gr. 118, 298.) Cf. 
KuyuoiVia for Kw/xy^ia, Kaibel, £p. Gr. 38. 

' Other examples are : irSKft, II. 25 (before 376?); 0ov\e7, 38; Tpox^e[«], 
96^€i (subj.), 49; Oiveis, 55; xft^oH'fti, four times, beside -^kc, 61; 6[voi]xO€t, 
rapaffK[fva](Tdf7f id.; [ypafifi]a(rf, §[7] for if, 90; tc?, avrci, etc.; Ti,tt^<rct, trrf 
^ayc&0-cf (subj.); so 8okc7, twice; elp^Sri, 114; [9f]v6i, 125; ar-fi^ei \t$lp€i, 147; 
.ffvm€\c(r0§7, vapa\d0ti, vrufuiTlfftt, 167; AlytTZos, 168 (and 'ApKrrefSift, etc., for 
riiSris after ^ad) ; rptaicoore?, 180; ^opre?, 577; c7, passim (= if ) ; «$56fi(it ivdrei, 
id.; ityaOe? r^ci, re? <pu\t7, 564; cktci Kal ^eKdrti, 175^ (Add. et Corrig.); iupiu, 
5733 (id.). The list may be easily extended by reference to the C. I. A., II. 
These citations are enough to show that analogy, in this case, has nothing to do 
with the changed spelling. 

* In the fourth century, T?t is found (in C. L A., II. i ; v. Meisterh., Gr. p. 18) 
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2. The 0-Group. 

The history of this class of vowels presents a close analogy to that 
of the ^-group; and with the advance of epigraphical study, this 
analogy will probably be found more complete than it has heretofore 
been deemed. In the relations of o, 5, w, ov to one another, the 
changes which took place during the Attic period were similar and, 
in general, synchronous with those undergone by the vowels already 
discussed. Thus, in the earlier Attic monuments, the character 
does duty for o, 5, <o,^ while the labial diphthong corresponding to ct 
is consistently distinguished from those sounds by the sign OY.* 
The vowel 6 is related etymologically to o precisely as c to c ; that is, 
it is produced by the doubling, or the "compensative" lengthening, 
of r, also (in the Ionic dialects) by the contraction of oe, and in 
Attic of €0. The diphthong ov, on the other hand, can arise only by 
contraction of o + u (or o + f) . From the Attic inscriptions we can 
prove its existence in the words aKoXovOo^^ cnrovSi; {ablaut from 
Kz\^v0-, oTTcvS-), fiov^ ()SoF-s), '^vviov ', perhaps in ov, ovrof;,^ So- 
long as it continued diphthongal, its sound must have been equivalent 
to o + V, each vowel being distinctly pronounced, but coalescing with 
the other in so far that the combination was monosyllabic. The 
vowel o must originally have had a closed ^-sound (like English o in 
rosf) , the labial counterpart of i. About the same time that c begins- 
to be written ct, the writing ov for 5 also becomes common.* co, like 
>/, comes into general use after the year of Eucleides. The treatment 
of 5 in Doric is quite analogous to tliat of e; so w becomes 6 in 
Thessalian as r) becomes c.* As I and €t were finally merged in an 



written HI 391 times; El, 118 times: but in the third, 17/, I, and ei are, for the most 
part, represented by the same symbol El. Afterwards the confusion becomes less 
common, as 771 loses its iota, and ex begins to suffer itacism. 

^ A for w, however, sometimes appears during the fifth century. 

* With a few exceptions. Cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 30. 

^ So in their compounds and derivatives, and in words formed like oVros, ro^ 
ovTos, TJiKiKovros, etc. Also (as shown by inscriptions in other dialects) in /Spov- 
Kos, Sovpoff Kovipos, (ov66s, arpovOos. Another ablaut oj is seen in the epic 
eiX^Aov^a (iXevB-^, while iaro6pas= iir«J-Fpay. 

* In the case of the change is completed somewhat later than with c. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 3. 

^ See note ^, page 5. iht^ov for idi8a> is in like manner comparable with irlSet, 
7ec for iriOrif Xrj. In each case an open vowel becomes dosed by the unconscious 
action of analogy. 
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/-sound in the decadence of the language, thus o and ov became 
alike = u. 

That 5 and ov were not yet, in the fourth century, identical sounds, 
is strongly indicated by this fact, — that while ov is written diphthon- 
gaily (with a few scattered exceptions; v. Meisterh., Gr, p. 30), 6 
continues often represented by the simple : preferentially so, indeed, 
until about 360. This is exactly what might be expected when ov 
is still diphthongal, but weakening toward a simple closed ^-sound, 
so that the vowel having this sound will begin to be written as the 
diphthong. Were ov = 2^ at this time, o remaining a closed ^-sound, 
then would surely not be so frequently written ov ; whereas, on the 
very simple hypothesis that the case of o ov is just like that of c c, 
the exceptions (o for ov and ov for o) serve only to illustrate and 
vindicate the main facts. In spite of this it has been generally sup- 
posed that the degradation of these sounds to a simple u took place 
as early as the end of the fifth century. This is inferred chiefly from 
the Boeotian inscriptions, which present ov for v from this time on. 
The vowel-system was, of course, hopelessly corrupt in Boeotia 
already ; and it is instructive that most of the changes it had suffered 
exactly anticipate those which occur later throughout the dialects, 
ov had, in Boeotia, already become = u^ while v retained this same 
sound ; clearly, in Attic the nearest approach to the pure ^-sound 
must in any case have been ov, since Attic v was becoming = u \ thus 
the desire to write each vowel-sound as the Athenians wrote it, led to 
ov for V in Boeotia. This new orthography had obtained at a time 
when, in Attica, was still generally used for o, 5, co, and occasionally 
even for av. Indeed, in one or two cases <i> is found for ov and 6} 
Crases like /aov (/uum 6), wpovpovXeva-eu are a yet clearer indication 
that o, ov were, in Attic, still ^-sounds.' 

That o ever approximated to an ^-sound, even in post-classical 
times, is more than doubtful. It has been assumed partly to account 



^ I. 358, AfuKoXo^iiu (before 444), 930, S; $€& (after 444); II. 572, roi&rov 
(after Eucl.). 

^ /xov, Ar. Eq.y 1 237; wpovfio^\tvir(v, II. 57^. Cf. also oirov (for 5tov), II. 
578, 30. There can be little doubt that throughout the Attic period ov, oc, co 
commonly ran into b in daily utterance, whether by contraction or crasis, and 
that the Athenians did not care to distinguish the four sounds. Cf. also Meisterh., 
-Cr. p. 33, on BtO' and 6ov. 
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for the continued representation of ov, 6 by the simple when these 
sounds had by supposition become = u} Blass infers this change in 
the o by its frequent transliteration with Latin u. It is most uncom- 
mon to find it confounded with ov in inscriptions of the Romaife 
period, and the vowel has at this day in Greece the same sound which, 
so far as we can gather, it had at the time of Pericles and at that of 
Homer. We find in contemporary Greek and Latin inscriptions a 
continual interchange of Latin o, u, and Greek ov; if Latin u is 
found for o, so is late Greek ov (S), used to represent Latin o (^.^. 
<I}ovWlkKo9 ^foUiculus). The Latin -us for -09 doubtiess helped the 
confusion of the two vowels ; the change is often attributable to the 
working of a special analogy (as in paenula = ^taxvoK-q^ which may 
equally change any other vowel to u (as crapula = KpaiiraXriy purpura 
= TTop^vpa) . The examples collected by Saalfeld * make clear the 
Roman preference for Uy whether to stand for an original ov, a, c, o^ 
01, V, or even to separate consonants whose collocation was unwonted 
in Latin.^ But where analogy or some more obscure causes of per- 
V ;rsion are not at work, the Latin o is the recognized equivalent of 
C reek o. The Latin ii is transliterated by Greek o from a different 
cause ; this is discussed with much good sense by Dittenbeiger 
{Hermes y VL p. 281), who observes that no similarity of sound is 
indicated by the transliteration, as the Greeks of the Roman period^ 
having no short u represented in their alphabet, were obliged to- 
resort either to o or ov, the one in violation of vowel-quality, the 
other of vowel-quantity. And, in any case, the vagaries of ignorant 
lapicides at a time when the instincts of language were in a univer- 
sal decline, and the changed and changing relations of the Roman 
phonetic system to that of the Greeks were an added source of con- 
fiision and misrepresentation, are not of such authority as to justify 
us in supposing a temporary divergence from the normal pronuncia- 
tion of a vowel, standing in no relation to the general progress of 



1 Cf. Blass, Ausspr. des Gr,^ p* 3i> etc. Nothing can be inferred from such rare 
orthographical caprices as AcC/awvovs, Ndcwfov; . 

2 Lautgesetze d. Gr, Lehnwdrier im Latein,^ pp. 74 seqq. 

^ In the case of ^lo-roA^ the process of analogy betra}^ itself, epistola 
becoming epistula. The history of 'EkcS/S)? in Latin is similar, and instances of the 
kind can be easily multiplied by any one familiar with early Latin literature and 
epigraphy. 
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phonetic decay, and leaving no trace of its existence in the later 
history of the language. The fact is that o, with a, c, and i alone of 
the Greek vowels and diphthongs, has never changed ; and it seems 
highly improbable that its sign 0. could have been used during much 
of the fourth century, interchangeably with ov to represent an u- 
sound. Had this been the sound to be indicated, the sign ov would 
have supervened entirely,^ and o would have been limited to its proper 
province. Moreover, as already pointed out, a slight difference was- 
felt between o and ov, even in the fourth century. This would, of 
course, be impossible, had the phonetic change under discussion been 
complete at that time. After the Attic period the two sounds are 
invariably written ov, and it may well have been during the third cen- 
tury that they were entirely merged in ». It may be added here that 
o, like c, was clearly of a closed or narrow pronunciation, being quali- 
tatively distinct (as shown by long o) from the open (i>, just as e and 
c differed from 17. The spellings oo, eo, for av, cv ' are>a confirmation 
of this. The close ^-sound of modem French (as in fautif) may 
be compared. ^^ 

The pronunciation of o» is well understood ; it corresponds to tha*^ 
of 17, CD being the most open of the labial vowels, as 17 of the pala- 
tal. Very possibly the o) arising by ablaut from d, 77 (as in vlimoKay 
io>p6^) may have kept in' classical times a broader soimd than that 
existing in connection with o (as in A.i;<i>, Slapov). That it was always 
an open vowel (/>., without a vanish) is evidenced by its consistent 
discrimination from after the year of Eucleides, as well as by the 
various contractions which give rise to it. These are all, as it would 
be superfluous to point out in detail, quite analogous to those pro- 
ducing rj, 

3. The Vowel Y. 

The confusion of v with t, the first indication of its change of 
sound from u to ii, occurs, though rarely, in inscriptions of the fourth 
century. 'A/a^iktiovc? becomes 'A/jt^ticruovcs ; TjfjLurv^ is Old-Attic, 
rjfivav^ New-Attic; KlvSvyJ's and KwSin/g appear interchangeably as. 
early as the fifth century. The spelling Movwxu^v is foimd once in 



^ Supposing V to have become = ii at this time in Attica. 
2 Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 119, 120. 
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the fourth, but after the Attic period (306)^ In the case ofyfuau^, 
KivSvrj^, the change might arise from vowel-attraction. The transi- 
tion was presumably a gradual one, as the degradation of v was not 
complete until the Byzantine period,, when v = t. The «-sound must 
have been well established by the time of Plautus, although he and 
his contemporaries rendered v by Latin «, in the absence of an 
appropriate symbol.* That it was equally established in Attic speech, 
and that by the end of the fifth century, as Meyer concludes,* is far 
from certain, since, as already pointed out, the use of ov for v in 
Boeotia scarcely proves anything for the other dialects. 

The so-called diphthong vl hardly existed in Attic of the fourth 
century, unless in the dative singular of the few occurring u-stems. 
It was equivalent, in sound, to i» -|- 1, and its degradation must have 
kept pace with that of v ; so that, like ot, though much earlier, it took 
the successive forms ii and /.* 

4. The Diphthongs cU, dt, av, dv, cv, lyv, 01, wt, aw. 

In the diphthongs di, av, ev, ot (and in €l, ov, so long as these con- 
tinued diphthongal), the two elements were probably pronounced 
with equal length and distinctness. This is indicated by their con- 
sistent discrimination from the corresponding diphthongs having the 
first element long, and in the case of «, ov, by their equal discrimina- 
tion, during the early Attic period, from c, 5. 

di = d H- 1, with no inclination toward the sound of c, tf, as in later 
times. This is shown by crasis (at -|- c = d, at -|- o = w, etc. Cf. 
OalfiaTiassra ifmrui, Ar. Fesp. 408), and by the Attic history of 
words like *AOrfvaia (*A^va), H€Lpai€vs (Iletpaev?), etc. The earliest 
examples of c written for at on stones of Attica belong to the second 
century a.d. — more than four hundred years after the Attic ceased 
to be a distinct dialect. 



^ Meisterh., Gr. p. 12. 

^ Cf. G. Meyer, Gr. 85, who adduces the spellings lunter and linter — Greek 
*Xwrr^p. ^ ^ Gr. 86. 

* In words like vUi, ipyvid, ytyovviot the * was entirely lost in Attic before the 
€nd of the fifth century (cf. Meisterh., Gr. p. 29), having become semi-vocal, as 
in the other <-diphthongs before vowels. This shows that vi cannot have been 
like French ui of /ui (as according to Meyer, Gr. 130); its first element must 
have been a pure vowel, as in the case of the other diphthongs. 
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di s d + 1. It was never confounded with cU, as is shown by the 
divergence of their phonetic changes in post-classical times, at 
becoming ultimately = c and ax — a. An instance of the omission of 
.1 will hardly be found in inscriptions of Attica earlier than the first 
century B.C. 

au = ii -♦- v. In many Ionic inscriptions av is written ao ; so once 
in Attic (v. G. Meyer, Gr, 1 20). In Roman times it was transliterated 
by Latin au^ and its pronunciation in Greece has changed, up to the- 
present time, only in the devocalization of its second element {av or 
afiox av). 

dv existed in Attic in erases like avros, ravra ; perhaps also in the 
word ypaxs. 

€u = € + V. In Ionic it was often written co, and, conversely, co 
could always be pronounced as one syllable = cv. This illustrates 
with sufficient clearness its classical pronunciation. It has now suf- 
fered the same change as av, and = ^ 01 ef. There is no indication 
that it had at any place or period either of the sounds given it in the 
ordinary English and German pronunciations of Greek; namely, 
yu and ou 

rjv = 7)-^v. It occurs in Attic as the augment of av, ev. Cf. 
Meisterh., Gr. p. 78, 5 ; Rutherford, N^w Phrynichus^ CXXXI. 

oc = o + i. It continued diphthongal until long after the Christian 
era, when cu, di, ci, 171, ov, a>i had assumed the simple a, e^ 1, o, u 
sounds. 

<o( = a> + 1- The omission of i scarcely occurs until the first cen- 
tury B.C., except before a vowel, as in Awov, o-wo),^ according to an 
Attic law already noticed. It is kept distinct from 01, however, be- 
coming ultimately = w, while oi in Byzantine times = v (2^) and later 
= /. 

(i)v = 0) + V. Attic only in crasis, as TrpwvSdi/, Ar. Av, 556.* 

It will be observed that until the end of the fifth century all the 
diphthongs were pronounced as they are written. 



^ Better than (T(6w, C. I. A., I. 2 d, 7. 

' There is only one verb in Attic beginning with ov, and the imperfect of obpA 
is io^pow. 
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Charles Euot Norton, Cambridge. 
Frederic J. de Pevster, New York. 
Henry C. Pottter, New York. 
William M. Sloane, Princeton. 
Samuel D. Warren, Boston, Treasurer, 
John Willl\ms White, Cambridge. 
Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUSTEES. 



James Russell Lowell. 
William W. Goodwin. 



Charles Eliot Norton. 
Samuel D. Warren. 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Chairman. 

H. M. Baird, University of the City of New York, New York. 

I. T. Beckwtth, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1 200 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Miss A. C. Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Martin L. D*Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henry Drisler, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York. 

O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

A. F. Fleet, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, JcJhns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Chair- 
man of Committee on Publications. 

William G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y., Secretary. 

Augustus C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York ; Director of 
the School (1877- 1888), Athens, Greece. 

Charles Eliot Norton {ex officio), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., President of the Archceological Institute of America. 

Francis W. Palfrey, 255 Beacon St., Boston. 

WiLUAM Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, 181 1 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Frederic J. de Peyster, 7 East 42d St., New York, Treasurer. 

William M. Sloane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Fitzgerald Tisdale, College of the City of New York, New York. 

« 

William S. Tyler, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
William R. Ware, Columbia College, School of Mines, New York. 
John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

EXECUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 



Thomas D. Seymour, Chairman. 
William W. Goodwin. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, Secretary. 



Charles Eliot Norton. 

Frederic J. de Peyster, Treasurer. 

William R. Ware. 



John Williams White. 
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ANNUAL DIRECTORS. 



1882-1888. 



William Watson Goodwin, Ph.D., LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 1882-83. 

Lewis R. Packard, Ph.D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University. 1883-84. 

James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 1884-85. 

Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Philology 
in Harvard University. 1885-86. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Michigan. 1886-87. 

Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 1887-88. 



CO-OPERATINQ COLLEGES. 



1887-1888. 



AMHERST COLLEGE. 

BROWN UNIVERSriY. 

COLLEGE OF THE CrTV OF NEW 

YORK. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSriY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSriY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 



TRTNITY COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSrrY OF THE OTV OF NEW 

YORK. 
UNIVERSFTY OF MICHIGAN. 
UNIVERSriY OF MISSOURI. 
UNIVERSFTY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
WESLEYAN UNIYERSTIY. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 

AT ATHENS. 



The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied a 
hired house on the *08o9 *A/jiaAtas in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieum. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, will be ready for occupation early in 
1888. During the first months of 1887-88, the School has been 
accommodated in temporary quarters in the city. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Each student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director ; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains about 1,500 volumes, exclusive of sets 
of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and 
the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeological, 
and architectural study in Greece. 
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The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean tjme, students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which they 
belong. The amount needed for ther expenses of an eight months' 
residence in Athens differs little from that required in other European 
capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School 
during its first six years, which has distinguished it from the older 
German and French schools at Athens, has been the yearly change of 
Director. This arrangement, by which a new Director has been sent 
out each year by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked 
upon as permanent ; and it has now been decided to begin the next 
year (1888-89) ^^^^ ^ ^^^ organization. A Director will henceforth 
be chosen for a term of five years, while an Annual Director will also 
be sent out each year by one of the Colleges to assist in the conduct 
of the School. (See Regulation V.) Dr. Charles Waldstein, of 
New York, now Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum of Art at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has* been chosen Director of the 
School for five years beginning in October, 1888 ; and he has accepted 
the appointment on the condition that a sufficient permanent fund be 
raised before that time to support the School under its new organiza- 
tion. It is therefore earnestly hoped and confidently expected that 
the School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that 
body of local and special knowledge without which the highest pur- 
pose of such a school cannot be fulfilled. In the mean time the 
School has been able, even under its temporary organization, to meet 
a most pressing want, and to be of some service to classical scholar- 
ship in America. It has sought at first, and it must continue to seek 
for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in classical archaeol- 
ogy in American Colleges than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest has heretofore been conspicuous ; 
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but without it the School at Athens, however well endowed, can never 
accomplish the best results. A decided improvement in this respect 
is already apparent ; and it is beyond question that the presence in 
many American Colleges of professors who have been resident a year 
at Athens under favorable circumstances, as annual directors or as 
students of the School, has done much, and will do still more, to 
stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 



REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects; and to co-operate with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in con- 
ducting the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee. This Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the Archzeological Institute, 
disburses the annual income of the School, and has power to add to 
its membership and to make such regulations for the government of 
the School as it may deem proper. The President of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute and the Director and the Annual Director of the School 
are ex officio members of the Managing Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday in 
May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a report 
annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. I. The School is under the superintendence of a Director. 
The Director is chosen and his salary is fixed by the Committee. 
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The term for which he is chosen is five years. The Committee pro- 
vide him with a house in •Athens, containing apartments for himself 
and his family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

2. Each year the Committee appoints from the instructors of the 
Colleges uniting in the support of the School an Annual Director, 
who resides in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operates in 
the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of the 
Director, the Annual Director acts as Director for the time being. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
full report annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends. from the first of October to the ist 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the Direc- 
tor. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a fiiU year (the shortest time for which a certificate is given) may be 
carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VI I I. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on present- 
ing to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of 
the College at which they have last studied, stating that they are 
competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring to become 
members of the School must make application to the Committee. 
Members of the School are subject to no charge for instruction. The 
■Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject 
•of study or research in classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and 
must present a thesis or report, embodying the results of some impor- 
tant part of his year's work. These theses, if approved by the Direc- 
tor, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each thesis is 
referred to a sub- committee of three members, of whom two are 
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appointed by the Chairman, and the third is airways the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis or report may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the discretion of the 
Director, be enrolled as special students and enjoy the privileges of 
the School. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 1882-1888. 



The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to the 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. The other publications are for sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87.. 
pp. 56. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the Report for 
1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45 ► 
Price 25 cents. 
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PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo. pp. viii. and 262. 
Illustrated. Price 1 2. 00. 

Contents : — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos» edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. « 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Volume III. 1884-85. Published in 1888. The Wolfe Expedi- 
tion to Asia Minor in 1885, with 651 Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D. With two Maps, 
made for this volume by Professor H. Kiepert. 8vo. pp. vii. and 448. 
Price ^(2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo. pp. 277. 
Illustra(ted. Price 1^2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report by William L. Gushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow ; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 



Volume II., 1883-84, containing Professor Sterrett's Report of his 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions (as in 
Vol. III.), and with two new Maps by Professor Kiepert, will be 
published, it is hoped, during the year 1888. 
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